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This argnment leads ns by a new, and certainly an unexpected road, io %' 
novel conclation in favour of the theory that utterly denies any distinction 
between any of the applications of capital and industry, which are sub- 
servient to the wants and enjoyments of man "-^Edinburgh Beview, 
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BOOK I. 

EXAMINATION OF THE THREli: THEORIES RESPECTINQ 
THE PBODUCTIVENESS OF CIRCULATORS. 



CHAP. I. 
Of Productiveness as to Wealth. 

We should be apt to imagine, that, if any 
doctrine were thoroughly settled among man« 
kind, it would be that respecting the produc- 
tion of wealth by the various classes. As cir« 
culators, men of every class have been, in all 
ages, employed in the pursuit of it, as the 
source of income, or the means of procuring 
not only comforts and luxuries, but . even mere 
subsistence. Constantly and intensely employ- 
ed, as they have been in acquiring it; and 
AiUy aware of what it Miiil do for them, 
in proportion to the amount they succeed in 

B 
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acquiring; it seems reasonable to expect tha 
inost persons, of any reflection at all» woul< 
have attained a thorough knowledge of, alt thi 
leading facts respecting it, its increase or de 
crease, and the causes operating in both. An< 
what is the actual result? That in no questioi 
is there more difference of opinion: nothinj 
seems absolutely, settled or certain. To thi 
hour, the grand fundamental question, on whicl 
the whole science of statistics must more o 
less depend, whether all classes be productive c 
xveaUhj or whether some be unprodHclive, has no 
been determined. 

The truth is, that the subject is really no 
so easy to analyze and investigate as it seems t 
be. Constantly employed, and deeply interest 
ed in the attempt to acquire wealth practically 
the circulators are well acquainted with the n 
suits to themselves as individuals ; but the op< 
ration of the various interests in society doc 
not appear to affect them nearly, .though it cei 
tainly does in reality, and, therefore, most c 
them pay but little attention to the process. ] 
also requires great quickness of perception, an 
niceness of investigation. Though, in detai 
the facts seem clear apd simple, in combins 
tion they are abstruse and complicated : the 
thus afford much scope for imagination. An 
unfortunately in this case, as iu many othen 
tjiose who pay particular attention to (he studj 
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AS TO WEAllH. 3 

are but too apt to indulge in the pleasing excur- 
sions of fancy, and to adopt the easier plati of 
imagining, rather than the more dull and diiii* 
cult one of investigating. Instead of analyzing 
real facits^ and reasoning back from them to 
their real causes, they imagine some plausiible 
principles^ or causes, and arg^e forward from 
these to real results. The latter, of course^ 
they sha^e so as to suit their theoretical fancies; 
and we catch statisticians too often misrepre^ 
senting real faets, in order to make them agree 
with tl)eir preconceived notions. Indeed, we, 
sometimes find them, in defence of these fa* 
vourite notions, boldly denying results so plain, 
that none but themselves have the least doubt 

4 

about them, 

J[n this fpndness for theoretic fancies, perhaps 
more than the difficulty of the subject of statis* 
tics, extensive and complicated as it is, we may 
find the reason why the very first principles of 
this practical science are still unsettled* In* 
deed, after all the labours of so many eminent 
men, of the highest class for genius and learn-* 
ing in it, the real science seems to be yet in its 
infancy. It ia, therefore, full time for us to 
measure back our steps ; to abandon fancy for 
fact, to analyze real results minutely, instead of 
garbling theiiiif to deduce, instead of assuming; 
and to substitute cool reasoning for the dictates 
of.4)opular prejudice! 

3% 



4 OF PBODUCTIVENES^ 

To avoid theory is impossible, were it even 
^irable. But theory is most useful. It tends 
to give us dear and comprehensive views of the 
arrangements of nature, and of her laws and 
operations* The theory, however, must be real, ; 
the theory of nature: derived, of course, from 
real causes and actual results, not from loose 
ipiaginations or affected subtlety. And we 
ttiust in every case try theory rigidly 4)y facts, 
hot facts by theory* 

To this science has been given the name of 
political economy^ as^ well as statistics. There is 
often more in a name than most people suspect. 
The former title has been long applied to it, 
and is well understood. But we have had so 
tnatiy groundless fancies associated with the 
term ecanomyj that it might be useful to drop it* 
Indeed, some practical statisticians smile when 
they hear the term economy. They annex to it 
the idea of some dabbling with occult qualities, 
some sporting of imaginary causes^ or display 
of affected subtlety. The other title, statisticsi 
has been used of late, and is also well under* 
stood. It is not associated with any fantastic 
whims, and, at the same time^ is more charac* 
teristically descriptive of th^ science. It is, 
therefore, much preferable. 

Did the question, which is itiie subject of 
this Essay, relate merely to a classification of 
circulators, even then it might be useful to dit* 
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CU8S it. fiat it is a question that most vitally 
affects the real . interests of mankind. It is 
essentially connected not merely with ideas^ but 
with practical measures rewlting from them. 
Not only the leading ideas of the respective 
theories, but, of course, the measures that ari^ 
dictated by them, are diametrically opposite to 
each other. This ^and fundamental question; 
the answer to which must in fact form tht 
basis of statistics, extends itself < vitally td 
every branch of the science, and must regulate 
the mrasures which are proper, add which 
i^ffect the interests of circulators in a great 
variety of cases. It is, therefore, of the last 
impotrtance, that the answer to it should be 
correct. 

Both theories, all will agree, are essentially 
jconnected with practice, and with the interests 
most dear to mankind. If the productive theory 
be adl^itted to be true, or to be the real theory 
of nature^ it will introduce an entire chain of 

« 

new ideas or views of the subjecti and prompt 
a set of measures very diff^^rent.from those pro- 
per on the onproducliva Indeed, all Who as- 
sent to ' this theory as actually operating . in 
nature and regulating circulation, will own it to 
be, instead of a mere mode of cl;assifying, one 
of the most ifactically important doctrines, that 
men have* entertained either in ancient or mo* 
^ro timese. 

MS 



6 OF WODUCTIVENEM 

Often the most serious difFerenoes in opinion 

^rise from not explaining clearly the terms used 

with respect to the subject on which inquirers 

differ* In the question as to the produo* 

tiveness or unproductiveness of circulators as to 

wealth, it is necessary that the meaning 6f these 

terms should be stated distinctly. By produce 

tiveness as to wealthy when applied to classes of 

circulators, as to the whole community, must 

evidently be understood, that these classes^ not 

only have the means of acquiring income and of 

^cumulating capital for themselves, but* that 

the acquisition of this income, or accumulation 

of this coital, so far from being injurious td 

other classes in those points, tends to assist 

then) in the same pursuit, by aflbrding them 

increased means of enlarging both. By ui^o- 

ductiveness, when applied to certain classes,^ as to 

wealth, on the other hand, must be meant either 

that these classes have not the means of obtain* 

•ing income, or of accumulating capital for 

themselves; or, if they have, that, in acquiring 

the former or accumulating the latter, they in* 

jure others in the same pursuit, by diminishing 

their means of effecting the acquidtion of the 

one or the accumulation of the other. It is 

self-evident, that if aU classes possess the means 

of procuring income and accumulati^ capital Jw 

themselves : whikj at the same time^ the^ each 

assist the (dher in doing the same^ though tfkj/ mag 
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£ffer in the degree^ they are all really productive 
dfipealth to the community or nation. 

It -seems to have been the general opinion o^ 
men, in all ages, that certain classes are unpro- 
ductive, or rnjitrious to others, as to income an<i 
tlrtelth* But though tbis has ever been th^ 
popular opinion, it has rather existed in the 
public mind as a vague idea. The lower ranki 
liave at all times entertained a kind of indistinct 
notion that the rich, because they did not work 
like them for their livelihood, lived upon them 
and kept them poor. It is true, however, that 
they have almost as uniformly held a notion at 
variance with this. They have always com- 
)>lained, and to this day th^ universally com- 
plain, when the rich do not reside among them, 
Tliis non-resMence they consider as the grand 
cause (and it is partly so in feet) of their neigh- 
bourhood-being poor. How can we be hut dis- 
tressed, ask they^ when these rich peoplcj^ who 
have the means of employing so many, are so 
often absentees from us, and spend their money 
elsewhere, which would give us employment 
and make us aU'n).ore <K)mfortable ? This is 
virtually to acknowledge, that the rich are pro* 
ductive with respect to thenu 

The lower ranks also have uniformly agreed 
in thinkings but indeed all classes, even to the 
highest, have coincided with them in this, that 
the government classes diminish their income 

b4 
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and wealth, by taking something for which 
they get nothing productive in return. This 
they consider as so much lost to them * : and 
they look on these classes as unproductive, and 
tending to diminish the wealth of the country. 

The former notion, of the richer circulators 
rendering the other poorer, has been maintained 
by some declaimers and demagogues, in times o£ 
popular frenzy. But* this wild idea has npt 
been embodied in any deliberate theory. The 
latter forms part of our regular unproductive 
theories. 

We have three distinct tlieories on this very 
important subject Two are of the unproduic- 
tive cast : that of M. Quesnai, in his Physio* 
cratie, and that of Dr. Smith, in. his Wealth of 
Nations. The third is the positive productive 
theory. This has. been lately analysed and 
maintained, in all its extent, by Mr. Gray, in 
jbis Happiness of States, Each of these it is my 
intention to examine in its turn, by the really^ 
.eperating causes in circulation, and their' actual 
results in i^al life. 

• Happbess of States, Book II. ch. iL p. ISi. 
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CHAP. II. 

I " 

S&mt Axioms^ or general Truths in Statistics. 

J3£F0R£ I proceed to the examination of these 
theories^ it may be useful, as tending both to 
brevity and clearness, to state the leading 
axioms, or general truths in statistics, connect* 
ed with the question at issue. 

1* Every circulator is necessarily a buyer and 
setter in one^ whatever be the character of his cir- 
culand*. As a seller he charges upon others ; and as 
a setter J he enables others to charge upon him f. 

2. Every species of circuland is a source of 
income ; and, consequently, if the circulator chooses 
to save, may be, of capital also. 

S. Throughout all classes of circulators^ what 
is expenditure to one individual, is the source of 
employment and income to others X* 

This very important axiom, though overlook- 
ed by statisticians, should be kept constantly in 

1 - . 

/ 

* Materiah of ctrcidatidn. This term has been intro* 
duced by Mr. Gray. It » a v^ useful word, and enables 
the statistician to treat of his subject^ more deariy and in«t 
telligibly* It renders them more munageable, and even Idrows ' 
an additional light on them* Use will familiarise it both to 
the ear and the mind. 
. f Hap, of St. Book II: ch. iii. p. 47> $4^ 

t Id. Book IL €b«W. p. 70. 
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mind in all discussions concerning the laws and 
results of circulation. 

4. The general result from this is, the 
greater the expenditure in a nation^ the greater 
the amount of employment and income^ and, come- 
fuentltfr of wealth. 

5. TTie demand regulates the supply of every 
article^ as Jar as this is dependent on the will of 
man, and, of course, also, the number of handi' 
employed in procuring the supply *. 

6. JVbateoer circulators continue to use, they 
must have the means of charging for upon what 
they deal in* Were it not so, they must of ne- 
cessity give up the use of it, from not being 
able to pay for it. 

7. It must also bring such a price, as will en- 
able the makers of it, or dealers in it, to live ac- 
cording to the ustcal style of their class. Other- 
wise they would gradually abandon it, and seek 
a livelihood from an article more profitable. 

8. The price of an article is the amount of the 
sums charged on it by each person, through whose 
hands it passes, for food, clothes, housing, service, 
the expenses ^government, instruction, amusement^ 
and physic; the interest on capital, when that is 
tmployed, and profit f. 

p. The average price qf a district or anmlry 

• Hi^. of St. Book n. ch. ih 
f Id. fiodk XL cb. IL p^ ISS. 
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far any periody therefore, represents the stifle qf- 
Jiving in the district or country for that period* • , 
10» Price, income^ and employment^ thus mu^ 
tually represent one another ; and, therefore, must 
correspond in amount f. * 

1 1 . And, as the charges of the various ctreu" 
lators are thus taken into the average general 
price of things, every additional Charge, whatever 
be the class, or whoever the individtutl thai makes 
itf by being in like manner taken into the common, 
price, will be ultimately paid, and charged for by 
all > 

To these general truths it may be proper to 
add Some explanation of the meaning of the 
teltn wealth in the question under discussion. 

fVealth, in the most extensive sense, signi- 
fes the materials of well-being, or happy things 
or else the means of procuring these. \ 

Th^ statistician, in treating of general prin* 
ciples, may notice it in the * former sense, as 
grain and cattle in the hands of the* farmer, and 
cloth in the possesion of the cloth*maker> pro- 
duced by themselves, and not. purchased. But 
it is in the latter, or exchanging point of view; 
that it. IS considered by the people at large. 
Wealth, in the popular sense, seems generally 

to imply something' of measure in it, ^^tini« 

•» ' . 

^ Hap, of States, Bcnii IL cb. u. p. I 46. 
f FarmerVMagiUBM, May 1^16, p. iQ2. 
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formiy abmuknce: frequently superfluity, a# 
wallowing in wealth. Though the poorest 
classes biive the means of procuring some of 
t^ most essential materials of happiness, as well 
M the richest; yet becattse they are rather 
/ pinched in the quantum,, or do not possess 

these in abundapce, we .are not apt to consider 
the means which they do possess, as real wealtb^r 
All capital is wealthy but all xvealth is not ca^ 
pitaf. A great niass of Britons now are capable 
of making this distinction. By capital, we'un* 
derstand wealth employed expressly for the 
purpose of procuring profit, or addittonat 
wealth. By weallhf we in general understand aa 
abundant share of the materials of happy livings 
necessaries,, cpmforts, and luxuries^ of ^else 
(which is the more common use of the term) of 
the means of procuring those good things, when 
these mean$ are either applied, or are kept, to be 
applied, to procure them for the purpose of ac*» 
tual enjoyment. 

In discussing the important question at 
issue, which respects the operation of the in* 
comes of the various : classes on one another, 
wealth is, of course, considered chiefly in its 
exchangeable character, and in its popular 
sense of abundance. For no one will dispute 
that every circulator procures, by means of his 
circuland, a portion of necessaries at least, if 
not of comforts and luxuries ; but the question 
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is, whether the incomes of .all tend to promote 
abundance among all> or not. 

The author of the Happiness of States has 
taken wealth in this sense, or the means of 
procuring, not merely the necessaries, but more 
or less of the comforts and luxuries of life, as 
commencing at the possession of that amount 
of income, which is equal to a quarter df wheat 
a week, or its average money, value for the pe^ 
nod. And the question might, perhaps, be 
more easily comprehended by those who havH 
not studied the subject much, were it put : Da 
dU classes of circulators mutualiy assist me onKh 
ther, in enabling a greater proportion of thdf 
respective numbers to approach towards^ reach^ or 
ddoatice beyond that weekly amount of income : or 
does the employment of some operate towards pro-- 
ducing this effect^ while that of others has a tend- 
ency to counteract it ? 
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t J^e Theory of M. Quesnaij or the Productiveness 
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ci» Qoesnai, the patriarch of the economists^ 
•qibodied th^ vague ideas floating in the public 
Bii&4i respecting productive and unproductive 
circulator)^ aikd fixed on the class of cultivatoraf 
as being alone productive. The Ecommists^ a& 
these land-theorists were called, seem to have 
obtained at one time a predominant influence 
among the statisticians of France. And though 
many in that ' country now affect; verbally at 
Ipast, to reject their system, it has evidently 
a strong real influence on the public mind there* 
This is also true of Britain. Their doctrine of 
land alone being productive as to real additional 
wealth, is, however, generally said to be ex- 
ploded in our island. It has certainly given 
place among the great body to Dr. Adam 
Smith's more extended unproductive theory. 
But this theory is in reality built on the former; 
and if we are to judge from the late speeches of 
some of our leading statisticians in both Houses 
of Parliament, and by several of our recent sta- 
tistical publications, it aeems to be more openly 
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maintained^ at le^st to a certain extent^ than 
ever. 

That land forms a most important portion of 
the materials of circulation, and that it is en- 
titled to the, greatest attention in these inquiries, 
will be disputed by nobody. To it cvety cir- 
culator, whatever be his class, owes the very 
means of his existence. From it we alao derive 
the materials of lodging and of clothing. £ven 
the dealers in the articles of the mind, tiie 
t99cher, the painter, the musician, the poet, 
draw the materials of their arts B|pre or less 
principally from it, its productions and qualities. 
It, therefore^ ever must be of the first conte* 
<2iience with all wise circulators^ There is no 
doubt cm this point. But the question i«, whe- 
thf||: t)iis most vital part of circulan^ besides 
its great importance, is not also the sole sourw ' 
of additional wealtli to a community, 

n^esoU, assumes the economist, is the sok 
source of wealth. This assumption, on which 
the whole system of Quesnai and his followers 
has been raised, is self-evidently false. 

That land is, or may be made, a great 
source of wealth, and that a considerable. por» 
tion of wealth is actually derived from it, by 
the as»stanc^ of man, i^ indeed true; but 
there are other species of circuland very coptons 
sources of wealth ; and two even more copious, 
labour, and, still more, skill. The soil is not 
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even the sole source of that division of wealth 
called subsistence. The air is as absolutely ne- 
cessary a medium, and has as great an influence 
as the soil. The heat of the sun is another as 
absolutely necessary and as powerful a medium. 
And yet farther, the sea, lakes and rivers are 
sources of an immense quantity of this species 
of wealth. Indeed the amount of wealth, even 
of this species, which is spontaneously af- 
fbrded by the earth, is but trifling, when com- 

> 

pared with that Supplied by it, when aided by 
liiose other sources of wealth, labour and skill. 
In highly peopled districts it is, on an average, 
scarcely one thirtieth of the whole *. 

And if the soil, of itself unassisted, be so 
small a source of the wealth even in tlfisdivi-: 
sion of wealth, it j^ still more trifling in ihcf 

« various other divisions. It affords the raw ma- 
terials of some, as housing and clothing; but 
what is the value of those, compared with the 
value they derive from the addition of labour, 
under the guidance and impulse df skill? It 
is true, that the soil and its productions are ne* 

' *)be8sary media to man in creating wealth ; but 
though they are necessary, they are not the sole 

- necessary or useful. The air, heat, water, are as 
necessary and useful to him as the soil. Heat 
is even as extensively so. But how false, and 

• Hap. of Sutes, Book VL cb« iii. p. 4S7. 
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V 

indeed absurd would it be to say, that^ because 
b^t was absolutely n^eessary to man^ directly 
or indirectly^ in all his operations in producing 
wealth, that heat is the sole source of wealth* 
And yet it is not Jess false and absurd to aiSrn^ 
the same thing of the soil, 
{ What the ecbnon^ist affirms of soil^ is in«^ 
deed true of human reason^ if we confine our 
remark to all that wealth, in whatever form it is 
found, which is not produced spontaneously by 
the earth, including the sea, lakes and rivers* 
The earth yields a great quantity of the raw 
materials in most branches of circuland : but it 
is the reason of man that makes them sources of 
wealth. Labour, itself^ whether by man^ or by 
horses, oxen, camels and other labouring ani- 
mals^ would be of no value, but ilfom the 
directing influence of reason. A» for the labour 
of machiiaes, which is so immense in highly 
peopled, and cultivated districts, it would not, 
without reason, exist at all. Let us only con- 
aider what the world would be without a being 
possessing the faculty of reason like man ; or 
had man enjoyed only such a degree of instinct, 
or mechanical unimprovable reason (if reason 
It ican be called without an improper ex ten* 
sion of the term) as the horse, the elephant, 
the beaver, the monkey. Let us look, by way 
of iUustratiO]), to those immense districts 
in North America and Siberia, which have 
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no fixed human population, though there are 
certain animaU found on them. The only pro- 
duce of the soil would be that which springs 
spontaneously from irrigation^ from the falling 
of the leaves of trees, and from the treading^ 
of the feet of animals and the manure 'they' 
drop. CapitaV and its effects, from which so 
much wealth is derived, would not exist at all. 
Neither would effective labour. For both ca- 
pital and effectiv^e labour are wholly the crea* 
tions of reason. 

With the excepti/on of perhaps one tenth of 
subsistence, the whole of the materials of 
human happiness, or the circuland, which Gon« 
ststs of feeding, housing, clothing, governing^ 
teaching and the rest, owe to reason their ;entire 
existence. If, therefore, that be the cause or 
source of any thing, without which the latter 
could not be produced at all, or which gives 
productive effect to the otherwise inefficient 
media, that it is obliged by the arrangement of 
nature to use^ then reason is unquestionably thof 
sole origimU source of all human wealth, with the; 
exception of a small portion of it* 

But though reason be the sole . original 
source of neai;ly the wliole of human wealthy it 
will not self^vidently.foUow ^ffom diis, thatali 
circuland, or every circulator is productive of 
additional wealth, more than it would follow^' 
from, the axiom of the economiits, were ik 
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true, tbatliie soil is the source of all wealth, 
that circfulators deriviog their income directly 
i>bm tlte soil were alcoie produdtive. To deter- 
tniae this requires a farther process of reasoning, 
for, tlxoiigh all human circulators possess reason 
in one degree or another^ certain classes may 
injure one another in the acquirement of income: 
and circulators who do not derive their income 
from thei soil directly, may, bevertbeless, asskt 
thdse circulators, who do, in procuring a greater 
kicome, than thesei could acquire without theoi* 
This further questicniy therefore, must be deter* 
minid hiefore we can come to a conclusion on 
ibe general question. 

But the axiomatic nation of the: ecotiomists^ 
tbat/fAe mlis theso^ source rf uealth, instead of 
being incontestably true, as is affirmdd by their 
:partisans, . appears by the foregoing ai^lysis to 
be incontestably ' false. We havei therefbve^ 
next to examine what farther proof they bring 
of the productiveness of cultivators alc»ie, in 
point of additional wealth to a nation. 

It seems to be universally assumed or taken 
^fbr granted, that the dealers in the subsistence 
l)raiich of circuland, are productive of addi- 
tional wealth. This may be the fact in nature j 
i but the inquiring statintician, when discussing 
first principles, will not allow any such thing 
to be assumed. As with respect to eveiy other 
branch of eifcu^and, whether of the necessary 

c S 
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or luxurious sort, its productiveness most hi 
proved by an analysis of facts, of causes and 
their results. Indeed, excepting perhaps the 
manufacturer, if any species of circulator sum 
to labour more especially than the rest for otherS, 
and to be paid by others, it is^ that of the culti« 
vator. 

Such an analysis, which it is not necessary 

at present to go into, does certainly show, that 

land and its produce are productive of addi* 

.tional wealth. They are the source of income 

«id of capital ; and the acquisition of both, far 

ifrom being injurious to the other species of ciiw 

culand, tends to enlarge their productiveness 

also. But it is evidently only, as circuland, that 

soil is productive of additioniil wealth.' A sur- 

• face of 10^000 acres ;of heath land, which is al« 

flowed to rraoain in a state of nature,, and does 

;w>t feed even a sheep, is of no more value to 

the proprietor or the public, than the same ex* 

..tent of surface of sea**. 

If nature has drawn a line between a class or 
classes of circulators and others, of such essen- 
tial difference, that the former are productive of 
- W^ltb, and the latter unproductive, indeed p6- 
. sitively destructive of wealth, this line, m in 
all her other operations^ must have been marked 
atid distinct £>oes' a marked and distinct line 



ofSiata, Book n.dk.lf.22. 
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of this kind then actually exi$t? ajgid^. iw what 
does it consist? 

M. Quesnai and his followers iiay^ i^xed oo^ 
z Iine« Tl^ey view the 3oil a^ the sole, source qi 
wealth, and the cultivators of it as.alQijie J^ly, 
productive. This line is more distinct in i(p«^ 
pearance than in reality: and it is far from 
being definite even according to their owik 
drawing*. 

To say nothing of the building, aiiid.t^ 
clothing circulators, who enabte the cultiratoff 
by making him comfortable and protecting bin^ 
from the weather, to proceed more ,effectiyelji 
in rendering the land productive, it might not 
be diiBcult to show, that the soldier or .sailor 
who secures )iis fields from the ravages of tb^ 
invader, and thus allows bim to give his full at^ 
tention at ^ase to those fields, does more towtrdi 
rendering them productive, than the iandboldtr 
who never interferes but to receive bis rentr 
^v^H the lawyer, who protects the farmier from 

* This has bem d^cisiyely shown ia that masterly statii*, 
tied essay, the reriew of Lord Lauderdale's Inquiry into 
the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth. (Edinburgh Re- 
" view, July, ISOi.) I do not see how the author of diia 
essay can leAwe to make oae alep more, if he-has net already 
noade it, ^nd admit > the positiire doctrine of the productive 
theory, tha^fhech§atg9aidlUy ^ ivradamd i$ tk0 fwdUg tvMpA 
is productive of yneobth This critical essay is attributed to 
Mr« Brougham, 
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8 troublesome neighbour, or a rapacious land* 
owner, is of more use in promoting the pro^ 
ductiveness of a farm, that some idle slovenly 
farmers, who spend most of their time at the 
smithy or the public house. The teaching 
classes are also usefol in rendering land mor6: 
productive. The schoolmaster, by enlarg- 
ing the ideas of the farmer, and instructing^ 
him how to observe; the natural philosopher,' 
by teaching him the principles of vegetation ; 
the clergyman, by urging him to foe sob^r and 
indastrious ; are all, as it were, fellow-workers 
witfabim, or at least assistants in cultivating 
(he soil niote (effectually. The medical clrcu- 
Iiltx>r occasionally brings him most essential aid. 
The menial alervailt, though npt directly employ- 
ed either in sowing, hoeing, reaping, carrying, 
Ifhreshing, winnowing, milking, and so forth, is 
of use, by aiAding to his comforts, and enabling 
trim and his land-labourers to give their time and 
attention more fully to their business. * Even tbe 
amusing classes sometimes assisjt him in his task 
df cultivation. I pass over the general effect of 
amusement, when properly used, iur making the 
fnind more cheerful and ^ vigorous* > We. know 
that music is adtually employed to ivciease the 
labours of the cultivator For one instanp^ out 
of many, the piper in the Highlands frequently 
follows me labourers in the fields, particulairly in 
hay and corn harvest, and with his strs^ns i^<« 



Spirits them to greater exertions. Thus every 
class of circulators may be coiisidered as di-. 
rectly or indirectly assistants in the labour of 
cultiVatioti. 

But it is difficult on this theory, to point. ou4^ 
the persons employed in ajgricultiiral busiufjsp 
who are to be considered as productive or not, 
pr what is the characteriiiticai mark 9c quality of 
prodoctiveoess in their modes of einployment* 
The hedger, tbe:dit6her, the drainer, jthe carter^ 

die Uacksmitby the mftc;diine«ma](er, fretiMentljr 
do more than either the 'landrowner^ or eventhf 
timner. Are, tlien* all prodkictiver Ojt wlm 
malces tbem not so? 

It is by no means, however, my.;int«JitiQ9 
to carp, but ciandicily to inquire whether nature 
]iai. really drawn a tide iike» or s^iUjewhiftt lUfth 
that of M. Quesitti and hts follower^. Wijbb^ 
mi% naking nice dtstinctiotiusi I j|iaU consider 
>all those as culMivators iirho> according to ti^ 
idiTiiioii in the Happiness, of States, are dealers 
in a^icultmal cirdnlandi ; that is, raiployed fpr 
^ore or less of thciir time ift.the businesa created 
by proennng aobsbfence, either froo) land qt 
wa|«n 

. Thik' Tecy 'nnmeions ckas of circulators has 
the. means of ab^iring hw&ome, and accumniat- 
ing capital^ This it effects by charging others 
for its articles w;hich they want J3ut tliough 
it derives iU income and capital chie^^ fio ^ 
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other classes, it does iiot injure these in the 
fame pursuit : it does not rob them of what it 
draws from them, for they charge in return ; 
and they are enabled to charge more liberally oh 
it, the more liberally it charges upon them. 
The price of its articles is, thus taken into the 
general price of things ; and its income, while 
it is so much added to the nation's, which 
would be so much less without it, tends strongly 
to stimiilate the circulandary powers, or to en- 
hirge the- means of others to charge^ by increase 
ing employment, and thus enables them also to 
ircqnire^ income and capital. It is, therefore, 
evidently a class productive of additional wealth 
to the- coiiim unity. 

But M. Questiai and bis followers go far* 
ther, and affirm^ that it abme is producUve. And 
iiirhy? In what respect, as to producing in- 
come, capita^ wealthy does it differ from othet 
classes of circnlatorsrf It derives its income 
and capital chiefly fpdm tliem, as they derive 
their incQn^e and capital partly from it Has it 
any self-derived fund of its own^ which the 
ethers have not? Ko: for where does it, or 
where can it exist ? Were the cultivator to giv^^ 
his corn and cattle to otheb for nothing, he 
would seon find, that he would acquire neither 
incoifie nor capital, but entirely lose both. 
Nay^ in disposing of these, were he only to 
charge . fot theqi th^ amount of wh^^ others 



charge upon htm, he would find he ai^uired no 
income, and what capital he had formerly re*^ 
ceived from bis predecessors, or accumulated 
himself, would gradually be annihilated. He,* 
therefore,' derives both his income and capital 
from others, and has no self'-derived fund mOFt 
than others have, v 

The land theorists have applied the terai 
create to the cultivating class. This class^ ac- 
cording to them, ' creates income and wealth! 
Other classes only share in it, when created* 
Much stress has been laid on this, particularly 
of late. >They use it with a triumphant tone,; at 
pointing out some occult quality, which con* 
stitutes an essential difference betwwu culti- 
vation and other species of eiroulend; X.et us sei 
what real quality it casi indicate. . 

To apply the term create in a literal sense td 
a eircuiator is an absurdity. To create strictly^ 
or -form out of nothing, is the work of Deity 
aione. Circulators can modify and combine^ 
they can give another sort of form fo what ii* 
actually existing ; but they cannot give exislr 
ence to the materials of any thing* The term,^ 
then, can only be applied metaphorically. . Tb 
create income, or capital, is only a strong figur- 
ative term for acquiring the oile and accamulat* 
ing the otb^. 

How, then, does the cultivator create income, 
/)}ntb^ duurgini^ uponotfaery; tiiat is^ by dr^w^ 
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iDg it from the pockets of others ? And do not 
all the other classes create income in precisely 
the same way by means of one. another? This 
is a strange kind of creator, indefed, to he ob- 
liged to have recourse to the^ssbtance of others, 
ifideedi actually ti borrow from others what he 
creates. In truth, there is scarcely any class 
of circulators, to which this metaphor would 
not be apparently more correctly applied, than 
to that of the cultivator. His inicome is gene* 
rally obtained by the sweat of his brow, and by 
a very tedious process. No one labours more 
expressly for others, or is paid more expressly 
by others. Not do the charges of any one 
make a more conspicuous portion in the price of 
things. The incomes acquired by many of the 
circulators, whom M. Quesnai and his followers 
call unptodu<^tive,' have much more the appear* 
ance of crtation, frcmi their, suddenness and 
greatness. ' Some of our eminent public singers, 
by A few »fleetid^ sounds,^ will, in fii^e or ten 
minutes, create an inicome of fifty or a, hundred 
4p9UndS| the cmtion of which would occupy a 
6i4ttvatQf as-maay months. : That poetic crea« 
tor, odl* northern bard, by means of his mental 
crmitimis, made Visible on a few quires of paper, 
Jias created' an income of two or three thousand 
pounds in less than half a year, .which would 
require the exertionfi('Of the cnltivatbr for half a 
-doaep of years to create* In short) there are few 
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elasses to wboin» in general (for there are except 
tiOBsX the tei:m create, with respect to iQCoaci^ 
mijg^t not be more char^pteristically applied, 
ihan to that, if I may be pardoned the epithet, 
of the sweating creator, to -^whom Qur unjpro* 
ductive land-theorist^ do apply it« , 

But M. Quesnai era teudai, that there Is a^ 
essential di&tinqAion between the labour of tlie 
cultivator, and ,the labour of the ma^ufa^rturer* 
Let .the produ^ce of tl>e foo'iner boiiivi^reased tq 
any extent, the demand will rems-iu thc) samei 
fjQom the increase, in the number of j the cjon^ 
siimers, which it will matutain, , ^is articks^ 
tlierefoire, not. being liable to a permanent ex* 
cess of supply, their price will aluHiys be such 
as to leave a prctfit after paying foi the ffirmer's 
maintenance. . But the productions of the manur 
^cturer .having no such tendet)oy to .increase 
the number of the demanders/if they be c^Tr 
tied beyond a certain amount, or the quantity 
actually wanted, eitlier a part ^ill :rem^in un? 
sold, or the. whde will sell at a lower prico> 
The .quantity is tfau^ limited, as well as th^ 
price; and the latter will be reduced -(o the 
value of the. raw material, and of the -maintc^ 
nance of the workman and bis master. Manur 
facturing labour thus adds only sl value equal to 
its own maintenance. 

The .notiqn of Quesnai, which has been 
tulQpted by i\\Q Reverend Mr; Malthus, that^ in 
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the case of subsistence, the supply regulates tt^r 
demand, is not merely not founded on actual 
results in real life, but is positively contrary to 
these, both ^neral and particular. It has been 
shown by Mr. Gray*, that the universal law of 
nature with respect to circulation is^ that the 
demand regulates the supply in the case of sub- 
sistence, as of all other things dependent on the 
will of mad. All actual results coincide with 
this. Our farmers have lately- (and often be^ 
fore) found to their cost, that subsistence may 
increase beyond the demand for it, so as to 
Tower the price, just as in the case of manu^ 
factures, to such a degree that, far from leaving 
any profit, it sufcgects them to a ruinous loss. 
But I mean to go into a particular discussion of 
this important question elsewhere. 

Let us admit for the moment, that, in sub^ 
Bistence, the amount of the supply does regulate 
the aimount of the demand. What essential 
difference arises from this as to price ? So as 
the demand and the supply are equal, it mattert 
not, as far as price is concerned, whether the 
supply regulate the demand, as Quesnai im^^ 
gines, or the demand regulates the supply, as 
in real life. Both suppose the buyers and 
sellers to be equal* The charges forming the 

* Hrp. of Statss, Book th sh. v. and Book VL ch. it 
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price will be the same, and the ability in the 
circulators, of the seller to charge, and the 
buyer to pay, will be the same. 

Quesnai, Smith,. and unproductive tliedrists 
in getieral, seem to confine their attention en^ 
ttrely to the means of charging, and to ovet*^ 
look the still more material object in this q|iues« 
tioa, the means of being paid^ This is the 
grand source of their errors. The price ot 
things is the' medium, by ii^hich the circulatori 
of every class are paid ; that is, acquire income 
and capital ; and if we analyze this, and attend 
to the various charges which constitute it, ^^ 
shall find the charge of the cultivator forniiing 
a . portion of this medium of payment as dis^ 
tinctly, but in no other shape, than the charges 
of the other classes. 

Our land theorists treat, this subject, as if 
they considered that the charge for maintenancef 
or subsistence, formed the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the price of things. But the fact is, 
that clothing, lodging, service, govemtnent, 
teaching, amusement, and profit, form as real 
portions of charge in the price of things, aS the 
food consumed during the period of the employ- 
ment for which the price is obtained. The 
proportions which these charges bear to one 
another vary according to the predominant ar* 
tides used by classes, and to the rates of popu- 
lation and wealth. Accuracy, therefore^ on 
Sttch a subject is unattainable. Price being; 



that by which c!rcttl*ator&^ obtam their Ift- 
' comeisi, the amounts of both will correspond *- 
iVccording to Mr. Grlay's' cofijectural table 
(ofz-tbese proportioiiS) iu the pi-esent general 
ayerage prices .of Britam> subsistenoe ibrms 
a charge of about 30 per cent; If we as- 
sume ■'' tills as the propoption^ the present 
average ' income of Briti^^h cultivators derived 
from the produce of the earth, in the form of 
mere subsistenee, is about' dO millions f- ^^ 



^ Axiom X. p. II. 

ff In the year 1814» the iocome of England ancl 
Scotland, from land in property^ is stated 
to have been j£:43,^S9>021 

I'rom the prodoce of land . • • . • • 38,396,14$ 

82,28^,164 
Deduct for tithes, quarries, mines, iron-works, 
&c. as the value of these arises from teach- 
ing, buildings &c. ..* • • 4,195,005 

jg 78,090,159 

Fjrom this sum should also be deducted th^ amount de- 
rived from timber, bark, straw not eaten, skins, wool^-flaz, 
hemp, flowering shrubs, from horses not employed in agri* 
culture, &c. for these do not belong to the division of subsist* 
' etice. But this amount i$ not known* It must, however j be 
considerable. 

The total above stated aaduding onlj- sueb incomes as 
were above £50 a year, thoae under it are to, be added ; but 
the amount can only be guiessed at. In 1815, there were 
returns from 474,596 occupierfc of land ilbove £60 a year, 
Those of incomes jmder £60^ amounted to tl4,778. The 
jimn^er of ffogulies lid^&j emfdoyed In agrtculture in 1€11 
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this evidently includes not only their charge for 
subsistence on that produce^ bat. for cletbipgp. 
housing, leaching, government, and so forth#> 
Their net charge for subsistence . on that pccH- 
dttce will therefore be about 27 miilions^ ; aud 
the other 63 millions are charged for,, and 

drawn frofn,^ tUe^ othbr classes to reimburse them'* 
selves for other articlesi 

If any <:lass^ of circulatofs continue . to nso 
certain articles, it has : die means of cbarg^a^ 
for thiem ; for, were it not^M, it must di^Dontinue 
the use of them* This is so evident^ as ,to b« 
an axiom in statistics *• ' 

If, therefore, the cultivator use the su^tacles 
of the manufecturer, the> teacher, &cu he ftiust 
charge for them, and. we know: he does. Fqk 
his class in Britain, instead of drawing an in* 
come of S7 millions only, pu tlie subsistence 
which it raises, obtains 90. Were it to forego 
the use of every thing but subsistence, , io9tea4 

ms 99Bfi9e, and prolMi^jr. in iSH might reach BSQJWh 
* Thif «|0ttld' voppose ab0Ut 4iI&fiQQ .agri<;idtaral families under 
JKO a,)rear. To take thepe at jC40 a year, would probably 
not be too high, as most of. the children earn sonwthing. 
This would give 19 milfioni, and ihe«twa sums logeCher t«ake 
67 minioBs. If noHr i^e ^MUttst d» income Mnmrd^frMD 
liBdMC, siins^ wool^ ^ ,it if probable that ibMngi'A ^oijfr 
jecttti^ per oentage isnot TSiyfar from the r#al one« 
* Axiom TI» p« 10» 
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of celling its wheat, for example, at S0«^ a quar-* 
tor, it would part with that grain at such a re-^ 
' duced rate^ as woald produce (>3 per cent. les» 
ttein its present income, drawn from Subsistence/ 
'the dass is thus, by means of the other classes,, 
Enabled to charge 80 shillings, instead Qf the 
sum that would pay for subsistence alone. , It 
matters not in what form any of the circulator»^ 
connected with the production of subsistence 
charge. Whether it be by holding a pjoughr 
by overseeing labouiers, or by obtaining rent 
iox the teqiporary possession of land, if they yx^ 
other articles besides mere subsistence^ they 
must charge for them, and have the means or 
paying for them. *^ All go alike into the price 
of grain, cattle, and so forth, and make up the 
amonnt of 90 millions charged on subsistence. 
On the other hand,^ the manufacturer of 
clothing articles^ for example, out of other cir* 
culators, must have the means of. charging 
for, and obtaining payment for, the various 
articles of subsistence, lodging, teaching, ftc. 
that he continues to use, and profit. Whatever be 
the form in which any of the class charges, 
whether as master, or servant, or capitalist, it 
goes alike into the price : the whole makings 
according to Mr. Gray's conjectural table, ^bout 
14 per cent, on British income, or 42 millions a 
year. This amount is thus charged upon, and 
drawn from the cultivators ^nd other classes ac«^ 
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cording to the respective proportions of their 
incomes ; and they again reimburse themselves 
by their charges upon him according to the ex* 
tent of his. Where, then, is the diffcrrence be<* 
tween him and the cultivator? , There is no 
more natural limit preventing him from charging 
and drawing for, by means of his price, the full 
amount of what he wants, than there is upon 
the latter. He obtains, by charging, partly 
through the agency of the cultivator, the va- 
rious articles he uses, together with an extra 
profit, as circumstances permit, just as the cul- 
tivator obtains the same, partly by charginl^ 
upon him. And we know from facts, or the 
universal use among the manufacturing class of 
the same articles used by the cultivating (and 
generally even in a higher degree), that he has 
in reality the means of so charging. Besides^ 
the manufacturing and other classes are con-* 
stantly purchasing land. They must, therefore^ 
possess the power of obtaining a surplus profit^ 
after paying for their mere expences. The same 
fact shows^ that the cultivator, either from im« 
prudence or occasional circumstances, cannot 
always obtain a price equal to his expences^ 
Else why should he part with his land ? The 
manufacturer, therefore (and the same thing 
holds true with respect to all other classes), has 
as fully the means of adding to his labour the 
value of the various articles he uses, and an extra 
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a troublesome neighbour, or a rapacious land- 
owner, is of more use in promoting the pro<» 
ductiveness of a farm, that some idle slovenly 
farmers, who spend most of their time at the 
smithy or the public house. The teaching 
classes are also useful in rendering land mor6: - 
productive. The schoolmaster, by enlarg* 
mg the ideas of the farmer, and instructing^ 
him how to observe; the natural philosopher, 
by teaching him the principles of vegetation ; 
the clergyman, by urging him to foe sob^r and 
hdastrious ; are all, as it were, fellow-workers 
wiChbim, or at least assistants in cultivating 
Ihesoil more (effectually. The medicai circu- 
fetor oetasionally brings him most essential aid. ^ 
The menial alervaiit, though not directly employ- 
ed either in sowing, hoeing, reaping, carrying, 
ifireshii^g, winnowing, milking, and so forth, is 
^ use, by aiAding to his comforts, and enabling 
Him and bis land-labourers to give their time and 
attention more fully to their business. Even tbe 
amusing classes sometimes assis): him in his task 
6f cultivation. 1 pass over the general effect of 
amusement, when properly used, ia making the 
plnd more cheerful and vigorous. * We. know 
that music is adtuaUyeniployad: to ittcrease the 
kboursof the cultivaton For one Instanp^ out. 
of many, thfe piper in the Highlands frequently 
follows t£e labourers in the fields, particulairly in 
hay and corn harvest, and with his stf^ns it^^ 
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Spirits them to greater exertion^. Thus every 
class of circulators may be considered as di- 
rectly or indirectly assistants in the labour of 
cultivation. . . . 

Ik 

Bui it is difficult on this theory to point ou4r 
the persons employed in aigricultural busiu^a 
who are to be considered as productive ov not, 
or what is the cliaca<^teri^ticai n^arkpr quality of 
prodoctivemss in their modes of employment. 
The hedger, the ditcher, the draineri-the carter> 
the blacksnuth, the machine-maker, frequently 
do moretfaaii either the 'land-owner^ or even the 
fitirmer; Are, tlien, all productive? Ot wbfi 
makes them not so ? 

It is by no means, however, my.int#ntiQ|i 
to carp, but candidly to inquire whether nature 
ba* really dmwn a &ie iike» or s<Miiiewbat U)q% 
that of M. Quesnai and bis follower^ W^kh 
iMt making nice distinctionsi I |)iaU consider 
tUl those as cul^vators who, according to 1^ 
dirliioii in the Happiness, of States, ar^ dealers 
ki agricttltiifal^ ctrcttland ; Ibat is, employed for 
^ore or less of theit time ift Jhe business created 
:by proeunng aobsiafeiice^ either fron> land qt 
wa^fn 

. Tbik Tecy nmMions class of circulators has 

the. means of afc^iring ioeome, and accuomlat- 

Ang capital/ This it effects by charging others 

for its luttides which they want But though 

It derives its income and capital chietl^ fro 

c 4 
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Other classes, it does not injure these in the 
fame pursuit : it does not rob them of what it 
draws from them, for they charge in return ; 
and they are enabled to charge more liberally on 
it, the more liberally it charges upon them. 
The price of its articles is .thus taken into the 
general price of things ; and its income, while 
it is so much added to the nation's, which 
would be so much less without it, tends strongly 
to stimiilate the circulandary powers, or to en- 
large the- means of others to charge by increas<^ 
ing employment, and thus enables them also to ' 
itcqnire^ income and <;apital. It is, therefore, 
evidently a clasftproductive of additional wealth 
to the community. 

But M* Quesnai and his followers go^ far- 
ther, and afibm^ that i^ alone is productitie. And 
li^hy? In what respect, as to producing in- 
come, capita^ wealthy does it differ from othet 
classes of circulatorrf It derives its income 
and capitiil chiefly frotn them, as they derive 
their incon^e and cd|iita1 partly from it Has it 
any self-derived fund of its owuj which the 
ethers have not? No: for wherp does it, or 
where can it exist ? Were the cultivator to giv^ 
his corn and cattle to others for nothing, he 
would soon lind^ thiU; he would acquire neither 
incoifie nor capital, but entirely lose both. 
Nay, in disposing of these, were he only to 
charge -. for tbeQi th^ amount of wh^ others 



charge lipdh him, he would find he acquired no 
iticome, and what capital he had formerly re^ 
ceived from his predecessors, or accumulated 
himself, would gradually be annihilated. He,^ 
therefore,, derives both his income and capital 
from others, and has no self-derived fund mori 
than others have, %■ . 

The land theorists have applied the temi^ 
create to the cultivating class. This class^ ac*' 
cording to them, ' creates income and wealthJ 
Other classes only share in it, when created. 
Much stress has been laid on this, particularly 
of late. They use it with a triumpbaiut tone,; at 
pointing out some occult quality, which con* 
stitutes an essential difference between culti* 
vation and other species of circuland; Xet us sei 
what r€ii/ quality it capQ indicate. 

To apply the term create in a literal sense td 
a drculator is an absurdity. To create strictly^ 
or -form out of nothing, is the work- of Deity 
alone* Circulators can modify and combine, 
they can give another sort of form to what ib* 
actually existing; but they cannot give exist- 
ence to the materials of any thing* The ternl,^ 
. then, can only be applied metaphorically. . Tb 
Create income, or capital, is only a strong figuf « 
ative term for acquiring the ode and accttmulat- 
ing the oth^. 

How, then, does the cultivator create income, 
hiitb^ dhiargin^ upon otheri; that is^ by dr^w^i 



I 
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iBg it from the pockets of others ? And do not 
all the other classes create income in precisely 
the same* way by means of one. another?^ This 
is a istrslDge kind of creator^ indebd, to be ob- 
liged to have recourse to tbedssbtance of others, 
isdeedy actually t6 borrow from others what he 
creates. In truth, there is scarcely any class 
of circulators, to which this metaphor would 
not be apparently more correctly applied, than 
to that of the cultivator. His income is gene« 
rally obtained by the sweat of his brow, and by 
nvety: tedious process. No one labours more 
expressly for others, or is paid more expressly 
by others. Not do the charges. of any one 
make a more conspicuous portion in the price of 
things. The incomes acquired by many of the 
circulators, whom M. Quesnai and his followers 
call unptodutftive, have much more the ap{)ear« 
ance of creation, from their, suddenness and 
greal3iess. ' Some of our eminent public singers, 
by li few 'fleetid^ sounds, will, in fi^e or ten 
minutes, create an income of fifty or a hundred 
^p9undsi the cieation of which would occupy a 
ei^tivatdf as-ma&y months. That poetic crea«* 
tvr, oiit northern bard, by means of his mental 
^et^tions, made Viable on a few quires of paper, 
Jias created'an mcome of two or three thousand 
pounds in less than half a year, which would 
require the exertionfi(- of the cultivator for half a 
-doaien of years to create* In shorty there are few 
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classes to wboin, in getti^ral (for there are exc^-^ 
tionsX the ter,m create, with respect to iucoo;!^, 
mi^t not be more charapteristically applied, 
ihan to that, if I may b6 pardoned the epithet, 
of the sweating creator, to -whom our unjpro* 
ductive laad-theQn>ts do apply it^ < 

But M. Quesnai con tends,, that there is an; 
essential di&ttnption between the labour of tlie 
cultivator, and , the labour of the ma^ufa^^urer, 
Let .the pi^uce .of tl>e foo'mer beJiH^reased tq 
any extent, the demand will rems-iu thei same^ 
ffiom the increase, in the number of i the qovl^ 
sumers, which it will maintain* . His articles^ 
tlierefoire, not being liable to a permanent ex« 
cess of supply, their price will alu^ays be such 
as to leave a profit ^fter paying foi the fi^i^mer'a 
maintenance. . But the prpductoons of the manur 
facturer .having no such tendet^qy to. increase 
the number of the demanders^'if they be c^Tt 
ried beyond a certain amount, or the^^antity 
actually wanted, eitlier a part ,wiU :rem£^in ^ uar 
told, Of the. whole will sell at a lower prices 
The .quantity is thu;s limited, as well as th^ 
price; and the latter will be reduced io thf 
value of the. raw material^ ^d of the maintc^ 
nance of the workman and his master. Manur 
facturing labour thus adds only a value eqiial to 
its own maintenance. 

The .noHqn of Quesnai, which hjis been 
tidppted by (he Reverend Mr, Maltbus, that, in 
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the case of subsistence, the supply regulates tiier 
demand, is not merely not founded on actual 
results in real life, but is positively contrary to 
these, both ^neral and particular. It has been 
shown by Mr. Gray*, that the universal law of 
nature with respect to circulation is^ that the 
demand regulates the supply in the case of sub- 
sistence, as of all other things dependent on the 
will of mati. All actual results coincide with 
this. Our farmers have lately (and often be« 
fore) found to their cost, that subsistence may 
increase beyond the demand for it, so as to 
tower the price, just as in the case of manu«* 
factures, to such a degree that, far from leaving 
any profit, it subjects them to a ruinous loss. 
But I mean to go into a particular discussion of 
this important question elsewhere. 

Let us admit for the moment, that, in sub^ 
sistence, the amount of the supply does regulate 
the amount of the demand. What essential 
difference arises from this as to price? So as 
the demand and the supply arie equal, it matters 
not, as far as price is concerned, whether the 
supply regulate the demand, as Quesnai imar 
gines, or the demand regulates the supply, as 
in real life. Both suppose the buyers and 
sellers to be equal The charges forming the 
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price will be the same, and the ability in the 
circulators, of the seller to charge, and the 
buyer to pay, will be the same. 

Quesnai, Smith,. and unproductive theorists 
in general, seem to confine their attention en^ 
tirely to the means of charging, and tp ovet^ 
look the still more material object in this ^es« 
tion, the means of being paid. This is the 
grand source of their errors. The price of 
thhigs is the' medium, fay >^hich the circulatori 
of every class are paid ; that is, acquire income 
and capital ; and if we analyze this, and attend 
to the various charges which constitute it, u% 
shall find the charge of the cultivator forming 
a . portion of this medium of payment as disr 
ttnctly, but in no other shape, than the charges 
of the other classes. 

Our land theorists treat this subject, as if 
they considered that the charge for maintenancef 
or subsistence, formed the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the price of things. But the fact is, 
that clothing, lodging, service, government, 
teaching, amusement/ and profit, foTm as real 
portions of charge in the price of things, aS the 
. food consumed during the period of the employ- 
ment for which the price is obtained. The 
proportions which these charges bear to one 
another vary according to the predominant ar- 
tides used by classes, and to the rates of popu- 
lation and wealth. Accuracy, therefore, on 
such a subject is un^ttaijiable. Prioe beiiig 
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or luxurious sort, its productiveness most bd 
proved by an analysis of facts, of causes and 
their . results/ Indeed, excepting perhaps the 
manufacturer^ if any species of circulator seem 
to labour more especially than the rest for otheri^ 
and to be paid by athere, it is^that of the culti-* 
yator- < 

Such an analysis, which it is not necessary 

at present to go into, does certainly show, that 

land and its produce are productive of addi* 

.tional wealth. They are the source of income 

^od of capital ; and the acquisition of both, far 

ifrom being injurious to the other species of cirw 

culand) tends to enlarge their productiveii^s 

also. Bot'it is evidently only, as circuland, that 

joii is productive of additionail wealth.' A sur- 

"^face of 10^000 acres ;of hrath land, which is al* 

4owed to retaiain in. a state of nature,, and does 

/not feed even a sheep, is of no more value to 

the proprietor or the public, than the same ex* 

i .tent of surface of sea *. 

If nature has drawn a line between a class or 
classes of circulators and others, of such essen- 
tial dit&rence, that the former are productive of 
wealth, and the latter unproductive, indeed po* 
sitively destructive of wealth, this line, as in 
all her other operatiom, must have been marked 
atid distinct I>oe$'amatked and distinct line 



* Hajtpineu ojT States, Book II. ch. L p. 22. 
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of this kind then actually exist? '4Jfd,. in w^t 
does it consist? 

M. Quesnai and his followers hay^ i^xed on^ 
a line» They view the 30jil ai^ the sole soufqe p€ 
wealth, and the cultivators of it aSralope xe^lly^ 
prodactivef, Thi^ line is more di^tii^ct in i^p«^ 
pearance than in. reality: and it is far from 
being definite even according tp -their ow» 
drawing *, 

To say nothing of the building ai^d it\^^ 
clothing circulators, who enable the cultiTatofsr 
by making him comfortable and protecting liiii^ 
from the weather, to proceed more ^effectiveljF 
in rendering the land productive! it might aot 
be diiiicult to show, that the soldier or sailor 

 

who secures hi* fields from the ravages of the 
invader, and thus allows him to give his full at- 
tention at ease to those fields, does more towardi 
Tendering them productive, than tbe landholder 
who never interferes Init to receive bis renti 
^vefi tlie lawyer, who {protects .the farmer from 

* TUb has been decbiy^y shown in that masterly itatiiK 
tical essay, the review of Lord Lauderdale's Inquiry into 
the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth. (Edinburgh Re* 
" Tiew, July, ISOf.) I do not see how the author of diit 
essay can refuse to make one alep more, if he-has not already 
made it, ^nd admit the positive doctrine of the prodacti?^ 
theory, that^the,ehftrgiMIUy vf circubmd i$ ik^fuolUy ivAjpA 
it productive oftoeabh^ Thia critical essay is attributed tp 
MTf Brouyhani, 

C 9 
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a troublesome neighbour, or a rapacious land- 
owner, 18 of more use in promoting the pro<» 
ductiveness of a farm, that some idle slovenly 
farmers, who spend most of their time at the 
fmithy or the public house. The teaching 
classes are also useful in rendering land mor6. - 
productive. The schoolmaster, by enlarg* 
mg the ideas of the farmer, and instructing 
him how to observe; the natural philosopher, 
by teaching him the principles of vegetation ; 
the clergyman, by urging him to foe sob^r and . 
hdastrious ; are all, as it were, fellow-workers 
wkhbim, or at least assistants in cultivating 
Ihe soil more (effectually. The medical clrcu- 
fetor occasionally brings him most essential aid. ^ 
The meniail alervacit, though npt directly employ- 
ed either in sowing, hoeing, reaping, carrying, 
llireshii^g, winnowing, milking, and so forth, is 
of use, by aiAding to his comforts, and enabling 
Him and his land-labourers to give their time and 
attention more fully to then* business. Even tbe 
amusing classes sometimes assist him in his task 
6f cultivation. I pass over the general effect of 
amusement, when prqperly used, ia making the 
inlnd more cheerful and* vigorous* We. kliow 
that miftaic is adtuAUyeaiployedi to ittcrease the 
labours of the cultivator^ For one instan^^e oiit- 
bf many, tbe piper in the Highlands frequently 
follows t£e labourers in the fields, particularly in 
hay and corn harvest, and with his str^ns it^^ 
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tpirits them to greater exertion^. Thus, every 
class of circulators may be coasidered as di-. 
rectly or indirectly assistants in the labour of 
cultivattoti. 

Bui it is difficult on this theory to point out 
the persons employed in agricultural bu$ia^» 
who are to be considered as productive ov not, 
or miut is the cliaca<^teristica1 n)aik ipr quality of 
prodoctiveoess in their modes of employment* 
The hedger, the; ditcher, the draineri the carter> 
tl)e blacksmith, the machine-maHer, fre^iMently 
do more than either the 'land-^^owner^ or even the 
ftnuer. :Are, then, all productive? Oir wh^l 
snakes them not fiio ? 

It is by no means, how^v^r, my.int«ntiQ|i 
to carp, but candidly to inquire whether nature 
ba*. really dmwn a lite iike^ or ««9^wbat liii^ 
-that of «M. Quesnai and his foUpwers. W^ 
iMt making nice diatinctia^» I |)iall consider 
.tUl those as cultivators ^ho, according to 1^ 
diviiioii in the Happinesa. of States, ar^ dealei? 
in agricttltiifal^ cirouland ; Ibat it, employed for 
^ore or less of thett time wtJhe business created 
:by proouring aobsiafeiic^ either fron> land or 

. Thik- vecy ^nmMiont ctess of circulators has 
the. means of afc^iring iMome, and accunnila.t- 
Ing capital. This it effects by charging others 
for its articles Mrhich they want But though 
it derives its income and capital chictl^ fro ^ 

c 4 
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Other classes, it does not injure these in the 
fame pursuit : it does not rob them of what it 
draws from them, for they charge in return ; 
and they are enabled to charge more liberally oh 
it, the more liberally it charges upon them. 
The price of its articles is .thus taken into the' 
general price of things ; and its income, while 
it is so much added to the nation's, which 
would be so much less without it, tends strongly 
to stimiilate the circulandary powers, or to en- 
large the- means of others to charge by increase 
ing employment, and thus enables them ako to' 
acquire^ income and capital. It is, therefore, 
evidently a class productive of additional wealth 
to the community. 

But M. Quesiiai and his followers go far- 
ther, and affirm^ that i^ alone is productive. And 
li^hy ? In what respect, as to producing in- 
come, capita^ wealthy does it differ from othet 
classes of circulators? It derives its income 
and capital chiefly frcfm them, as th^ derive 
their incQn)6 and capital partly from it Has it 
any self-derived fund of its own^ which the 
ethers have not? No: for where does it, or 
where can it exist ? Were the cultivator to giv^ 
his corn and cattle to others for nothing, he 
would seen find, that he would acquire neither 
incoifie nor capital, but entirely lose both. 
Nay^ in disposing of these, were he only to 
charge * fo^ theQi th^ amoui^t of wh^ others 
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charge upon him, he would find be acquired no 
income, and what capital he had formerly re-^ 
ceived from his predecessors, or accumulated 
himself, would gradually be annihilated. He,' 
therefore,, derives both his income and capital 
from others, and has no sel£-derived fund momi 
than others have, , . » 

The land theorists have applied the temi 
create to the cultivating class. This class^ ac« 
cording to them, creates income and wealth. 
Other classes only share in it, when created. 
Much stress has been laid on this, particularly' 
of late. They use it with a triumphant tone,; at 
pointing out some occult quality, which con* 
stitutes an essential difference between culti* 
vation and other species of cirouland; Xet us sei 
what r€ii/ quality it capQ indicate. . 

To apply the term create in a literal sense to 
a drculator is an absurdity. To cneate strictly^ 
or form out of nothing, -is the work of Deity 
alone. Circulators can modify and combine, 
they can give another sort of form to what ib* 
actually existing ; but they cannot give exislr 
ence to the materials of any thing* The teral,^ 
tlien, can only be applied metaphorically. . Tb 
Create income^ or capital, is only a strong figur- 
ative term forr'acquiring the oiie and accnmulat* 
ing the otb^r. 

How, then, does the cultivator create income, 
rhiitb^ chargit^g upon others; that is^ by draw*t 
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Ing It from the pockets of others ? And do not 
all the otherclasses cfeate income in precisely 
the same' way by means of one, another?^ This 
is a strange kind of creator^ indebd, to be ob*- 
liged to have recourse to tbedssistance of others, 
ittdeed, actually td- borrow from others what he 
creates. In truth, there is scarcely any class 
of ' circulators, to which this metaphor would 
not be apparently more correctly applied, than 
to that of the cultivator. .His inbome is gene« 
rally obtained by the sweat of his brow, and by 
H vety : tedious process. No one labours more 
txpfessly for others, or is paid more expressly 
by others. Not do the charges of any one 
make a more conspicuous portion in the price of 
things. The incomes acquired by many of the 
circulators, whom M. Qiiesnai and his followers 
call unptodu<^tive, have much more the appear^ 
ance of creation, from their; suddenness and 
greatoess.' Some of our eminent public singers, 
by li few^ieetii^^sottnds,^ will, in ii^e or ten 
minutes, create an income of fifty or a hundred 
^^9unds| the creation of which would occupy a 
ei^tivatof as-ma&y months. That poetic crea«* 
l^t, out northern bard, by means of his mental 
et^iofis, made Viable on a few quires of paper, 
Jias created' an income of two or three thousand 
pounds in less than half a year, ^ which would 
require the exertionfi(- of the cultivator for half a 
-do^en of years to create. In short, there are few 
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cUssea to wboin» in general (for there are except 
tionsX the tei:m create, with respect to income^, 
mijg^t not be more char^pteristically applied, 
than to that, if I may b^ pardoued the epithet, 
of the sweating creator, to -whom our unpro* 
ductive laad-theoristf do apply it« 

But M* Quesaai couteuda,.that there is a^ 
esaeutial di&tioctioa between the labour of the 
cultivator, astd . the labour of the mauufa^turer« 
Let .the produce of tlie former be Ji\creased tq 
any exteat, the demand will remain thet samei 
fjQom the incrcttse, io the number of; the cpuf 
fiumers, which it will maintain, ^ His articlesi 
tlierefore, not heing liable to a permanent ex* 
cessf of supply, their price will alu^iys be such 
as to leave a profit after paying fof the farmer's 
maintenance. . But the prpdoctions of the maaur 
ikcturer .having no such tende&qy to .increase 
the number, of the demanders/if they be c^r^ 
ried beyond a certain amount, or the quantity 
actually wanted, eitliei a part A¥iU :remaiii ; un? 
•old, or the. wbirie will sell at a lower prica 
The .quantity is thu^ limited, as well as th^ 
price; and the latter will be reduced io the 
value of the. raw material, and of the -maiutc^ 
liance of the workman and .his master. Manuf 
facturing labour thus adds only a value equal to 
its own maintenance. 

The jipttQu of Quesnai, which has been 
^ppted by rtie Reverend Mrt Malthus, that^ in 
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the case of subsistence, the supply regulates ther 
demand, is not merely not founded on actual 
results in real life, but is positively contrary to 
these, both general and particular. It has been 
shown by Mr. Gray*, that the universal law of 
nature with respect to circulation is^ that the 
demand regulates the supply in the case of sub- 
sistence, as of all other things dependent on the 
wiH of man. All actual results coincide with 
this. Our farmers have lately^ (and often be^ 
fore) found to their cost, that subsistence may 
increase beyond the demand for it, so as to 
Tower the price, just as in the case of maBU<« 
factures, to such a degree that, far from leaving 
any profit, it subjects th^m to a ruinous losa. 
But I mean to go into a particular discussion of 
this important question elsewhere. 

Let us admit for the moment, that, in sub^ 
Bistence, the amount of the supply does regulate 
the amount of the demand. What essential 
difference arises from this as to price ? So as 
the demand and the supply are equal, it matters 
not, as far as price is concerned, whether the 
supply regulate the demand, as Quesnai ima;- 
gines, or the demand regulates the supply, as 
in real life. Both suppose the buyers and 
sellers to ht equal. The charges forming the 

^ Hf?p. of Sulei, Book ih eh. t. and Book VL ch, ii« 
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price will be the same, and the ability in the . 
circulators, of the seller to charge, and the 
buyer to pay, will be' the same. 

Quesnai, Smith, and unproductive theorists 
in general, seem to confine their attention en^ 
ttrely to the means of charging, and to oveT'^ 
look the still more material object in this ^jues^ 
tion, the means of being paid. This is the 
grand source of their errors. The price ot 
thmgs is the medium, fay ivhich the circulators 
of every class are paid ; that is, acquire income 
and capital ; and if we analyze this, and attend 
to the various charges which constitute it, wfe 
shall find the charge of the cultivator forming 
a . portion of this medium of payment as dis^ 
ttnctly, but in no other shape, than the charges 
of the other classes. 

Our land theorists treat, this subject, as if 
they considered that the charge for maintenance, 
or subsistence, formed the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the price of things. But the fact is, 
that clothing, lodging, service, government, 
teaching, amusement, and profit, foi-m as real 
portions of charge in the price of things, aS the 
food consumed during the period of the employ- 
ment for which the price is obtained. The 
proportions which these charges bear to one 
another vary according to the predominant at- 
tides used by classes, and to the rates of pbpu- / 
latioQ and wealth. Accuracy^ therefore, on 
tach a aubject is uni^ttaiiiable. Price beiiig 
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or luxurious sort, its productiveness must bd 
proved by an analysis of facts, of causes and 
their . results. Indeed, excepting perhaps the 
manufacturer, if any species of circulator Buin^ 
to labour more especially than the rest for otherS^ 
and to be paid by others, it is^ that of the culti^ 
yaton < 

Such an analysis, which it is not necessary 

at present to go into, does certainly show, that 

land and its produce are productive of addi* 

tional wealth. They are the source of income 

^nd of capital ; and the acquisition of both, far 

ifrom being injurious to the other species of ciiw 

culand, tends to enlarge .their productiveness 

also, fiutit is evidently only, as circuland, that 

joii is productive of additional wealth/ A sur- 

-lace of 10^000 acres ;of heath land, which is al* 

clbwed to r^ain in. a state of nature,, and does 

/not feed even a sheep, is of no more value to 

the proprietor or the public, than the same ex- 

i.tent of surface of sea"^. 

If nature has drawn a likie between a class or 
classes of circulators and others, of such essen- 
tial difference, that the former are productive of 
wealth, and the latter unproductive, indeed po- 
; sitively ^destructive of wealth, this line, as in 
all her other operations, must have been marked 
atld distinct I>oes a marked and distinct line 



* Happmest of Slates, Book II. ch. L p. 22. 
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of this kind then actually exist? aijid^. ip* what 
does it consist? : . . ^ 

M. Quesnai ^nd his followers hav^ i^xed oai| 
a line» They view the ^c^l aa the sole loufqe p€ 
wealth, and the cultivators of it astalqpe jrefflly^ 
productive. This line is more di^ti^ct in ^p^ 
pearance than in reality: and it is far from 
being definite even according to their owa 
drawing*. 

To say nothing of the building a];vd,tb^ 
clothing circulatorSy.who enabie the cultiratCNPjr 
by making him comfortable and protecting Mn^ 
from the weather, to proceed more ^effectiyelji^ 
in rendering the land productive, it mig^t not 
be difficult to show, that the soldier or sailor 
who secures )iis fields from the rav^^es of the 
invader, and thus allows him to give his full at^ 
tendon at ease to those fields, does more towardi 
rendering them productivib, than tbe iandholdtr 
who never interferes but to receive his reiAi' 
£vep the lawyer, who {protects ^the fanner from 



* Tlds kas been d^ci$i?«ly shown ia that masterly statis«, 
tical eissy, the review of Lord Lauderdale's Inquiry into 
the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth. (Edinburgh Re- 
view, July, ISO^) I do not see bow tbe author of diit 
e»ay can refiise to make one alep more, if he-has not already 
made ii, ^nd admit the positive doctrine of the productive 
theory, tha^ fheehfirgmMIU^ of drculand i$ th$ ptMy tfhkh 
isprodttctive ofiveqb^* Thia critical easay ia attributed to 
Mti Broughamr 
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E troublesome neighbour, or a rapacious laud* 
owner, is of more use in promoting the pro^ 
ductiveness of a farm, that some idle slovenly 
farmers, who spend most of their time at the 
imithy or the public house. The teaching 
classes are also useful in rendering land mor6. 
productive. The schoolmaster, by enlarge 
mg the ideas of the farmer, and instructing 
him how to observe; the natural philosopher, 
by teaching him the principles of v^eg^tation ; 
the clergyman, by urging him to foe sob^r and 
hidustrious ; are all, as it were, fellow- workers 
with him, or at least assistants in cultivating 
fhe soil more effectually. The medical circu- 
fetor occasionally brings him most essential aid. 
The menial servant, though npt directly employ- 
ed either* m sowing, hoeing, reaping, carrying, 
l4ireshihg, winnowing, milking, and so forth, is 
&f use, by aiAding to his comforts, and enabling 
Kim and his land-labourers to give their time and 
attention more fully to their business. Even the 
amusing classes sometimes assist him in his task 
df cultivation. 1 pass over the general effect of 
amusement, when prpperly used, iur making the 
pitnd more cheerful and* vigorous. • We. l^liow 
that music is adtuaUy emptoyed. to iuctease the 
labours of the cultivator For one instanp^ out 
of many, the piper in the Highlands frequently 
follows t£e labourers in the fields, particularly in 
hay and corn harvest, and with his str^ns in^ 
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i^irits them to greater exertions. Thus, every 
class of circulators may be considered as di- 
rectly or indirectly assistants in the labour of 
cultivation. 

Bui it is difficult on this theory, to point ou4f 
the persons employed in algricultural bu^tafttn 
who are to be considered as productive or noti 
or what is the chara^steriftical maik 91: quality of 
prod.uctivraess in their modes of employmentt 
The hedgefi the ditcher, the drainer^ .the carter^ 
the blacksnutby the mai;^ine-maHer, fr^qpently 
do more than either the' bmdrowner^ or even the 
ftrmer. .Are, then, all productive? O4: whi)l 
makea them not so ? 

It is >yno means, hoMrever, my.«int«ntiQ|i 
to carp, but tiaadiiily to inquire whether nature 
ba* really drawn a lifie like» Dra^m^wbat lilqi^ 
that of *M. Quesnai and bis follower^, W^ 
iMt laaking nice disttnctioduH I ||iall consid^ 
.«U those aa cultivators who^ according to t^ 
division in the H^pinesa. of States, ard dealers 
ki agricultuaal circiilaiid ; Ibat is, employed for 
fvore or less ol theit time mlhe business create^ 
'by proeunng attbsiafeiice, eilbet fron^ land Qr 
w«^fn 

. Thik" vesy <nBnMfoos claas of circulators has 

the. means of aM|iiiring income, and accumulat- 

. jng capital,. This it effects by charging others 

for its articles w;bich they want. But though 

it derives its income and capital chieU^ fro ^ 

c 4 
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other classes, it does not injure these in the 
fame pursuit : it does not rob them of what it 
draws from them, for they charge in return ; 
and they are enabled to charge more liberally on 
it, the more liberally it charges upon them. 
The price of its articles is .thus taken into the 
general price of things ; and its income, while 
it is so much added to the nation's, which 
would be so much less without it, tends strongly 
to stimiilate the circulandary powers, or to en- 
large die* means of others to charge^ by increas* 
ing employment, and thus enables them also to ' 
Ircqtiire^ income and capital. It is, therefore, 
evidently a class productive of additional wealth 
to the conimunlty. 

But M. Questiai and his followers go far* 
ther, and affirm, that i^ alone is productive. And 
li^hy? In what respect, as to producing in- 
come, capita4 wealthy does it differ from other 
classes of circnlatorrf It derives its income 
and capital chiefly fiHfm them, as they derive 
their incQn^e and caj^ital partly from it Has it 
any self*derived fimd of its own^ which the 
ethers have not? Ko : for virhere does it, or 
where can it exist ? Were the cultivator to giv^ 
his corn and cattto to others for nothing, he 
would soon find, that he would acquire neither 
incoifie nor capital, but entirely lose both. 
Nay, in disposing of these, were he only to 
charge ' for tbeip th^ amount of wh^t^ others 



<&barg6 upon him, he would find he acquired no 
income, iand what capital he had fbrmerly re*^ 
ceived from his predecessors, or accumulated 
himself, would ^adually be annihilated. He,* 
therefore,, derives both his income and capital 
from others, and has no self'-derived fund more 
than others have« ^  

The land theorists have applied the terai^ 
create to the cultivating class. This class^ ac« 
cording to them, creates income and wealth. 
Other classes only share in it, when created. 
Much stress has been laid on this, particular! jf 
of late. They use it with a triumphant tone, at 
pointing out some occult quality, which con* 
stitutes an essential difference belifveu culti* 
vation and other species of cirouland; Let us sei 
what reff/ quality it can indicate. 

To apply the term create in a literal sense ti> 
a eircuiator is an absurdity. To create strictl^^ 
or form out of nothing, is the work- of Deity 
aloneu Circulators can modify and combine, 
they can give another sort of form to what it 
actually existing ; but they cannot give exist- 
ence to the materials of any things The tmm,^ 
then, can only be applied metaphorically. « Tb 
Create income, or capital, is only a strong figur- 
ative term for acquiring die one and accnmulat* 
ing the otb^. * 

How, then, does the cultivator create income, 
])iitb^ charging uponotherf ; that is^ by dn^wt 
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iQg it from the pockets of others ? And do not 
all the other classes create income in precisely 
the same way by means of one. another? This 
is a strange kind of creator, indefed, to he ob- 
liged to have recourse to thedsustande of others, 
indeed, actually t6 borrow from others what he 
creates. In truth, there is scarcely any class 
of ! circulators, to which this metaphor would 
not be apparently more correctly applied, than 
to that of the cultivaton His inicome is gene* 
rally obtained by the sweat of his brow, and by 
nvefy tedious process. No one labours more 
expressly for others, or is paid more expressly 
by others. Not do the charges of any one 
make a more conspicuous portion in the price of 
things. The incomes acquired by many of the 
circulators, whom M. Qiiesnai and his followers 
call unptoducitive,' have much more die appear^ 
ance of creation, from their; suddenness and 
greatness. ' Some of our eminent public singers, 
by 4 few ifleetidi^ sounds^ will, in &^e or ten 
minutes, create an income of fifty or a. hundred 
^^oUndsy the creation of which would occupy a 
ei^tivatof as^ma&y months. That poetic crea« 
Wt, oilt northern bard, by means of his mental 
crattimiSy made Visible on a few quires of paper, 
4mm9 created' an income of two or three thousand 
pounds in less than half a year, which would 
require the exertioh£(- of the cnltivator for half a 
-do^en of years to create. In shorty there are few 
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classes to wbao), in general (for there are except 
tionsX the term create, with respect to incooi^, 
mijg^t not be more char^pteristicaUy applied, 
tiian to that, if I may ht pardoned the epithet, 
of the sweatiBg creatpr, to -whom our un|>ro« 
ductive land-thoQrists do apply it« . 

But M. Quesnai contends, < that there is a^ 
essential diatioption between the labour of tlie 
cultivator, and . the labour of the manufacturer. 
Let .the produ^ce of tlie (ormev be jiv:reased tq 
any extent, the demand will remaiu thQ samei 
fjQom the increase, in the number of i the covl^ 
fiumers, which it. will maintain, , His articl^sj 
tlierefoire, not .being liable to a permanent ex* 
cessf of supply, their price wiU alu^ay« be such 
as to leave a profit after paying foi the ffinner'a 
maintenance. . But the prpductAons of the maaur 
ikcturer .having no such tende&oy to .increase 
the number: of the demanders/if they be c^Tr 
ried beyond a certain amount, or the<)uantity 
actually wanted, eitliei a part ;wiU :reniain^ un? 
•old, or the. whirie will sell at a lower prica 
The .quantity is thu^ limited, as well as th^ 
price; and the latter will be reduced -^o th^ 
value of the. raw material, and of the maintc^ 
liance of the workman and .his master. Manuf 
factunng labour thus addls only a value equs^l to 
its own maintenance. 

The jiQttQu of Quesnai, whiob has been 
Ytdppted by ^le Reverend Mv, Maltbus, that, in 
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the case of subsistence, the supply regulates die 
demand, is not merely not founded on actual 
results in real life, but is positively contrary to 
these, both ^neral and particular. It has been 
shown by Mr. Gray*, that the universal law of 
nature with respect to circulation is^ that the 
demand regulates the supply in the case of sub- 
sistence, as of all other things dependent on the 
will of man. All actual results coincide with 
this. Our farmers have lately (and often be« 
fore) found to their cost, that subsistence may 
increase beyond the demand for it, so as to 
Tower the price, just as in the case of manu- 
factures, to such a degree that, far from leaving 
any profit, it subjects th^m to a ruinous I08&. 
But I mean to go into a particular discussion of 
this important question elsewhere. 

Let us admit for the moment, that, in sub^ 
Bistence, the amount of the supply does regulate 
the iimount of the demand. What essential 
difference arises from this as to price ? So as 
the demand and the supply arie equal, it matters 
not, as far as price is concerned, whether the 
supply regulate the demand, as Quesnai ima*- 
gines, or the demand regulates the supply, as 
in real life. Both suppbse the buyers and 
sellers to be equal. The charges forming the 



• Hrp. of Sulei, Book tl. sh. 1^ and Book VL clu ii« 
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price will be the same, and the ability in the . 
circulators, of the seller to charge, and the 
buyer to pay, will be' the same. 

Quesnai, Smith, and unproductive tlieorist9 
in general, seem to confine their attention en^ 
ttrely to the means of charging^ and to ovef^ 
look the still more material object in this ^es^' 
tion, the means of being paid^ This is the 
grand source of their errors. The price ot 
things is the' medium, fay ivhich the circulators 
of every class are paid ; that is, acquire income 
and capital ; and if we analyze this, and attend 
to the various charges which constitute it, wfe 
shall find the charge of the cultivator forming 
a . portion of this medium of payment as dis^ 
tinctly, but in no other shape, than the charges 
of the other classes. 

Our land theorists treat^ this subject, as if . 
they considered that the charge for maintenance, 
or subsistence, formed the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the price of things. But the fact is, 
that clothing, lodging, service, government, 
teaching, amusement, and profit, form as real 
portions of charge in the price of things, aS the 
food consumed during the period of the employ- 
ment for which the price is obtained. Th^ 
proportions which these charges bear to one 
another vary according to the predominant ar- 
ticles used by classes, and to the rates of pbpu- / 
latioQ and wealth. Accuracy^ therefore^ on 
tttch a aubject is uni^ttaiiiable. Price hmwg 
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QT luxurious sort, its productiveness mtist bd 
proved by an analysis of facts, of causes and 
their results. Indeed, excepting perhaps the 
manufacturer, if any species of circulator scehf 
to labour more especially than the rest for otherS^ 
and to be paid by idhers, it is^ that of the culti-^ 
yator. 

Such an analysis, which it Is not necessary 

at present to go into, does certainly show, .that 

land and its produce are productive of addi* 

tional wealth. They are the source of income 

^nd of capital ; and the acquisition of both, far 

ifrom being injurious to the other species of ciiw 

culand) tends to enlarge .their productiveness 

also. But it is evidently only, as circuland, that 

rsoil is productive of additionail wealth.' A sur- 

•^ace of 10^000 acres of heath land, which is al« 

ilowed to remain in a state of nature,, and does 

;4»t feed even a sheep, is of no more value to 

the proprietor or the public, than the same ex- 

itent of surface of sea"^. 

If nature has drawn a line between a class or 
classes of circulators and others, of such essen- 
tial difference, that the former are productive of 
wealthy and the latter unproductive, indeed po- 
sitively destructive of wealth, this line, as in 
all her other operations, must have been marked 
atid distinct I>oes a marked and distinct line 

* Happmesi ofStaUt^ Book II. ch. L p. 22. 
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of this kind (hen actually exist? ai;i4. ip* what 
does it consist? . , 

M. Quesnai ^nd his followers ^y^i^xed oai| 
a line» Tl^ey view the soil a^ the sole source of 
wealth, and the cultivators of it as^alppe :i^e^lyf 
productive. This line is more di^ti^ct in ^p^ 
pearance than in reality: and it is far from 
being definite even according to , their owix 
drawing*. 

To say nothing of the building a];vd,tb^ 
clothing circulators, who enabke the cultiratofsr 
by makinghim comfortable and protecting bin^ 
from the weather, to proceed more .effectiyeljf 
in rendering the land productivei it mig^t not 
be difficult to show, that the soldier or .sailor 
who secures )iis fields from the rav^^es of the 
invader, and thus allows him to give his full aU 
tention at ease to those fields, does more towardi 
rendering them product! vib, than the landholdtr 
who never interferes but to receive his reoti' 
£vep the lawyer, who {protects .the fanner from 



* TUs kas been d^ci$i?«ly shown in that masterly itatis-^ 
tical eisay, the review of Lord Lauderdale's Inquiry into 
the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth. (Edinburgh Re- 
view, July, 180^) I do not see bow the author of diit 
e»ay can refine to make one alep more, if heiias not already 
made ii, ^nd admit >tbe positive doctrine of the productiyf 
theory, thai^fhe,phfirg§aiilU^ ((f eirculand i$ ih$ fMo/iV^ vslnch 
iiproducUve ajf toeaUl^^ Tbif critical essay is attributed to 
Mti Brou^iamr 
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a troublesome neighbour, or a rapacious land- 
owner, is of more use in promoting the pro-* 
ductiveness of a farm, that some idle slovenly 
farmers, who spend most of their time at the 
smithy or the public house. The teaching 
classes are also useful in rendering land mor6: 
productive. The schoolmaster, by enlarge 
ing the ideas of the farmer, and instructing 
him how to observe; the natural philosopher/ 
by teaching him the principles of v^eg^t&tion ; 
the clergyman, by urging him to be sober and 
hidustrious ; are all, as it were, fellow-workers 
wkhbim, or at least assistants in cultivating 
Ihesoil niote (effectually. The medical clrcu- 
fetor occasionally brings him most essential aid. 
The menid servant, though npt directly employ- 
ed either m sowing, hoeing, reaping, carrying, 
Ifhreshiilig, winnowing, milking, and so forth, is 
^ use, by atfding to hfs comforts, and enabling 
Him and his land-labourers to^ve their time and 
attention more fully to their business. Even tbe 
amusing classes sometimes assist him in his task 
6f cultivation. 1 pa^s over the general effect of 
amusement, when properly used, in making the 
p)ind more cheerful and. vigorous. • We. )c|u>w 
that music is adtuaUy employed to increase the 
labours of the cultivator^ For one instance out 
of many, the piper in the Highlands frequently 
follows t^e i!^abourers in the fields, particularly in 
hay and corn harvest;^ and with his str^ns it^? 
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spirits them to greater exertions. Thus every 
class of circulators may be considered as di- 
rectly or indirectly assistants in the labour of 
cultiv^tiotu 

But it is difficult on this theory to poiot ou4} 
the persons employed in aigrtcultural bu^ia^js^ 
who are to be considered as productive or not, 
IKT wbat is the chacaeterUtical mairk^r quality of 
prodoctiv^iess in their modes of employment* 
The hedgeri tbe;ditcher, the draiper^ ithe carter^ 
the Uacksmitb, the mft(;^iae-maker, fFe<iuently 
do more^tJsan either the land-^^owner^ or even the 
ittrmer. .Are, then,, all productive? Ot whi)i 
flialcM them not so ? 

It is by no means, however^ myint^ntiofi 
to carp, but dmdidly to inquire whether nature 
ba* really dntwn a tiote like» or soi&ijewbat lilqe^ 
that of M. Quesnai and bis foUowera. W^^ 
lault making nice distinctioits^ I Jiall considitr 
tdl those as cullavators ^ho» according to ti^ 
diviiioii in the Hf^pinesa. of States, ar« dealers 
in agricidtiiiud ctroiilaiid ; that is, wiployed for 
fHore or less of thtiir ttne ift^he business created 
-iby proounng aobsisleiM^ either froiqt land or 

. Thik TOsy numeions class of circulators has 
the. means of acquiring iocome, and accumulat- 
ing capital, This it effects by charging others 
for its articles which they want But though 
H derives its income and capital chieily fro ^ 
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Other classes, it does not injure these in the 
fame pursuit : it does not rob them of what it 
draws from them, for they charge in return ; 
and they are enabled to charge more liberally oh 
it, the more liberally it charges upon them. 
The price of its articles is thus taken into the 
general price of things ; and its income, while 
it is so much added to the nation's, which 
would be so much less without it, tends strongly 
to stimiilate the circulandary powers, or to en- 
liarge the means of others to charge by increas* 
ing employment, and thus enables them also to ' 
Itcqnire^ income and <;apital. It is, therefore, 
evidently a class productive of additional wealth 
to the conitnunlty. 

But M. Quesnai and his followers go far* 
ther, and affirm, that i^ alme is productive. And 
-Why? In what respect, as to producing in- 
come, capital wealthy does it differ from other 
elasses of circulatorsrf It derives its income 
and capital chiefly fmm them, as th^ derive 
their incQn^e and capital partly from it Has it 
any self-derived fund of its own^ which the 
ethers have not? No : for where does it, or 
where can it exist ? Were the cultivator to giv? 
his corn and cattle to others for nothing, he 
would soon find, that he would acquire neither 
incoifie nor capital, but entirely lose both. 
Nay, in disposing of these, were he only to 
charge . fot theqi th^ amount of ^h^ others 
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charge upon him, he would find be acquired nd 
iticome, and what capital he had fbrmerly re^ 
ceived from his predecessors, or accumulated 
himself, would gradually be annihilated. He,^ 
therefore,, derives both his ii»;ome and capital 
from others, and has no self-derived fund moPi 
than others bisive, . * 

The land theorists have applied the tertil- 
create to the cultivating chtss. This class> ac^-' 
cording to them, ' creates income and wealth! 
Other classes only share in it, when created* 
Much stress has been laid on this, particularly^ 
of' late. -They use it with a triumphant tone,; at 
pointing out some occult quality, which con** 
stitutes an essential difference bet^veen culti- 
vation and other species of eirouland; Let us se* 
what real quality it cspq indicate. 

To apply the term create in a literal sense t5 

jtdrculator is an absurdity. To create strictly^ 

or form out of nothing, is the work- of Deity 

ak>ne* Circulators can modify and combine, 

they can give another sort of form to what &* 

actually existing ; but they cannot give exisl^ 

ence to the materials pf any thing. The terat,^ 

. tktvk^ can only be applied metaphorically. . Tb 

Create income^ or capital, is only a strong figu^« 

ative term for'acquiring the ode and accomuUt- 

ing the otb^. ^ 

How, then, does the cultivator create income, 

r})iitbv diarging upon others ; thatis^ by dr^wi 
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iog it from the pockets of others ? And do not 
all the other classes create income in precisely 
the same' way by means of one, another r^ This 
is a' strange kind of fcreator, indebd, to be ob- 
liged to have recourse to the assistance of others, 
jsdeed, actually ti borrow from others what he 
creates. In truth, there is scarcely any class 
of circulators, to which this metaphor would 
not be apparently more correctly applied, than 
to that of the cultivator. His income is gene^ 
rally obtained by the sweat of his brow, and by 
a very tedious process. No one labours more 
expressly for others, or- 1$ paid more expressly 
by others. Not do the charges. of any one 
make a more conspicuous portion in the price of 
things. The incomes acquired by many of the 
circulators, w;hom M. Qiiesnai and his followers 
call unptoducfti ve, have mudi more the appear^ 
ance of crtation, from their, suddenness and 
greatness. ' Some of our eminent public singer^ 
by d few'^fleetid^sounds,^ will, in fi^e or ten 
minutes, create an income of fifty or a hundred 
^>9unds9 the creation of which would, occupy a 
ei^tivatdif as-ma&y months. That poeticr crea« 
Wt, oii^ northern bard, by means of bis mental 
^eraCttena, made Viable ion a few quires of paper, 
.ka3 created' an incnme of two or three thousand 
pounds in less than half a year, .which would 
require the exertionc(' of the cultivator for half a 
-doaen of years to create* In shortj there are few 
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cUsses to wbooOy in general (for there are excep-^ 
tioBsX the tei:m creatCi with respect to iucoii)^, 
might not he more char^pteristicaUy applied, 
iban to that, if I may be pardoned the epithet, 
of the sweating creator, to -whom our unpro* 
ductive land-theQri3t« do apply it% . 

But M* Quesnai contends, « that there .is a^ 
essential di&tinplliQn between the labour of tlie 
cultivator, and .the labour of the mai^ufa;;tttrer« 
Let .the produce of tl>e foo-mer bejn^reased tq 
any extent, the demand will rem^ili thQ aamei 
fjQom the increase, in the number of j the covkj 
sumers, which it will maintaiqt . His articles^ 
tlierefoire, not .being liable to a permanent ex* 
cess of supply, their price will alu^^ay^ be such 
as to leave a profit after paying far the f^^riner's 
maintenance. . But the prpdocUons of the maaur 
facturer having no such teodeft^y to : increase 
the number: of the demanders^'if they be c^Tt 
ried beyond a certain amount, or the quantity 
actually wanted, eitlier a part ^wiU Temaia un? 
•old, or the. whole will sell at a lower prica. 
The .quantity is thu;s limited, as we^ as thf 
price; and the latter will be reduced -$0 th^ 
value of the. raw material^ ^d of the maintc^ 
nance of the workman ami .his master. Manur 
facturing labour thus adds only a value equal tp 
its own maintenance. 

The HQtiQu of Quesnai, which has been 
lidQpted by rtie Reverend Mr* M^lthus, that, in 
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the case of subsistence, the supply regulates die 
demand, is not merely not founded on actual 
results in real life, but is positively contrary to 
these, both general and particular. It has been 
shown by Mr. Gray*, that the universal law of 
nature with respect to circulation is^ that the 
demand regulates the supply in the case of sub- 
sistence, as of all other things dependent on the 
will of man. All actual results coincide with 
this. Our farmers have lately (and often be« 
fore) found to their cost, that subsistence may 
increase beyond the demand for it, so as to 
Tower the price, just as in the case of manu- 
factures, to such a degree that, far from leaving 
any prc6t| it sul::^ects th^m to a ruinous loss. 

« 

But I mean to go into a particular discussion of 
this important question elsewhere. 

Let us admit for the moment, that, in sub*^ 
sistence, the amount of the supply does regulate 
the amount of the demand. What essential 
difference arises from this as to price ? So as 
the demand and the supply arie equal, it matters 
not, ais far as price is concenied, whether the 
eupply regulate the demand, as Quesnai imi^;- 
gines, or the demand regulates the supply, as 
in real life. Both suppose the buyers and 
sellers to be equal* The charges forming the 

• Hffp. of Sules, Book 1^1. di. l^ and Book VL cht % 
V^^ 
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price win be the same, and the ability in the . 
circulators^ of the seller to diarge, and the 
buyer to pay, will be the same. 

Quesnai, Smithy and unproductive theorists 
in general, seem to confine their attention en^ 
ttrely to the means of charging, and to ovet^ 
look the still more material object in this ^es«' 
tion, the means of being paid^ This is the 
grand source of their errors. The price of 
things is the' medium, fay \(rhich the crrculatori 
of every class are paid ; that is, acquire income 
and capital ; and if we analyze this, and attend 
to the various charges which constitute it, wb 
ihall find the charge of the cultivator forming 
a . portion of this medium of payment as dis^ 
tinctly, but in no other shape, than the charges 
of the other classes. 

Our land theorists treat, this subject, as if 
they considered that the charge for maintenancef 
or subsistence, formed the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the price of things. But the fact is, 
that, clothing, lodging, service, government, 
teaching, amusement, and profit, fol-m as teal 
portions of charge in the price of things, aS the 
. food consumed during the period of the employ- 
ment for which the price is obtained. The 
proportions which these charges bear to one 
another vary according to the predominant ar« 
tides used by classes, and to the rates of popu- / 
lation and wealth. Accuracy, therefore^ on 
aach a lubject is um^ttainable. Price betii|j^ 
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tbat by which circwfators^ obtain their iti- 
' eoixiefii, the amounts of both Will comspoad*. 
Ticcording to Mr. Gi'ay's' conjectural table 
of^faese proportioiiS) iu the piesent geoeral 
average prices .of Britain^ ^uhsistenoe tonus 
a charge o£ about SO per cent; If we as- 
auime ' tlus as the propoFtioDi the < pgreaent 
average- income of British cultivators derived 
from the produce of the earth, in the form of 
mere subsistence, is about dO miUitest* ^^ 

^ AxioaiX. p. 11- 

ff In the year 1814, the income of England a]i4 
Scotland, from land in property, is stated 
tohavebeen ^£43,^9,021 

Troin the produce of land 38,S96,14S 

82,28^,164 
Deduct for tithes, quarries, mines, iron-works, 
&c, as the value of these arises from teach- 
ing, building! &c. . • • 4,195,005 

jg 78,090,159 

F/om this sum should also be deducted the amount de- 

rired from timber, bark, straw not eaten, skins, wool^'flax^ 

.' hemp, flowering shrubs, from horses not employed in agri« 

culture, &c. for these do not belong to the division of subsist* 

• eiiee. But this amount is not known* It must, however j be 

eottsiderable* 

The total above stated including only- s«cb incomes as 
were above £S0 a yeiir, those under it are to, be added ; but 
the amount can only be guessed at. In 1815, there were 
returns flrom 474,596 occupierlk of land above ^50 a year« 
Those of incotnea jmder JgSOf amounted to 1-14,778. The 
Hufqs^er 9f faoiilies $}u«fly esofteyied in agricultare in IMl 
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thi8 evidently iBdlpdes not only, their charge for 
8ubsf6teHC6 on that producei but for ohthinf^ 
hotrsing, teaGhing, government, and so: forth»> 
Their net charge for subsistence . on that pccH- 
dttce will therefore be about 27 iniilions, , md 
the other - 63 millions are charged for,, and 
drawn from^ the othbr classecf to reimburse them'* 
selves for other artidesc 

If any <:lass of circulatof a continue . to . UM 
certain , articles, it has : the means iof cbargo^ 
for them ; for, were it not^K>, it must discontinue 
the use of thein« This is so evident^ as ^to b9 
an axiom in statistics *. ' 

If, therefore, the cultivatoruse the su" tides 
of the manu&cturer, the> teacher, &a he itiust 
chai^ for them, and. we knowhe dcfes. For 
bis class in Ifoitain, instead of drawing aa in- 
come of £7 millions only, ou tlie Mibsistence 
which it raises, obtains 90. Were it to forego 
the use of every thing but subsistence, , ip9tea4 



9$SJSXf and proba^jr in 18H naight reach 95Q,O0a 
Xhif ppoidd' ^iqnpeie ab0i;tt 475,00Q>agripuItiirftl families under 
dSO ayear. To take thepe at j£4D a year, would probably 
not be too high, as most of the children earn something. 
This would give 19 miUioni, and ihe«twa sums together Make 
07 nttilioas. If rioifr. i^e dedittsl d^'income dsUn^fimn 
liabeB,,sIans^ wool^Ae* .il 19 probablp, that Mr»6n7> f^i^ 
per oentag^ is.not TCPryfiur ftom the r^ one« 
* Axiom YI» p. 10» 
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a troublesome neighbour, or a rapacious land- 
owner, is of more use in promoting the pro- 
ductiveness of a farm, that some idle slovenly 
farmers, who spend most of their time at the 
smithy or the public house. The teaching 
classes are also useful in rendering land mor6: 
productive. The schoolmaster, by enlarge 
ing the ideas of the farmer, and instructing^ 
him how to observe; the natural philosopher/ 
by teaching him the principles of Vegetation ; 
the clergyman, by urging him to be sober and 
hidustrious ; are all, as it were, fellow-workers 
with him, or at least assistants in cultivating 
Ihesoil niote (effectually. The medical circu- 
fetor occasionally brings him most essential aid. 
The menial licrvarit, though npt directly employ- 
ed either in sowing, hoeing, reaping, carrying, 
Ifhreshihg, winnowing, milking, and so forth, is 
^ we, by atfding to his comforts, and enabling 
Him and his land-labourers to^ve their time and 
attention more fully to their business. Even the 
amusing classes sometimes assisj: him in his task 
6f cultivation. 1 pass over the general effect of 
amusement, when properly used, iur making the 
inind more cheerful andvigprous* • We. ^now 
that music is adtuaUyeoiplDy^- to increase the 
labours of the cultivaton For one instance out 
of naany, the piper in the Highlands frequently 
follows t^e labourers in the fields, pa^culafly in 
hay and corn harvest;^ and with \i\$ str^ns it^^ 
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apirits them to greater exertions. Tbu& every, 
class of circulators may be considered as di- 
rectly or indirectly assistants in the labour of 
cultivation* 

But it is difficult on this theory to point ou(^ 
the persons employed in agricultural bu^infjs^ 
who are to be considered as prpductii^ ox no^ 
m wlut is the chacaeteriAticai mairk^r quality of 
product! v^»ss in their modes of €tmploymen(» 
The hedgeri theditcher, the drainer^ ;(^hecarter| 
tlie blacksmith, the nia(;^lae«maH6r, fFe<iuently 
do more thfan either the' latid*.owner» or even the 
ittrmer; .Are, then,, all productive? Ot whi^i 
flialcM them not so ? _, 

It is by no means, however^ my.int^ntiQfi 
to carp, but dmdidly to inquire whether nature 
liaifr really dmwn a tite like» or ««iliie whisht lilqe^ 
4hat of JMT. Quesnai and his follower^. Wijtb^ 
ttit making nice di8tsncti<njus» I |)iall considitr 
.all those as cultivators iifho» according to the 
di^iiioii in the Hi^pinesa. fif States, ar« dealers 
in aj^icidJtuial^ctrciilaiid; Ibat is, onployed fpr 
'ticiore or less of thtiir tioie ift^e business cr6ate4 
by prooanng aobsialeiice» either froiqt land or 

. ^Thik' vesy nuneions claas of circulators has 

the. means of acquiring {MWie, and accumulat- 

. ing capital. This it effects by charging others 

for its articles which they want But though 

H derives its income and capital chiet)^ fio ^ 

c 4 
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Other classes, it does not injure these in ther 
fame pursuit : it does not rob them of what it 
draws from them, for they charge in return ; 
and they are enabled to pharge more liberally oh 
it, the more liberally it charges upon them. 
The price of its articles is, .thus taken into the 
general pricie of things ; and its income, while 
it is so much added to the nation's, which 
would be so much less without it, tends strongly 
to stimiilate the circulandary powers, or to en- 
large the means of others to charge by increas* 
ing employment, ahd thus enables them also to' 
itcqtiire^ income and <;apital. It is, therefore^ 
evidently a class productive of additional wealth 
to the community. 

■' But M. Quesiiai and his followers go far- 
ther, and affifm ^ that it akme is producthe* And 
-Why? In what respect, as to producing in- 
come, capital wealthy does it differ from other 
classes of circulatorsrf It derives its income 
and capital chiefly fmm tliem, as they derive 
their incQn^e and capital partly from it Has it 
any self-derived fuod of its own^ which the 
ethers have not"? No: for wher^ does it, or 
where can it exist ? Were the cultivator to giv^ 
his corn and cattto to others for nothing, he 
would soon find, that he would acquire neither 
incoifie nor capital, but entirely lose both. 
Kay^ in disposing of these, were he only to 
charge . fot theip th^ amount of w^ others 
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. charge lipdn him, he would find be acquired no 
iticome, and what capital he had formerly re*^ 
ceived from his predecessors, or accumulated 
himself, would gradually be annihilated. He,* 
therefore,' derives both his income and capital 
from others, and has no self-derived fund mont 
than others have, • . * 

The land theorists have applied the teral^ 
create to the cultivating ctess*. This class^ ac^-' 
cording to them, ' creates income and wealth! 
Other classes only share in it, when created^; 
Much stress has been laid on this, particularly^ 
of late. .'They use it with a triumpbaiut tone,; at 
pointing out some occult quality, which con* 
stitutes an essential difference bet^Vi^n ctilti* 
vation and other ^peci^s of cirouland; Xet us sei 
what raz/ quality it cflPB indicate. 

To apply the term creche in a literal sense td 
A dirculator is an absurdity. To create strictly^ 
or form out of nothing, is the work of Deity 
alone* Circulators can -modify and combine, 
•j they can give another sort of fonn to what h' 

actually existing; but they cannot give exisl^ 
ence to the materials pf any thing* The temt,^ 
tiien, can only be applied metaphorically. .. Tb 
Create income^ or capital, is only a strong figu^« 
ative term for acquiring the one and accomulat- 
ing the otb^. 

How, then, does the cultivator create income, 
;})iitb^ diarging uponotherf ; that is^ by drt^Wi 
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mg it from the pockets of others ? And do not 
all the other classes create income in precisely 
the same way by means of one.anotber? This 
is a' strange kind of fcreator, indebd, to be ob^ 
liged to have recourse to the Assistance of others, 
jsdeedi actually t6 borrow from others what he 
creates. In truth, there is scarcely any class 
of circulators, to which this nietaphor would 
not be apparently more correctly applied, than 
to that of the cultivator. \ His income is gene* 
rally obtained by the sweat of his brow, and by 
H vefy tedious process. No one labours more 
expressly for others^ or is paid mone expressly 
by/Others. Not do the charges. of any one 
make a more conspicuous portion in the price of 
things. The incoriies acquired by many of the 
circulators, whom M. Qiiesnai and his followers 
call unptoduc^tive, have much more ^be ap)iear« 
ance of citation, from their: suddenness and 
greatness. ' Some of our eminent public singer^ 
by dfeyr'^ fleeting sounds^ will, in fi^e or ten 
minutes, create an income of fifty or a hundred 
^>9^ndsi the creation of which would ooiupya 
ei^tivatof as-many months. : That poetic crea« 
I^Y, oiit northern bard, by means of bis mental 
.eraStiens, made i*iaibleion a few quires of paper, 
.has created' an incnme of two or three thousand 
pounds in less than half a year, /which would 
require the exertionc(- of the cultivator for half a 
-doasen of years to create. In shortj there are few 
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classes to wboiDy in geOjeral (for (here are except 
tionsX the term createi with respect to mcom^, 
inijgpht not be more charapteristically appUed, 
tbao to that, if I may b^ pardoned the epitb^tf 
of the sweating creator, to -whom our unpro* 
ductive land-theorists do apply it* . 

But M. Quesnai contends,. that there is a^ 
essential di&ttnpAiQn between the labour of the 
cultivator, and , the labour of the manufact^urer* 
Let .the produ^ce of tlie foo-mer be^iv:reased tq 
any extent, the demand will remaiti the) same^ 
fcom the increiase, in the number of; the cprx^ 
sumers, which it. will maintain, . His articles^ 
tlierefare, not .being liable to a permanent ex* 
cess of supply, their price will alu^ay« be such 
as to leave a prci&t after paying far the farmer's 
maintenance. . But the prpdoctAons of the maaur 
facturer .having no such tendetioy to : increase 
the number of the demanders^' if they be car? 
ried beyond a certain amount, or the quantity 
actually wanted, eitlier a part ;wiU :remain;unr 
sold, or the. whole will sell at a lower prix:€v 
The .quantity is thu^ limited, as well as th^ 
price; and the latter will be reduced io the 
value of the. raw material, ^nd of the -maintctp 
nance of the workman and .his master. Manur 
factttring labour thus add^ oply ^ value eqjual t^ 
its own maintenance. 

The notf qn of Quesnai, which has been 
^dppted by i\\e Reverend Mr, Maltbus, that^ in 
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the case of subsistence, the supply regulates tlie 
demand, is not merely not founded on actual 
results in real life, but is positively contrary to 
these, both general and particular. It has been 
shown by Mr. Gray*, that the universal law of 
nature with respect to circulation is^ that the 
demand regulates the supply in the case of sub- 
sistence, as of all other things dependent on the 
wiH of mati. All actual results coincide with 
this. Our farmers have lately (and often be^ 
fore) found to their cost, that subsistence may 
increase beyond the demand for it, so as to 
tower the price, just as in the case of manu^* 
factures, to such a degree that, far from leaving 
any profit, it subjects th^m to a ruinous loss* 
But I mean to go into a particular discussion of 
this important question elsewhere. 

Let us admit for the moment, that, in sub^ 
sistence, the amount of the supply does regulate 
the aimount of the demand. What essential 
difference arises from this as to price .^ So as 
the demand and the supply are equal, it matters 
not, as far as price is concerned, whether the 
supply regulate the demand, as Quesnai imi^- 
gines, or the demand regulates the supply, as 
in real life. Both suppose the buyers and 
sellers to be equal* The charges forming the 

^ Hffp. of Sules, Bedk tl. sh. ▼. and Book VL ch« it 
ill, ^ 
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price will be the same, and the ability in the 
circulators, of the seller to charge, and the 
buyer to pay, will be' the same. 

Quesnai, Smith, and unproductive theorists 
in general, seem to confine their attention en^ 
tirely to the means of charging, and tp ovef^ 
look the still more material object in this ^es« 
tion, the means of being paid. This is the 
grand source of their errors. The price ot 
things is the medium, by which the circulator! 
of every class are paid ; that is, acquire income 
and capital ; and if we analyze this, and attend 
to the various charges which constitute it, wb 
shall find the charge of the cultivator forniing 
a . portion of this medium of payment as dis^ 
tinctly, but in no other shape, than the charges 
of the other classes. 

Our land theorists treat, this subject, as if 
they considered that the charge for maintenancef 
or subsistence, formed the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the price of things. But the fact is, 
that clothing, lodging, service, government, 
teaching, amusement, and profit, foi-m as real 
portions of charge in the price of things, aS the 
food consumed during the period of the employ- 
ment for which the price is obtained. Tbe 
proportions which these charges bear to one 
another vary according to the predominant ar- 
tides used by classes, and to the rates pf pbpu« 
lation and wealth. Accuracy^ therefore^ on 
rach a subject is uii^ttaipable. Price \mvfg 






that by which circufators^ obtain their Ja- 
' comeia, the amounts of both wilt: correspond *- 
According to Mr. GcayV coif^jectural table 
lofrtfaese proportions^ iu the ^pt^esent general 
ayen^ prices i.O'f Britain^ .subsisteaoe tbrms 
a charge of ^hoiit 30 per cent; If we as* 
Aume ' tlus as ihe proportion, the present 
average ' income of Brit^h cultivators derived 
from the produce of the earth, in the form of 
mere subsistence, is about' QQ millicmst- ^^ 

^ AsdomX* p. 11. 

ff In the year 1814>, the income of England and 
Scotland, from land in property^ is stated 
tohavebeen ^£43,^9,021 

Troin the produce of land 38,396,143 

82,28^,164* 
' Deduct fbr tithes, quarries, mines, iron-works, 
&c. as the value of these arises from teach- 
ing, building, &c. • «« • 4,195,005 

jg 78,090,159 

Fjrom this sum should also be deducted th^ amoimt dt • 
rived from timber, bark, straw not eaten, skins, wool^'flaz, 
hemp, flowering shrubs, from horses not employed in agri* 
culture, &c. for these do not belong to the division of subsist* 
- eiiee. But this amount k not known. It must, however^ be 
eoBsidersble. 

The total above stated iaduding only s«eb incpmes as 
were above jC50 a year, those under it are to, be added ; but 
the amount can only be guiessed at. In 1815, there were 
returns firom 474,596 occupier!^ of land dbove £60 a year^ 
Those of incomes pnder j$5D, amounted to tl4,778.' The 
aw^er gi familiep icbi^fly emjioyjeA in agriculture in 1^1 
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this evidently includes not only their charge for 
subsistence on that produce^ but for clothings 
bowing, teacdiing, govdrnment, and so. forth.^; 
Their net charge for subsistence . on that, pccn^ 
duce will therefore be about S7 miilions, md 
the ether 63 millions are charged for,, and 
drawn frofn^^ the other classes tp reimburse them« 
selves for other vtidesc 

If any <:lass of circulatots continue . to . iiso 
certain . articles, ^ it has : the means of cbargtjs^ 
for them ; fot*, were it not^o, it must discontinue 
the use of them* This is so evident^ as ifeo be 
an axiom in statistics *. ' 

If, therefofe,' the cultivator use the articles 
of' the manu&cturer, the^ teacher^ &a he itiust 
charge for them, and. we know he does. For 
bis class in Britain, instead of drawing an in- 
come' of £7 millions only, on tlie subsistence 
which it raises, obtains 90. Were it to forego 
Ae use of every thing but subsistence, , iwUa^ 



996fi96f «d piobs|dy: in 18H might reach BSQfiOO^ 
f Ikif «pMild' iuppose about 475>000 ^griqultttral families under 
£50 ajrear. To take thepe at jC40 a year, would probably 
not be too liigh, as most of the children earn something. 
This would give 19 milfioni, and ihe^two iuma iogeCher stake 
9? miilioins. If lioi^ We dedxiiet the income dim^d^fimn 
tiaiMB, akini, wool^ te» A 19 probabl^y that Mr. Guff's qgisfr 
jecnurnl per centag^ is.not vcpry fiur from the r^ ime« , 
* Axioia VI» p* 10. 
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of Periling iu wheat, for example, at 80a. a quafr 
taVy i% would part with that grain at Buch a re^ 
' duced rate^ as would produce 63 per cent. les» 
than its present income, drawn from nubsisteDce/ 
'the dass is thus, by means of the other Qlasaes^, 
Enabled to charge 80 ahillings^ iRstea4 pf th^ 
sum that would pay for subsistence alone. . It 
matters not in what form any of the circulators 
connected with the production pf subsistence 
charge. Whether it.be by holding a plough^ 
by overseeing labourers, or by obtaining rent 
Ibr the temporary possession of land, if they usi^ 
other articles besides mere subsistence^ they 
must charge for them, and have the means or 
ipaying for them. ^ All go alike into the price 
of grain, cattle, and so forth, and make up the 
amcnnt of 90 millions charged on subsistence. 
On the other hand,^ the manufacturer of 
clothing articles, for example, oiit of other cir- 
culators, must have the means of. charging 
for, and obtaining payment for, the various 
tirtfcles of subsistence, lodging, teaching, ftc. 
that he continues to use, and profit. Whatever be 
the form in which any of the class charges, 
whether as master, or servant, or capitalist, it 
goes alike into the price : the whole makings 
according to Mr. Gray's conjectural table, dbout 
14 per cent, on British income, or 42 millions a 
year. This amount is thus charged upon, and 
drawn from the cultivators i^d other classes ac«^ 
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cording to the respective proportions of their 
incomes ; and they again reimburse themselves 
by their charges upon him according to the ex* 
tent of his. Where, then, is the difference b&» 
tween him and the cultivator? , There is no 
more natural limit preventing him from charging 
and drawing for, by means of his price, the full 
amount of what he wants, than there is upon 
the latter. He obtains, by charging, partly 
through the agency of the cultivator, the va- 
rious articles he uses, together with an extra 
profit, as circumstances permit, just as the cuU 
tivator obtains the same, partly by chargiiK^ 
upon him. And we know from facts, or the 
universal use among the manufacturing class of 
the same articles used by the cultivating (and 
generally even in a higher degree), that he has 
in reality the means of so charging. Besides^ 
the manufacturing and other classes are con** 
stantly purchasing land. They must, therefore, 
possess the power of obtaining a surplus profit, 
after paying for their mere expences. The same 
fact shows^ that the cultivator, either from im^* 
prudence or occasional circumstances, cannot 
always obtain a price equal to his expences* 
Else why should he part with his land ? The 
manufacturer, therefore (and the same thing 
holds true with respect to all other classes), has 
as fully the means of adding to his labour the 
value of the various articles he uses, and an extra 
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ehargejor prqfity oc^r 4md abtwe e.vpences, as tiie 
cultivator has. And. the latter dmivs part of his 
extra 67 millions from the former, m the due 
proportion, as the former draws part of his ex* 
tea 36 from the latter. 

M« Quesnai's •distinctions are, thei*efbre^ 
founded jBierely on imagination, and his state* 
ment of results is contrary to actual &cts. 

With respect to that agricultural charge 
which we call rent, in spite of all the faiK^iful 
speculations which have been sported by M. 
Que^iai and others on it, there is nothing es»- 
#entiaUy peculiar in its character. It is of th# 
6ame nature with a thousand other charges. 
The land-owner lends the use of his Ibnd for a 
"valuable consideration, as the ship-owner lendti 
the use of his vessel, the horse-letter the use 
of his horse, the bill-discounter the use of his 
•money, tl)e workman the use of his time and 
hands, and the writer the use of his time and 
talents. And the land- owner's charge goes into 
the price of the produce of the land, just like 
that of the ploughman, the cartwright, blacks 
smi'th, tax-gatherer, and the rest 

If we view the land-owner cultivating hts 
own soil, and selling his own produce, as he fre- 
quently does in real life, the whole of the fond 
theorizing about surplus, produce is quashed, at 
once. Thb vision is found to be like most of 
the other peculiarities, of this theory of sheer 
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fanaginatioti^ a baseless fabric. In the case 
xnentioned^ the charges are really the same as in 
the former ; bat they are made in the lump, or 
by one person instead of two or three, as when 
ibe muslin manufacturer, instead of employing 
another to weave, and a third to sell, weavisii 
9XBd sells himself. 

Quesnai and his followers, attending, as 
wual, miore to the peculiarity of form in charg- 
ing, thati to the real sources of wealth, seem to 
found their imaginations about rent on the idea 
of this particular charge being an entire gain, for 
which nothing equivalent was given. This, 
however, is perfectly incorrect It is a return foir 
{capital invested either in purchasing cultivated, 
or cultivating wast^ ground| and, in general, ra«^ 
ther a low return. 

Land, which is the medium adapted by na«- 
ture to afford the chief supply of subsistence ta 
men^ and the irrational anitnals, requires a great 
4eal of labour, of skill, and capital, to make it 
produce the quantity which it is capable of pro-r 
-dncing. Cultivation is a work not only of 
tnuch expence, but much trouble and anxiety ; 
^nd as those persons who inherit land from 
their ancestors, or purchase it, are generally 
wealthy, they will not tak« the trouble, or run 
the hasJard, of cultivating it themselves^ They, 
therefore, let the use of this medium of subsist- 
fSC^ to those who afe willing to be at tltf 
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trouble of making it productive, for a valuable 
return. In this they consult their own profit, 
as much as their own ,case. There are some ex- 
ceptions ; but in general, when they cultivate 
themselves, from their habits being so unsuited 
to the business, instead of making gain, they 
incur loss. In their hands land, far from re- 
turning a surplus produce of income, is, for the 
ttiost part, attended with a regular diminution of 
capital. Few of them but would be thankful 
to be able to answer like the North British earl^ 
who cultivated a large farm of his own, instead 
of letting it fike the rest. On being asked how 
his farm was going on, " Extremely well thi^ 
year, indeed," replied his Lordship : " I have 
only lost the rent." 

Capital-inxested in land, far from being paiiw 
ticularly productive of income, as the theory 
of the economists holds out, is very much the 
reverse. Perhaps, on an average, no other 
mode of investing capital returns less. From 
three to four per cent, may be considered as the 
general return ; whereas capital invested in ma- 
nufactures is understood in average good time* 
to bring back from seven to ten per cent. 
Land is seldom or never so low as 20 years pur- 
chase, if the rent be fair, except in very bad 
times. On the average, it is from 25 to 30 
years purchase, and frequently it rises above 
this. The reason is, that it is a favourite modj^ 
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of investing capital with all classes of circu- 
iators ; and those capitalists who in general pur- 
chase it, are rich enough to consider some other 
qualities fuilj as valuable as productiveness 
^ith respect to income. Land hold§ out secu- 
rity, rank, political influence, grandeur to them, 
and they are willing to purchase these at the 
HBxpence of a part of their profits *. 

It might be asked the economist, why fix ou 
that tcharge of the supplier of subsistence, called 
rent only, as being of the surplus kind? Why 
not take in also the farther additional charges 
of the corn-dealer, flour-factor, and baker, and 
of the drover, the carcass-monger, and the sell- 
ing butcher? The charges of all these arp 
added to the price of subsistence as really as 
'that of the land-owner ; and income or surplus 
produce is drawn from subsistence as fully by 
means of them, as by means of rent. 

From this analysis of rent, it is evident, that 
there is nothing essentially peculiar in it, or any 
thing to raise a superstructure of productive- 
ness, while other modes of charging are unpro- 
ductive. It is a charge arising out of the cir- 
cumstances of land and the habits of its pos- 
sessors. It is drawn from the other circulators, 
like any other charge, for it forms a regular 
#tem in the price of things, charged on all 

# ^sp\ of States, Book II. ch. iii, p. ljS4y 
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.classes by means of subsistence. It rises an4 £^V 
like all other charges^ aic:cording to the circifm^ 
iBtances of the^mark^t^ And, n$, it is by mean0 
of it that the land capitalist procures income^ 
and is able to meet the chargjss of others xnpfm 
faim> we find it, like all other species of circa<^ 
land, uniforjnlyi ou ah ayerage^ rising to q«ef 
the larger demands of the gov^nment and th# 
other classes, manufacturers, teachers^ and to 
jpay the more luxurious style of livings which 
springs froj^i the increase of pppulatH)n aii4 
Wealth. 

The income of the other cla$9es. of citcuhykon 
in Great Britain is probably twice t;he aqaoupt 
pf that pf the class of cultivators* which is 
.drawn from subsisteuce^ Wbat reason, or ahar 
idow of a reason, can be given, that the 210 mil* 
jiions sterling per annum pf the focmer axe to 
Jt>e reckoned unproductive, while the 9Q miUipBA 
pf the latter are productive? Doe? not the for- 
mer income, like the Ijatter^ and the lattpi like 
the former, afford to the individual aaid th^ 
state the means of obtaining the objects they 
want? Do not both alik6 stimulate the circu^* 
Jandary powers, or tenfl to increase prnploy? 
xneiit ? And are they are not alike recipropally 
jadyantajgeou9 to each pther? The net portioil 
pf the cultivator's incouie^ which is changed fp^ 
jn\ere subsistence in BritaiQ, is S7 iX^illions ; but 
^1*6 it possible th^it bamau; society could exist 
^yithoiit any other emp]i9y^ent th^ni that yirh|cl^ 
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Wise^ &<m proicuri!pg subsistesce, aiad causes . 
^uefttly 90 charge o^de but for subsistence^ the. 
^^^ ^r jt^ from the diminiAtio^ of the stu 
Willis deriyed from, ojther cla^^e^^ would be con^f 
Hjdeiabrly nader th^t aoiount 

$ut if cttltftyation \i^f^e th^. sole souiice of 
mllfiitiQval we^ltb to^ a ^ountfy^ how aire these 
AlO ja[ullioii3 of income derived from tl^e 90^ 
iwhicbt iiic)«d9 tlie charges of tbe cultivator for 
Ib/e uticle^ of other classes? It is $df-evident 
tilmt tbey ai:e ei^tfirely additional, and do vpt 
«nat in the former, or coiistitute only an income 
of a mere transfer cast, to adopt an idea fronl 
J4n Giay'a pfoduetive theory. Uoyr can 210 
lealiiions be included in or trai^sferred from 90?> 
W^fe we even to gvaiit, that the whole of 
tiie produce of the l^ind were income to the cul- ' 
levator al<>a6^ the land-economist would still b^e 
» tlae aame dilemwat The presei^t average pr<j- 
duoe of land thrqpgfaout Britain,, in every form, 
has been taken as high as 200 millions. 6ut this 
sncliKies in it a great deal more than the mere 
materials of subsistence. It compriseis the value 
of the materials of clothing, as wool, flax, 
«kins, &c. pf building, wood, straw, stone, lime, 
SUfQ. of ihachine^makers and the metal-wprking 
. «la94e«, as well as fewel, kelp, and the ipter^st on 
cis^ital borrowed from circulators put of the 
if^iqultural 4ivi9iop, &c* The cultivator, with 
fespect to these; is to be considered as belonging 

P 4 
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that by which circufators^ obtaia their ifl- 
' eoiseiSy the amounts of both Wilt: corpespondf* 
According to Mr. Gray's' coifijectural table 
lof^faese proportions) iu thft present general 
ayen^ prices .of Britain^ vSubsisteiiQe toFms 
a charge o£ about SO per cent; If we as** 
«ume ' tins as iiie proportion, the present 
average- income of Brit^h cultivators derived 
from the produce of the earth, la the form of 
mere subsistence, is about' ^ millito$t* ^^ 

« ' - . 

^ Axiom X* p. IK 

ff In the year 1814>, the iocome of Engknd and 
Scothmd, from land in property^ is stated 
to have been £ 43,^9,021 

Trom the produce of land • • • « 38,396,143 

82,285,164» 
Deduct for tithes, quarrieis, mines, iron-works, 
&c. as the value of these arises from teach- 
ing, building, Ac. . • V 4,195,005 

jg 78,090,159 

Fjrom this sum should also be deducted th^ amoimt dt • 
rived firom timber, bark, straw not eaten, skins, wool^'flaz, 
hemp, flowering shrubs, from horses not employed in agri* 
culture, &c for these do not belong to the division of subsist* 
' ence. But this amount is not known. It must, however j be 
eonsidendile. .' 

The total above stated including only- svieb incomes as 
were above jC50 a year, those under it are to.be added; but 
the amount can only be guiessed at. In 1815, there were 
returns firom 474,596 occupiers of land above £B0 a year« 
Those of inoOttea .under ^650, amonnted to tl4,778. The 
aw^er 9f ffogiiilies fcbi^fly cdoirioyed in agricultare in 1S}1 
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this evidently includes not only their charge fo^ 
subsistence on that produce^ but; for clothings 
bousing, teadiing, government, and so forth*> 
Their net cbarge for subsistence . on that pw^- 
duce will therefore be about S7 iniHions,.rad 
tfve other 63 millions are charged for,, and 
drawn froin^ the odier classes to reimburse them« 
selves for other vticlesi 

If any <:lass of circulatoits continue . to . nso 
certsun. articles, it has die means of cbargiji^ 
for them ; for, were it not^M)) it must di^continua 
the use of them* This is so evident^ as )t3o b9 
to axiom in statistics *• ' 

If, therefore,' the cultivator use the artaclet 
of the manu&cturer, thei teacher, &a he itiust 
charge fibr them, and . we know he does. . Fqk 
his class in Britain, instead of drawing aa in- 
come of £7 millions pnly, on the subsistence 
which it raises, obtains 90. Were it to forego 
the use of every thing but subsistence, , iQ9tea4 



r, and pfobs^dy: in 18H mig^t reach 95Q,O0a 
i' pappose aboilt 4tJ6fiOQ ^griqultttral families under 
jtSO a. year* To take tbepe at jC40 a year, would probably 
not be too bigh, as most of the children earn something. 
This would give 19 miffioni, and the^two sums logeOier Make 
0? millions. If iio# We dedim the .income dsm9d>fffMi 
liBbeB,.akmi, wool^ te. .il 19 probably, that9Sr*6iMf*s ^Qtfr 
per centag^ is.nQt vcpry .fiur from the r^ i»ie« 
* Axiom VI* p* 10* 
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of celling it8 wheat, for example, at 80s>. a qmf< 
t^y it would part with that grain at such a re^ 
duced rate^ as would produce 63 per cent. less* 
than its present income, drawn from subsistence/ 
'the dass is thu3, by means of the other classes,, 
Enabled to charge 80 shillings^ instead pf the 
sum that would pay for subsistence alone. , It 
matters not in what form any of the circulatars^ 
connected with the production of subsistence 
charge. Whether it.be by holding ^ p.loiigb/ 
by overseeing labourers^ or by obtaining rent 
for the teqiporary possession of land, if they usQ 
other articles besides mere subststrace^ they 
must charge for them, and have the means oF 
paying for them. ^.All go alike into the price 
of grain, cattle, and so forth, and make up the 
amount of 90 millions charged on subsistence. 
On the other hand,^ the manufacturer of 
clothing articles, for example, out of other ctr* 
culators, must have the m^ns of. charging 
for, and obtaining payment for, the various 
irtfcles of subsistence, lodging, teaching, &c. 
that he continues to use, and profit. Whatever be 
the form in which any of the class charges, 
whether as master, or servant, or capitalist, it 
^oes alike into the price : the whole making, 
according to Mr. Gray's conjectural table, about 
14 per cent, on British income, or 42 millions a 
year. This amount is thus charged upon, and 
drawn from the cultivators ^nd other classes ac^ 
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cording to the respective proportions of their 
incomes; and they again reimburse themselves 
by their chiarges upon him according to the ex^ 
tent of his. Where, then, is the difference b&* 
tween him and the cultivator? . There is no 
more natural limit preventing him from charging 
and drawing for, by means of his price, the full 
amount of what he wants, than there is upon 
the latter. He obtains, by charging, partly 
through the agency of the cultivator, the va- 
rious articles he uses, togetlrcr with an extra 
profit, as circumstances permit, just as the cul- 
tivator obtains the same, partly by chargim^ 
upon him. And we know from facts, or the 
universal use among the manufacturing class of 
the same articles used by the cultivating (and 
generally even in a higher degree), that he has 
in reality the means of so charging. Besides^ 
the manufacturing and other classes are con-* 
stantly purchasing land. They must, therefore, 
possess the power of obtaining a surplus profit, 
after paying for their mere expences. The same 
fact shows^ that the cultivator, either from im^ 
prudence or occasional circumstances, cannot 
always obtain a price equal to his expences^ 
Else why should he part with his land ? The 
manufacturer, therefore (and the same thing 
holds true with respect to all other classes), has 
as fully the means of adding to his labour the 
value of the various articles he uses, and an extra 
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ehurgefor profity wer and ehwe e^tpencesj as tiie 
cultivator has. And; the latter draw;^ part of his 
extra 67 million from the focmer, m the due 
proportion, as the former draws part of his ex- 
ti?a 36 from the latter. 

M, Qoesnai's 'distinctions are^ therefore^ 
foUi^d jnerely on imagination^ and his state* 
ment of results is contrary to actual &cts. 

With respect to that agricultural charge 
which we call rent^ in spite of all the fawifQl 
speculations which have been sported by M. 
Quesnai and others on It, there is nothing es^- 
tentially peculiar in its character. It is of th# 
same nature with a thousand other chargeSL 
The land-owner lends the use of his Ibnd for a 
Taldable consideration, as the ship-owner \&^^B 
the use of his vessel, the horse-letter the use 
of his horse, the bill-discounter the use of his 
4noney, tlie workmati the use of his time and 
hands, and the writer the use of his time and 
talents. And the land-owner s charge goes into 
the price of the produce of the land, just like 
that of the ploughman, the cartwright, black* 
"smi'th, tax-gatherer, and the rest 

If we view the lamd-owner cultivating hif 
4>wn soil, and selling his own produce, as he fre* 
quently does in real life, the whole of the fond 
theorizing about surplus, produce is quashed, at 
once. This vision is found to be like most of 
th« other peculiarities, of this theory of sheer 
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fanftginatimi) a baselesis fabric. In the case 
xnentioned, the charges are really the same as in 
the former ; biit they are made in the lump, or 
by one person insteisid of tvtro or three, as when 
ihe muslin manufacturer, int^tead of employing 
moliher to weave, and a third to sell, weave* 
imd sells himself. 

Quesnai and his followers, attending, as 
mual, mtore to the peculiarity of form in charg- 
ing, thati to the real sources of wealth, seem to 
found their imaginations about rent on the idea 
of this particular charge being an entire gain, for 
which nothing equivalent was given. This, 
however, is perfectly incorrect It is a return fot 
«;apital invested either in purchasing cultivated, 
or cultivating waste ground, and, in general, ra^ 
iher a low return. 

Land, which is the medium adapted by na^ 
ture to afford the chief supply of subsistence to 
men, and the irrational aninials, requires a great 
deal of labour, of skill, and capital, to make it 
produce the quantity which it is capable of pro-r 
Cueing. Cultivation is a work not only of 
inuch expence, but much trouble and anxiety ; 
<mA as those persons who inherit land from 
their ancestors, or prurchase it, are generally 
wealthy, they will not take the trouble, or run 
the hazard, of cultivating it themselves* T^ey, 
therefore, let the use of this medium of subsist-^ 
fApe to those who ate willing to be at t?l9 

PS 
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trouble of making it productive, for a valuable 
return. In this they consult their own profit, 
as much as their own ease. There are some ex- 
ceptions ; but in general, when they cultivate 
themselves, from their habits being so unsuited 
to the business^ instead of making gain, they 
incur loss. In their hands land, far from re- 
turning a surplus produce of income, is, for the 
most part, attended with a regular diminution of 
capital. Few of them but would be thankful 
to be able to answer like the North JSritish earl^ 
who cultivated a large farm of his own, instead 
of letting it like the rest. On being asked how 
bis farm was going on, " Extremely well thi^ 
ye^r, indeed," replied his Lordship : " I have 
only lost the rent." 

. Capita^in^ted ih land, far from being pa^^ 
ticularly productive of income, as the theory 
of the economists holds out, is very much the 
reverse. Perhaps, on an average, no other 
mode of investing capital returns less. From 
three to four per cent, may be considered as the 
general return ; whereas capital invested in ma- 
nufactures is understood in average good times 
to bring back from seven to ten per cent. 
Land is seldom or never so low as 20 years pur- 
chase, if the rent be fair, except in very bad 
times. On the average, it is from 25 to 30 
years purchase, and frequently it rises above 
this. The reason is, that it is a favourite mod(^ 
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<>lr investing capital with all classes of circu- 
iators ; and those capitalists who in general pur- 
chase it, are rich enough to consider some other 
qualities fully as valuable as productiveness 
with respect to income. Land hold$ out secu- 
rity, rank, political influence, grandeur to them, 
and they are willing to purchase these at thp 
-cxpence of a part of their profits *. 

It might be asked the economist, why fix on 
that charge of the supplier of subsistence, callecl 
rent only, as being of the surplus kind? Why 
not take in ialso the farther additional charges 
of the corn-dealer, flour-factor, and baker, and 
of the drover, the carcass-monger, and the sell- 
ing butcher ? The charges of all these ar^ 
added to the price of subsistence as really as 
"that of the land-owner ; and income or surplus^ 
produce is drawn from subsistence as fully by 
means of them, as by means of rent. 

From this analysis of rent, it is evident, that 
there is nothing essentially peculiar in it, or any 
thing to raise a superstructure of productive- 
ness, while other modes of charging are unpro- 
ductive. It is a charge arising out of the cir- 
cumstances of land and the habits of its pos- 
isessors. It is drawn from the other circulators, 
•like any other charge, for it forms a regular 
^tem in the price of things, charged on al| 

# ^SLp. of States, Book II. ch. iii* p. IM^ 
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.classes by means of subsistence. It rises and iaH% 
like all other charges^ according to the circifrn^ 
utances of the]mai:ke(;^ And, 9s. it U by meani 
of it that the land capitalist procures income^ 
and is able to meet the qhargj^s o^f others upc^ 
him> we find it, like all other apecies of circa^f 
landi unifoi:mly^ ou ah a^verage, rising to ngyset 
the larger demands of the gov^nment and th# 
pther classes, manufacturers, teacher^) aud to 
jpay the more luxurious style of living, inrhicti 
springs fro9i the inc^^aae of populatH)u aa!^ 
Wealthy 

The income of the otiaer classes, of citcukyton 
in Great Britain is probably twice 1;he aipouiit 
of that of the class of cmltivatoiis* which m 
jdtawn from subsistence^ What reason, or shar 
jdow of a reason, cap be given, that the 2;10 mil* 
Jions sterling per annum of the foimer ase to 
)be reckoned unproductive, while the 90 miUioM 
.of the latter are productive? Doe? not the for- 
mer income, like the latter> and the lattice like 
the former, afford to the individual aaid th0 
state the means of obtaining the objects they 
want? Do not both alik^ stimujaie the circu* 
jiandary powers, or tentl to increase pmploy* 
meiit ? And are they are not alike reciprocally 
advantageous to each other ? The X)et portioTjt 
pf the cultivator's mcopie^ which i% chs^ged foj? 
fnere wbsistence in BritaiQ, is 27 i)(iillions ; ][>ut 
lirere it possible tb^tbaman: society could exist 
^jithoiit any other emplpyinent than that vWpJj 
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driaee &090 procurrpg sub&istevce, afid caii«e« . 
%uw^y 90 dj^av ge o^die but for subsistence) tbci 
^20^ f3f Ity fiTOW th)& dimin^tio^ of tbe stt* 
W»lm^ dc^iyed frpm, oith^ cla9S«9> wou^ be C0«<« 
MdemUy under tb^t aoioust 

]^ut if cul(%vation ^f^xe tb^.sole souFce of 
^Mithval wesdtb tx^ a <;ountfy» Ww aite thefi« 
AlOjfniUioa^ of infiome dcirived from tbe 9(\ 
iwbicbi incjiiide l^e charges of tbe cultivator for 
tijUB uticlcfs of ojbher clasaes ? It is $df-evident 
ik»i titey ajce ei»t(ir€>ly additional, and do apt 
«dftt in tbe formei, or constitute only an income 
of a mere transfer cast, to adopt an idea front 
JMr< Gray's pioduetive tboory. How can 210 
wlHions be included in or transferred from 90?* 

W^» we even to grarit, that the whole of 

tiie produce pf tbe l^ind were income to the cul-' 

tivfttor aljQoe^ the tand-econoxnist would still be 

in the »me dilejQPiisia» Tbe present average prq* 

dttce of land tbrco^ghout Britain^, in every form, 

has been taken as high as S0O millions. But this 

includes in it a great deal more than the mere 

materials of subsistence. It comprise^ the value 

of the material^ pf clothing, as wool, flax, 

^kinsy &c. of building, wood, straw, stone, lime, 

tfcc* of ibachiue*makers and the metal-wprking 

. fBlas4e«9. a^ well as fewel, kelp, and the iuter^st on 

tpapital borrowed from circulators put of tbe 

^ricultural divisiop, dec* The cultivator, with 

respect to these, is to be considered as belonging 
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that by which clrcufators^- obtam their In- 
' comes, the amounto of both Will: correspond *- 
According to Mr. Gi^a/s' oonjectiiral tabid 
Df^faese pToportions^ iu the .present ^oeral 
ayera^ prices:. of Britain^ vSubsiBtenoe tbrms 
a charge of about 30 per cent; If we a»* 
«uhie ' tlua as the proportion, the {aresent 
average- income of British cultivators derived 
from the produce of the earth, in the form (rf 
mere subsistenee, is about' ^ miUi<m$t« I^at 

« * . . . 

^ AxiottiX. p. IK 

ff In the year 1814, the iocome of Bngknd an4 
Scotland, 6om land in property, is stated 
tohavebeen ^^43,^89,021 

I'rom the prodoce of land 38,S96,14S 

82,28^,164 
Deduct for tithes, quarries, mines, iron-works, 
&c, as -the value of these arises from teach- 
ing, buildings &c. • •« .«.•••• 4,195,005 

jg 78,090,159 

Fjom this sum should also be deducted th^ amount de- 

rired from timber, bark, straw not eaten, skins, wool,'flaXy 

/ hemp, flowering shrubs, from horses not employed in agri* 

culture,^ &c. for these do not belong to the division of subsist* 

- cnce. But this amount k not known. It must, however; be 

eoAsiderable* 

The total above stated including only such incomes as 
were above £50 a year, those under it are to, be added ; but 
the amount can only be gnessed at. In 1815, there were 
returns from 474,596 occupier^ of land above ^50 a year, 
Those of incomes jmder JgSO^ amontfted to 1-14,778.' The 
9f faeiillep i^i<rily ^Oj^yed in agriculture in ISll 
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this evideiitly iBcludes not only their charge for 
8ubsi8teBC6 on that produce^ but for clothing^ 
Iioi:rsiiig, teacdilng, government, smd so. forth»> 
Their net charge for sinbsisteace .on that pi^- 
diice will therefore be about 27 millions, y md 
the ether - 6S ' millions are chaiged for,, and 
drawn from^ the other classes to reimburse them'* 
seh'es for other articles^ 

If any -class of circulatois continue . to use 
certain , articles^ it has : the means of cbargbg 
for them ; for, were it not^Ki, it must disocmtinue 
the use of them* This is so evident^asitao b4 
an axiom in statistics *. ' 

If, therefore,^ the cultivator use the artacle* 
of the manufecturer, the> teacher^ &a he Thust 
charge for them, and . we know: he does. . For 
bis class in Britain, instead of drawing an in- 
come of £7 millions only, on tlie subsistence 
which it raises, obtains 90. Were It to forego 
the use of every thing but subsistence, jD$tea4 



895,996, Md pTobs^: in 18U might reach 95Q,O0a 
>i)ppoie abovit 475,000 ^gri<;ttltural families under 
dSO a.}r^ar. To take thepe at ^40 a year, would probably 
not be too high, as most of the children earn something. 
Thik would give 19 milfions, and the* two suais togetlier Make 
9? miilicms. If noi^ We ^kdim tke.incame imSmi^Swn 
tinbec, t&ins, wool^ 4<^ .it k pirobablp, that 9tr».6nK[f>. i^%* 
jeoturnl per oentag^ k. nQt very far from the r^al one« , 
* Asuom yi» p. 10. 
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of Celling itA wheat, for example, at 80a. a quar*^ 
1^, it would part with that grain at such a r€< 
' duCed rate^ as would produce 63 per cent. less** 
than its present income, drawn from subsistence/ 
'the class is thu3, by means of the other classes,. 
Enabled to charge 80 shillings^ instead pf the 
sum that would pay for subsistence alone. . It 
matters not in what form any of the circulatars^ 
connected with the production of subsistence 
charge. Whether it.be by holding ^ pjougb/ 
by overseeing labourers, or by obtaining rent 
for the teqiporary possession of land, if they usQ 
other articles besides mere subsbtence^ they 
must charge for them, and have thjs means oF 
paying for them. 'All go alike into the price 
of grain, cattle, and so forth, and make up the 
amount of 90 millions charged on subsistence. 
On the other hand^ the manufacturer of 
clothing articles^ for example, out of other ctr* 
culators, must have the m^ns of. charging 
for, and obtaining payment for, the various 
xirtfcles of subsistence, lodging, teaching, &c. 
that he continues to use, and profit. Whatever be 
the form in which any of the class charges, 
whether as master, or servant, or capitalist, it 
goes alike into the price : the whole making, 
according to Mr. Gray's conjectural table, ^about 
14 per cent, on British income, or 42 millions a 
year. This amount is thus charged upon, and 
drawn from the cultivators ^nd other classes ac^ 
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cording to the respective proportions of their 
incomes ; and they again reimburse themselves 
by their charges upon him according to the ex* 
tent of his. Where, then, is the difference be« 
tween him and the cultivator? , There is no 
more natural limit preventing him from charging 
and drawing for, by means of his price, the full 
amount of what he wants, than there is upon 
the latter. He obtains, by charging, partly 
through the agency of the cultivator, the va- 
rious articles he uses, togetlrer with an extra 
profit, as circumstances permit, just as the cul- 
tivator obtains the same, partly by chargim^ 
upon him. And we know from facts, or the 
universal use among the manufacturing class of 
the same articles used by the cultivating (and 
generally even in a higher degree), that he has 
in reality the means of so charging. Besides^ 
the manufacturing and other classes are con-* 
stantly purchasing land. They must, therefore^ 
possess the power of obtaining a surplus profit^ 
after paying for their mere expences. The same 
fact shows^ that the cultivator, either from im^* 
prudence or occasional circumstances, cannot 
always obtain a price equal to his expences*. 
Else why should he part with his land ? The 
manufacturer, therefore (and the same thing 
holds true with respect to all other classes), has 
as fully the means of adding to his labour the 
value of the various articles he uses, and an extra 
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charge for profit^ wer af^ ahwe e^tpences^ as tiie 
cultivator has. And; the latter dtaw^i part of his 
extra 67 million from the former, in the due 
proportion, as the former draws part of hisex-* 
tea 36 from the latter. 

M, QuesDai's ^distinctions are^ therefore^ 
foUi^d jaoerely on imagination, and his state** 
ment of results is contrary to actual facts. 

With respect to that agricultural charge 
which we call rent^ in spite of all the fawiful 
apeculations which have been sported by M. 
Que^iai and others on it, there is nothing es^- 
tentially peculiar in its character. It is of th# 
same nature with a thousand other chargeSL 
'The land-owner lends the use of his Ibnd for a 
Taldable consideration, as the ship-^owner \endA 
the use of his vessel, the horse-letter the use 
of his horse, the bilUdiscounter the use of his 
4noney, tlie workman the use of his time and 
Jbands, and the writer the use of his time and 
talents. And the land* owner's charge goes into 
the price of the produce of the land, just like 
that of the ploughman, the cartwright, black* 
smilh, tax-gatherer, and the rest 

If we view the land-owner cultivating his 
4>wn soil, and selling his own produce, as he fre* 
quently does in real life, the whole of the fond 
theorizing about surplus produce is quashed, at 
once. This vision is found to be like most of 
th« other peculiarities, of this theory of sheer 
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fanaginatimi> a baselesis fabric. In the case 
mentioned, the charges are really the same as in 
the former ; but they are made in the lump, or 
by one person instead of two or three, as when 
ihe muslin manufacturer, instead of employing 
mother to weave, and a third to sell, weaver 
imd sells himself. 

Quesnai and his followers, attending, as 
wual, more to the peculiarity of form in charg- 
ing, thati to the real sources of wealth, seem to 
found their imaginations about rent on the idea 
of this particular charge being an entire gain, for 
which nothing equivalent was given. This^^ 
however, is perfectly incorrect It is a return folr 
«;apital invited either in purchasing cultivated, 
or cultivating waste ground, and, in general, ra^ 
ther a low return. 

Land, which is the medium adapted by na^ 
ture to afford the chief supply of subsistence to 
men, and the irrational animals, requires 4 great 
^eal of labour, of skill, and capital, to make it 
produce the quantity which it is capable of pro-r 
Cueing. Cultivation is a work not only of 
tnuch expence, but much trouble and anxiety j 
<and as those persons who inherit land from 
their ancestors, or prurchase it, are generally" 
wealthy, they will not take the trouble, or run 
the hazard, of cultivating it themselves^ T^ey, 
therefore, let the use of this medium of subsist-^ 
tnpe to those who ate willing to be at %}» 

P S 
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trouble of making it productive, for a valuabfe 
return. In this they consult their own profit, 
as much as their own case- There are some ex- 
ceptions; but in general, when they cultivate 
themselves, from their habits being so unsuited 
to the business, instead of making gain, they 
incur loss. In their hands land, far from re- 
turning a surplus produce of income, is, for the 
most part, attended with a regular diminution of 
capital. Few of them but would be thankful 
to be able to answer like the North JSritish earl^ 
who cultivated a large farm of his own, instead 
of letting it like the rest. On being asked how 
bis farm was going on, " Extremely well thi^ 
ye^r, indeed," replied his Lordship : " I have 
only lost the rent." 

r 

CapitaMnyei^ted in land, far from being paicv 
ticularly productive of income, as the theory 
of the economists holds out, is very much the 
reverse. Perhaps, on an average, no other 
mode of investing capital returns less. From 
three to four per cent, may be considered as the 
general return ; whereas capital invested in ma- 
Dufactures is understood in average good times 
to bring back from seven to ten per cent. 
Land is seldom or never so low as 20 years pur- 
chase, if the rent be fair, except in very bad 
times. On the average, it is from 25 to 30 
years purchase, and frequently ' it rises above 
this. The reason is, that it is a favourite mod© 
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• 

<)f investing capital with all classes of circu- 
lators ; and those capitalists who in general pur- 
chase it, are rich enough to consider some other 
qualities fully as valuable as productiveness 
with respect to income. Land hold^ out secu- 
lity, rank, political influence, grandeur to them, 
and they are willing to purchase these at the 
"Cxpence of a part of their profits *. 

It might be asked the economist, why fix on 
that charge of the supplier of subsistence, called 
rent only, as being of the surplus kind ? Why 
not take in also the farther additronal charges 
of the corn-dealer, flour-factor, and baker, and 
of the drover, the carcass-monger, and the sell- 
ing butcher? The charges of all these arp 
added to the price of subsistence as really as 
"that of the land-owner ; and income or surplus 
produce is drawn from subsistence as fully by 
-means of them, as by means of rent. 

From this analysis of rent, it is evident, that 
there is nothing essentially peculiar in it, or any 
thing to raise a superstructure of productive- 
ness, while other modes of charging are unpro- 
ductive. It is a charge arising out of the cir- 
cumstances of land and the habits of its pos- 
sessors. It is drawn from the other circulators, 
•like any other charge, for it forms a regular 
#tem in the price of things, charged on all 

# ^ap. of States, Book IL ch. iii. p« ld4y 
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that by which ciriei*fator&^ obtam their in- 
' comes, the amounts of both Will: corpespond*- 
.According to Mr. Gray's* conjectural table 
iDf rdsese proportions^ iu tbft . ps esent general 
arerage prices ..of Britain^ subsistence ibrms 
a charge of about 30 per cent; If we as* 
sume ' tills as the propoption, the preseut 
average- income of BritUh cultivators derived 
from the produce of the earth, in the form of 
mere subsistence, is about dO millions t« ^^ 



 Axiom X* p. 11* 

ff In the year 1814>, the income of England and 
Scotland, from land in property^ is stated 
to have been ^43,^89>021 

Trom the produce of land • • . • 38,396,143 

82,28^,164 
Deduct for tithes, quarries, mines, iron- works, 
&c. as the value of these arises from teach* 
bg, building! Ac. • • v 4,195,005 

jg 78,090,159 

r 

Fjrom this sum should also be deducted the amount de- 
rived from tiBdl>6r, bark, straw not eaten, skins, wool,-flax, 
hemp, flowering shrubs, from horses not employed in agri* 
culture, &c. for these do not belong to the division of subsist* 
' enoe. But this amount k not known. It must, however^ be 
coBsidersbl^ 

The total above stated including only- such incomes as 
were above £50 a year, those under it are tabe added ; but 
the amount can only be guessed at. In 1815, there were 
returns flrom 474,596 occupiers of land dbove 4^50 a year« 
Ihose of hicottes px^det £SOf amom^d to 1-14,778. The 
Hu^er 9i ftmilies idri^fly employed in agricttltnre in lail 

4 



this evidently inoludes not only their charge for 
8ubsisteBC6 on that producei but: for < clothiag^ 
housing, teaching, government, uid so. for^; 
Their net charge for subsistence . on that pw^- 
dtice will therefore be about 27 millions, / and 
the other 63 millions are charged for,, and 
drawn frbm^ the othbr classes tp reimburse them'* 
selves for other articles^ 

If any <:lass^ of circulatof s continue . to . use 
certain . articles, it has : the means of cbargu^g 
for them ; for, wc^e it not-so, it must di^oontinfui 
the use of them/ This is so evident^.asifjo b^ 
dn axiom in statistics *. ' 

If, therefoi^,^ the cultivator use the articles 
of the manu&cturer, thoi teacher, &a he itiust 
charge for them, and. we know. he does. . For 
bis class in Britain, instead of drawing an in* 
come^ of S7 millions only, on tlie subsistence 
which it raises, obtains 90. Were it to forego 
the use of every thing but subsistence, Ju»tea4 

HM 99Bfi9Sf md pr€b«|dy; in ISU might reach 95Q»O0a 
I Thiip^QoId' pitppoie abcat i75,000 ^ripultural families under 
dSO ayear. To take thepe at £40 a year, would probably 
not be too bigh, as most of the children earn something. 
This would giTe 19 milfioni, and tihe«two sums together «ake 
67 miilioBs. If ii(o# #e ^keduiet the .income imimi^Gwa 
tfaabae, . sfcms»> wool^ 4e» .»t 19 probablp, thin; Mr. Gng's qoffr 
jeduiiil per oentage is.not vcpryfar from Ae r#al^one« 
* AxioQi Vlf p. 10. 
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of sdling iu wheat, for example, at 803^ a qu^r** 
tqtr, it would part with that grain at auch a re^ 
' duCed rate^ as would produce 6$ per cent ks» 
ttem its present income, drawn fr<Hn subsistence/ 
'the class is thufe^ by means of the other classes,. 
Enabled to charge 80 shillings, instead Qf the 
sum that would pay for subsistence alone., It 
matters not in what form any of the circulators^ 
connected with the production of subsistence 
charge. WhetW it . be by holding ^ pjoiiglv 
by overseeing labourers, or by obtaining rent 
lor the teoiporary possession of land, if they us^ 
other articles besides mere subsisteacei they 
must charge for them, and have the means or 
ipayingfor them. ^.All go alike into the price 
of grain, cattle, and so forth, and make up the 
amount of 90 millions charged on subsistence. 
On the other hand^ the manufacturer of 
clothing articles, for example, out of other cir- 
culators, must have the means of. charging 
for, and obtaining payment for, the various 
Articles of subsistence, lodging, teaching, &c« 
that he continues to use, and profit. Whatever be 
the form in which any of the class charges, 
whether as master, or servant, or capitalist, it 
goes alike into the price : the whole makings 
according to Mr. Gray's conjectural table, ^ahout 
14 per cent, on British income, or 42 millions a 
year. This amount is thus charged upon, and 
drawn from the cultivators ^nd other classes ac-^ 
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cording to the respective proportions of their 
incomes; and they again reimburse themselves 
by their charges upon him according to the ex* 
tent of his. Where, then, is the diffc^rence be* 
tween him and the cultivator? , There is no 
more natural limit preventing him from charging 
and drawing for, by means of his price, the full 
amount of what he wants, than there is upon 
the latter. He obtains, by charging, partly 
through the agency of the cultivator, the va- 
rious articles he uses, together with an extra 
profit, as circumstances permit, just as the cul- 
tivator obtains the same, partly by chargim^ 
upon him. And we know from facts, or the 
universal use among the manufacturing class of 
the same, articles used by the cultivating (and 
generally even in a higher degree), that he has 
in reality the means of so charging. Besides^ 
the manufacturing and other classes are con-* 
itantly purchasing land. They must, therefore^ 
possess the power of obtaining a surplus profit^ 
after paying for their mere expences. The same 
fact shows, that the cultivator, either from im^* 
prudence or occasional circumstances, cannot 
always obtain a price equal to his expences^ 
£lse why should he part with his land ? The 
manufacturer, therefore (and the same thing 
holds true with respect to all other classes), has 
as fully the means of adding to his labour the 
value of the various articles he uses, and an extra 
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eh^irgejbr pr^t, wer and abwe tifpencesj as die 
cultivator has. And; the latter d)^iv3 part of his 
extra .67 millioas from the former, is the due 
proportion, as the former draws part of liis'ex* 
tfa 36 from the latter. 

Mt Quesnai's 'distinctions are, thefefbre^ 
founded jmerely on imagination, and his state** 
ment of results is contrary to actual &cts. 

With respect to that agricultural charge 
which we call rentj in spite of all the fawiful 
apeculations which have been sported by M. 
Que»ai and others on it, there is nothing es*^ 
«entiaUy pec^uliar in its character. It is of th# 
eame nature with a thousand other charges. 
The land-owner lends the use of his tend for a 
Taliiable consideration, as the ship-owner lendii 
the use of his vessel, the horse-letter the use 
of his horse, the bilUdiscounter the use of his 
-money, tlie workman the use of his time and 
hands, and the writer the use of his time and 
talents. And the land- owner's charge goes into 
the price of the produce of the land, just like 
> that of the ploughman, the cartwright, black* 
smi'th, tax-gatherer, and the rest 

If we view the land-owner cultivating his 
i>wn soil, and selling his own produce, as he fre- 
quently does in real life, the whole of the fond 
theorizing about surplus, produce is quashed, at 
once. This vision is found to be like most of 
the other peculiarities, of this theory of sheer 
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fanaginatio&y a basekss fabric. In the cas^ 
mentiooed, the charges are really the same as in 
the fonner ; hot they are made in the lump, of 
by one person instead of two or three, as wheu 
the nmslin mantifactnrer, instead of employing 
anotiher to weave, and a third to sell, wea:ves^ 
nei sells himself. 

Quesnai and his followers, attending, as 
wual, miare to the peculiarity of form in charg- 
ing, than to the real sources of wealth, seem to 
found their imaginations about rent on the idea 
of this particular charge being an entire gain, for 
which nothing equivalent was given. This, 
however, is perfectly incorrect It is a return fot 
l^apital invested either in purchasing cultivated^ 
or cultivating waste ground, and, iii general, rant 
iher a low return. 

Land, which is the medium adapted by na<* 
ture to afford the chief supply of subsistence ta 
men^ and the irrational animals, requires a great 
ideal of labour, of skill, and capital, to make it 
produce the quantity which it is capable of pro-r 
Cueing. Cultivation is a work not only of^ 
much expence, but much trouble and anxiety j 
and as those persons who inherit land from 
their ancestors, or pmrchase it, are generally" 
wealthy, they will not take the trouble, or run 
the hazard, of cultivating it themselves^ l^ey, 
therefore, let the use of this medium of subsist^ 
fnce to those who ate willing to be at thp 

pa 
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trouble of making it productive, for a valuable 
return. In this they consult their own profit, 
as much as their own, case. There are some ex- 
ceptions; but in general, when they cultivate 
l;hemselves, from their habits being so unsuited 
to the business, instead of making gain, they 
incur loss. In their hands land, far from re- 
turning a surplus produce of income, is, for the 
tnost part, attended with a regular diminution of 
capital. Few of them but would be thankful 
to be able to answer like the North British earl^ 
who cultivated a large farm of his own, insteiad 
of letting it Eke the rest. On being asked how 
iiis farm was going on, " Extremely well thi^ 
year, indeed,'' replied his Lordship : " I have 
only lost the rent." 

CapitaHn3?e$ted in land, far from being paiiw 
ticularly productive of income, as the theory 
of the economists holds out, is very much the 
reverse. Perhaps, on an average, no other 
mode of investing capital returns less. From 
three to four per cent, may be considered as the 
general return ; whereas capital invested in ma- 
nufactures is understood in average good timea 
to bring back from seven to ten per cent. 
Land is seldom or never so low as 20 years pur- 
chase, if the rent be fair, except in very bad 
times. On the average, it is from 25 to 30 
years purchase, and frequently it rises above 
this. The reason is, that it is a favourite modj^ 
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oir investing capital with all classes of circu- 
iators ; and those capitalists who in general pur- 
chase it, are rich enough to consider some other 
qualities fully as valuable as productiveness 
with respect to income. Land hold^ out secu- 
Tity, rank, political influence, grandeur to them, 
and they are willing to purchase these at the 
"Cxpence of a part of their profits *. 
' It might be asked the economist, why fix on 
that charge of the supplier of subsistence, called 
rent only, as being of the surplus kind ? Why 
not take in also the farther additional charges 
of the corn-dealer, flour-factor, and baker, and 
of the drover, the carcass-monger, and the sell- 
ing butcher ? The charges of all these arp 
added to the price of subsistence as really as 
"that of the land-owner ; and income or surplus 
produce is drawn from subsistence as fully by 
•means of them, as by means of rent. 

From this analysis of rent, it is evident, that 
there is nothing essentially peculiar in it, or any 
thing to raise a superstructure of productive- 
ness, while other modes of charging are unpro- 
ductive. It is a charge arising out of the cir- 
cumstances of land and the habits of its pos- 
sessors. It is drawn from the other circulators, 
•like any other charge, for it forms a regular 
#tem in the price of things, charged on all 

# |Iap; of States, Book IL ch. iii. p« l^ 
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.classes by means of subsistence. It rises and fi^iHli 
like all other charges, aiccording to the circifrn^ 
dtances of the^market^ And, as it is by meanf 
of it that th^e land capitalist procures income^ 
and is able to meet ^e charges o^ others npp^i 
him> we find it, like all other species of circa^ 
land, uniforjnly, on ah average^ rising to rtf^et 
the larger demands of the gov^nment and ib$ 
pther classes, manufacturcrs, teachers, atid to 
pay the more luxurious style of livings whicli 
springs fro^i the jii^c^^ase of population ani^ 
Wealth. 

The income of the other clashes of cifictdatorf 
in Great Britain is probably twice f;he aipouplr 
of that of the class of cultivators; which m 
drawn from subsistence^ What reason, or shar 
dowdf a reason, can be given, that the 2;10 mil^ 
liions sterling per annum of the fonner axe to 
)t)e reckoned unproductive, while the 9Q millions 
.of the latter are productive? Does not the for* 
xner income, like the latter> an4 the latt^ like 
the former, afford to the uidividual and thj3 
jstate the means of obtaining the objects they 
want ? Do , not both alike stimulate the circui* 
Jandary powers, or tend, to increase tsmploy? 
jnent f And are they are not alike n&ciproqally 
jadvantageou9 to each other f^ The net poptioit 
pf the cultivator's incopie, which i§ changed foj^ 
p\ere subsistence in BritaiQ, is S7 iXiiUions ; but 
^ve it possible th^ haman soc^ty could exist 
without any other employnient thai^ that wH^h 



9gifM &om projcuri^ subsistesce, aod Gonse^ . 
%uwAy 9Q cluurge 1399^ but for subsistence^ the, 
tk^^^ for it, {torn t]m diminiAtio^ of the sAi* 
vwil^ d€^iv;€d from, ojtb^ cla$s^» would be coq** 
flMjderaWy under th^t aijfiouQt. 

]^ut if cullslyation w>^^ tb^.sole wui-ce of 
CiikiitjiQiiiil we^tb tp^ a ^ountify^ bow a.?^ thes^ 
AlOjatuUiQW q€ infiomc dfirived fifom tbe 90^ 
^whicbi utcindj^ l^e chargies of tbe ciUtivator for 
4b/e wticle^ of oAl^r cktssies ? It is $elf-evident 
ttat tlfcey ai?e entirely additional, and do Dfit 
<t»»t in tbe fonoeii or coAstitute oipily an income 
of a mere transfer cast, to adopt an idj^a fconl 
Mr^ GiayV pvodu^tive tb^ry. Ho^w <jan 210 
ftaliijons be included in or tra^sfeirred from 90?- 

Weip^ we eveu to gvapt, that* the whole of 
1^ produce q£ tbe l^d were income to this cul- ' 
i^vfttor aljoQ^ the laiid-eooaomist would still b^e 
^m tbe siame dilejppiQA9, The presei^tavers^eprQ- 
dttoe of land thrq^ghont Britain^ in every forrv^ 
has been taken as high as S0O millions. But this 
si»cli|des in it a great deal more than the mere 
materials of subsistence. It compriseis the value 
of the material^ pf clothing, as wool, flax, 
^kins, &c* pf buildings wood, straw, stone, lime, 
ifcc of ifaachiue^makers and the metal-wprkiug 
. fBla$$es9 as WfsU as fewel, kelp, and the ipter^st on 
capital borrowed from circulators, put pf the 
{^rioultural diviiiop, &:c. The cultivator, with 
f espect to these; is to be considered as belonging 
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partly to the classes of manufacturers, of buitderii' 
tod the rest. Yet though these materials derive 
their value from the peculiar employments of 
other classes, the charge for them is made by 
the land-owner or farmer, and is represented in 
the price of land produce. Were we, however, 
even to allow him to assume the whole of this 
amount as his own annual income, which would 
he perfectly incorrect in statistics, as well as ia 
fact, still there are 100 millions of additional 
income, more or less, all, to use the land-econo- 
ttiist's metaphor, created by the other classes of 
Britons. • . 

As a country grows more populous and rich, 
the income derived from land, though it in- 
creases like that derived from other species of 
circuland, bears a decreasing proportion to the 
amount of the latter *. Thi« is a decisive proof 
from actual results, that the latter is of a pro- 
ductive nature^ or tends to increase the wealth 
of the community. 

But farther : were thete no other employment 
provided by nature except that arising from the 
prbduction of subsistence, a great portion of 
men must have been without employment, or 
the means of charging, or they must have had 
a very small proportion to what they now enjoy. 
Cultivation, in its present improved state with 
ps, only employs 1 out of 6 or 7t« In the 

* Hap. of States, Book 11. ch. iv. p. 73# 
t Id Book yj. ch. iiii p. i39i 
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supposed state of nature, the stimulus being so 
much inferior, the skill, capital, and industry 
would have been much less. Perhaps subsist^ 
cncc might employ those inferior cultivators in 
the proportion of 1 to 4 of the mass of popula«> 
tion. Wh?it, then, would have been the case ? 
JBither three fourths of the population must have 
been unemployed, or, on an . average, three 
fourths of the working time of the whole must 
have been idle. To the other species of circu- 
land, therefore, we owe at least three fourths of 
our present employment, and necessarily all the 
income and wealth derived from that mass of 
-employment. 

Actual results, or facts, thus agree with the 
reasoning from principles which do not admit 
of a doubt, to demonstrate that the line drawn 
by M. Quesnai and his followers on the produc- 
' tiveness of the cultivating class alone, is' a mere 
fancy, springing from misconception : a line 
not only utterly unknown to nature, but directly 
contrary to what is really true of her arrange- 
ments. That class, according to these, derives 
its income chiefly by means of the other classes, 
as they derive theirs partly by means of it ; and 
therefore, it is productive of wealth only just 
03 they are, and for the same reasons* 
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CHAP. IV, 

The Ubproductke Theory of Dr. Adam Smithy 
whkh aimis the Product%*oemss,qfciher Classes 
bedies that of the CuUifoaior, but restricts it 
ta certain Forms of Labour * 

The theaty of Dr. Smith haS' nearly supplanted 
' tliat of M^ Quesnai with us. It is true^ that of 
late some statisticians who have attained t;o 
j^ame, have shown a leaning towards M. Ques- 
»ai'3 notions respecting land ; but Dr. Smith's 
ideas concerning the productiveness and unpro* 
ductiveness of certain classes still form the 
fashionable theory in Britain. 

This theory is merely an eii^tension of the for- 
mer. It has only extended theline of productive ; 
l)^t it still draws a line of essential distinction 
among circulators. In what be makes that li|)e 
precisely consist^ I really do not clearly under* 
stand. Nor have I met with any of his follower 
that cap assist me. Mr. Gray, with some others, 
.\m cjalied it the land and labour* theory : but 

^ He himself views it k this Ijght : ** Whate^Eer^ th^re* 
fore,'' says he, '' we may imagine the real wealth and re- 
Tenue of a country to consist in, whether in the value of the 
annual produce of its land and labour, as plain reasQn seems 
i9 dictate''— JV^aJ^A of N^ions^ Book I}, ch. 3. 
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ihis is not correet For though he adds to land 
l^our not Qonnected with it, his theory does not 
admit all aortS: of laboitr« He expres&ly ai&tmsf 
*^ Ther^ is; aa unpxodiictive. labour.^' And^^ 
ifldt^d, to whose exertions can the term labouti 
h^ mope strictly applied than to those of the 
soMiar, the fightang sailor^ the conscientious 
clergyman, the- kwyer^ the schoolmaster, the 
lliaa of letters, the menial servant? and yet all 
these he iieckoiis among the unproductive iclr-*' 
iculadocs* He thu& proscribes an immense mas9 
oi several of the most useful species of labcmn 

But it will be fairer to let him spe^ikfol* 
liimself;, and examine what he says t 

** There is one sort of labour/* he aMrms % 
^ which adds to the value of the subject oxr 
Vefajch it IS bestowed: there is another which 
jbas no such ef£ect The former, as it produces 
a vshei may be called productive^ the latter 
unproductive;' This merely ppints out some-, 
thing distinct in the mere form of labour. But 
it is not true> tliat there is any labour which is 
iBharged far and pdd far f, which does not add 
a value to the subject on which it has been be* 
jstawed. This, in fact^ would be an express 
contrsdlctioxi i^ te^ms» Nor is there any la*- 



* Wealth tA Natiami Book U. ch. S. 
^ Payment by means of any other article is here intend- 
^ and n^^tba^ h; th« iB:^chaP|uig^n)ediUm|, or money only* 
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bour, be its form what it may, which is neither* 
charged for, nor paid for, that does add to the 
value of what it is bestowed upon. The value- 
producing power, therefore, lies not in the form 
but the chargeability of labour, or its capability 
of bringing a price. It is presumed that it is 
unnecessary to repeat what has already been no-' 
ticed, that, in the question under discussion^ 
which respects the operation of the incomes 
of the various circulators on one another^ the 
exchangeable value of the different species of 
circuland is meant, unless something else is ex- 
pressly mentioned. 

" Thus the labour of a manufacturer,*' pro- 
ceeds Dr. Smith, " addS), generally, to the value 
of the materials which he works upon, that of 
his own maintenance and of his master's profit.'^ 
This will be correct, if maintenance be used in 
the extended sense of what is charged, in fixing 
the price of wages, for " food, clothes, housing, 
taxes, education, and so forth *." But if it be 
used in what seems the sense of the land-econo- 
mist, for subsistence alone, it is quite inaccu* 
rate. 

" The labour of a menial servant, on the 
contrary, adds to the value of nothing.'* What ! 
not a person in the three kingdoms, or any 
where else, that keeps and pays a servant, but 

* Hap. of Statei, Book 11. ch. viii. p. 108* 
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will prove tfi him that this is false. The servant 
adds to what he is connected with by his mode of 
employment the value of service, or the amount 
of his charge on that account for food, clothing, 
housing, and so forth. In certain families, the 
additional value created by this useful species 
of labour, is very considerable. And the article 
called service, is as really charged for by the 
master in the price of what he sells^ as the ar« 
tides of bread, clothes, and lodging. , 

. ^* Though the manufacturer has his wages 
advanced to him by his master, he, in reality,, 
costs him no expence, the value of those wages 
being generally restored, together with a profit, 
in the improved value of the subject upon which 
his labour is bestowed." This is granted. " But 
the maintanance of a menial servant never is re- 
stored.*' Then how could such, an immense 
number of families in this and other countries 
continue to keep servants? This expensive 
practice could not be persisted in unless they 
were enabled to charge for menial service in the 
price of what they sell, and thus to reimburse 
themselves. for it, or get the maintenance, cloth- 
ing, and lodging, of the menial restored *. The 
charge is made as fully by the master for his 
house-servant as for his servant in the manufac- 

* Axiom VI. p. 10, and Hap. of States, Book II. cli ifl. 
p. 52. 
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tory. ]^th these charges alike enter info the 
price of what he sells, and alike are drawn from 
tbe public or his customer^ bythe tiame mediom 
as that price. 

It is evident that Dr. Smith here confounds 
the nation with the indivrdual, as indeed he tini« 
formly does, in discussing the grand question of 
productiveness. This mistake has led him and 
many others into the most serious errors; Income 
circulators and expenditure circulators affect the 
individual very differently. By the former ho 
derives income, and by the latter he spends it, 
•and enables others to obtain an income in theit 
turn* But, they both alike add to the income 
of a country; and, indeed, even ultimately to 
his own. Were it possible, that a great mass 
of individuals could hoard their income entirely, 
circulation would become so languid, that the 
'Other circulators, from not acquiring the usual 
quantity of income, could not buy so much 
from the former as usual. Their income, there* 
fore, would either not be renewed at all, or at 
least be very considerably diminished, 

^^ The labour of the manufacturer fixes and 
tealizes itself in some particular subject or ven^ 
dible commodity, which lasts for some time at 
]east after that labour is past. It is, as it were, 
a certain quantity of labour stocked and stored 
up, to be employed, if necessary, upon some 
other occasion* The labour of the menial %is^ 
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tanty on tl|e ccmtraryy does oat fix or 
itself in any vendible commodity*'* But how 
does all this render die charge of the latter a 
whit more really unproductive than that of thei 
fiDTmer, exc^t as to any difference there may he 
in amount? Till the manu£eictarer disposes of 
his articles, and gets payment for them, let 
them be in ever so solid and fixed a state, he 
derives no income from them, and then he de* 
fives it from others. The menial servant has 
a vendible commodity of a different form, 
which he sells by the week, month, or any othw 
period, for the usual average price. Service, in 
fact, does in general produce some fixed, visible^ 
and substantial results, or works. But it is not 
the qualities of fixedness, and substance in these, 
more than in those of the manufacturer, which 
{noduce income : it is their quality X)f charge* 
ability, or their power of bringing a price. 
^ Strip this solidity or Redness of an article, to 
which Dr. Smith annexed such essential import* 
ance, of its diargeahiUty ; and where is its pro* 
ductiveness? Of what value is it now in an, 
exchangeable pomt of view ? None at all. It 
a^ieates no new miployment whatever, and has 
3iot the least influence on circulation. ^ It is 
totally unproductive. But let any article, it 
niiatters not what its form, be endowed with 
chargeability, and it is of value up to the amount 
of this quality possessed by it. The article 
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BOW is really productive. It produces income 
and capital to its owner, and, by means of. ex- 
penditure again^ employment, incomei capital 
throughout the whole mass of circulators. . . 

Dr. Smith proceeds : " The labour of some 
of the most respectable orders in society is, lik«i 
that of menial servants, unproductive of. any 
value, and does not fix or realize itself in any 
permanent subject, or vendible conmaodity^ 
which endures after that labour is past, and for 
which an equal quantity of labour could 
afterwards be procured." What then ? Their 
labour procures as really what is the object of 
all, a price, as that of the form pointed out. 

" The sovereign, for example, with all hif 
officers, both of justice and war, who serve 
under him, the whole army and navy, are Un^ 
productive labourers." Why ? Do they not 
obtain a real price for their labours, and, by 
means of that price^ enable others to obtain a 
price for theirs ? 

*^ They are the servants of the public^ and • 
are maintained by a part of the annual produce 
of the industry of other people.'* No more 
than these other people are maintained by a part 
of the annual produce of their industry. The 
fornier charge upon the latter, as these charge, 
upon the former, for their income. 

" The production, security, and defence of the 
commonwealth^ the effect of their labour thk 
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year, will not purchase its , protectiooi security,^ 
ajid defence for the year to come." As much ^ 
the circuland of any other form to the x^pmpara-^ 
tive extent of its. price. 

. *' la the same clw must be raiikeic^ ^.9^^ '. 
both pf the fer*^64tift<f'.iiv6st*Jinti0rt«it^aii^^ :.\ 
spm^pf tb|^ most'ffivolous professions |. church-, 
roen^lawyer?, physickn^- jaen of kttdrs'pf *41H 
kinds, * I>layer8, buffoon^, ^ musiciatf^;^ opeVI^ ' 
singers, Qpera-d^ncer;^, .&c. The Jabour of ;t]b^ 
nseanest of these has a certain value,, regulated 
by the v.ery sapie principles which ' , regulata' 
that of every other sort of laboqi;;: and that o^ 
the nobles]; and most.useful> produ9e^ npthii|^ 
which qoiild; afterwards purchase or pjrocure.^n 
fqual quantity of labour. Like the declamation 
of the actor, the harangue of the orator, ,or the 
tune of the musician, the work of all of tjiem 
perishes in the very instaptof its prpduc^tionv , 
Tbisij^. utterly faUe in statistics. Though 
the wcjrk, c^r thing phar^d for, ceasjBs^jtself ^t9 
fxist, its [ejffects reqaajf^ and are a^ permanent 
as those* of any 'vendible commodity of the 
farmer or manufacturer. Does the amount 
xharged.by ^ singer, a pjay^r, an advocate, or a 
preacher, cease to operate, because the song has 
^i; siing^ the play acted, the speech spoken, 
or sermon preadied ? Do not the fifty and even. 
kundre4 pounds a. night, received by some of 
bur more eminent singers, *and players, for the 
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eiei-irrbris of a few minutes, or of an hoi/r or 
f\^o, tend as reall}' and permanent!^ to atfect 
cfrcuktoi^i as the ^me amount obtained morer 
tediously, by the means of solid and bulky com- 
/. j^^A^tties i^ . Is th^ ;?um obtained by the singer 

•'•^S^pay^r not spefttj xi^holiy w la pjirt, Iti em-^ 
ptpyiii^thfe farmer, the baker, ' btttchief, 'manii-' 

" /racitlrie^ Clothi^r^^,^ 

flife 6h*arges of goverbmeAl^ &c. or glse invested,' 
trhoHy Or in part, as capital, in some fdrm or 
(ithet, to procure additiotial profit? Ancf to pay 
fbi this charge of the singier or playei^, do noij 
me othcff circulators m^ke k counfferchkrge •? 
^Kfe eflfect tff the charge dadeand obtained hy 
iHe sitigfer or player for their vendible commo- 
dities, though consisting chiefly of sound andf 
' j^estVLt'e/ are as real and permiineiit as those of 
the fartnier slnd manuffacturer. it is itideed pre- 
cisely th^ same. The only dffFerfeiiide would 
irkefrbm the quantum charged.' This funda- 
Ineiital pdsition of Dr. Smith, therefdr^ has no 
basis* in nature, but is dlrecfly xiontrkry td rcaf 
iDituse^'and real results. *" ' " ' ' '"^^ "^ 
' ' !the jlji^ing and realiztfig of Ddluii in some per^ 
hdfkfft object, whictf he 'means f6r' the l!n6 
drawtt by nature as to productiveness or unpro^ 
dlktiv^ness in point of we^th, is so far froiiil 
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haVmg any ^0W6r oi^ the sort in real Ilfe^ whfdi 
be attributes to It, that the object must cease to 
be ^erniaAebt in the hands of a circulator, be^ 
fore it can' possless any stinnlli^iii^ or produc- 
tive leJtbhaiigeablfe v&lufe. Let the farmer produce 
as 'muVSi corn as he chotoseS; of what value is it 
to him, Hmtess he can pass it to others for some 
fetherf ^d^bte diing^that he wants? And the same 
Ihing is' costly trtife 6f the manufectiirer and 
jbis' solld^'f^l^ricatibtli. Strppose circumstances 
veretd atiSe, kAd 'they ^ do' frequently^ hap pert, 
l)Oth to Itidividuais and. to whole tlistVicits, that 
neither ^hfe^'fariher nor ihanufdctureir can sell 
their sdlid^Ve^ible comtnbdities k'f alt, dr for a 
pHce eiijiki 'tb v^hat' fliese cost t1fem> ttfeirieklit- 
ehce in a pe'rma*nent' form' is, is theMfitft* cilse^ of 
no vai'de ^whatever,? and, « iti ' ifte dthef, not of 
snfficierit Value;' but productive 6f lods. 'A veti- 
dible coiibniorfity, 'thetefo^ actually bfe 

Vended, and v^ilcl6d ^n^ith^ a profit, in* ordeflo 
Be 'prbducHve'eitlfer to' ttie seller himwlf, or tb 
Other cifculatdrii' ih thcf' subsequent process o£ 
circulation. Its solidity without chargeaHlity is, 
as has been'alredih/ seated, of no 'value whatever. 

Whether the chaj-ge for an article! takes place 

by a vender at once, or by several venders 

I through whose liands it passes, if the amount be 

1 the sahi^, th6 resuk is the same. And the dif- 

"^■fere^ce in the quantqiii pf charge makes no 
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I ]essJ3Qtia^ difference ia^ productivenesB, . but only 

I ^H the, ^Lmot^nt If a luanufaclur^ . of soap, for 

; fctcampley, sells his soAp at once to tbe actual 

iionsumei;, or waslxerwomai^ for. lOd. a poun^^ 

' at^dgaji^s;, three halfpence by it^ the product! vf>* 

[ jQess of this artiqle i& as jreal and as great, as if 

I \t passed from the ro^er to tb? i^rbolqs^^ 

des^ler, ^nd.fron^ .hi.m. to the shop-keeper, aiid 

from him again to t^ consuiQe^,; eacU charging 

)f^.%Kpp«P3{iPer.pouacl of profit- H^idi each.gf 

tbi^e three sellers bq^n able to charge lathing 

i^itionpl,, ;^t?(. ?^i(dity aud ^x^Jj^ngeabiUtf 

fWfjjuld bsvp pf-qdi^ced ^o iocqmft ^"^rtP^ p!^^^fp 

^H^.?^^«9^en* emplpyineut, by; n?fta;i? Rf expcijr 

i^fture.. , Its passing through three qr|t][\irty handle 

woul^.j QfS^Ke, no diffl^rje^ce. It^^i^ | ^?I^^'^ 

'^6 act of exchanging for pric^ or ^drawing a 

profitable return from otl^ers, afterwards to be 

used as,e:^penditure.or capital^ that rendqrs ap 

article productive to the individual ^irqulatar^^ 

to th^ matioQ. Its soliditj^, or its capsibility of 

passing through various haujcls withput charge- 

abilitif, has no productive effecft at alj. 

Thisi line of Dn Smitli, hetw^n really. pro- 
ductive and really unprocjuctivei ha^ therefore, 
no existence in nature- The quality, or cast of 
.form, to which he attributes it, Ayhqn divested 
of chargeability, has in itself nothing stimulating 
^ or productive. And those articles, or species of 
circuland; which have not this quality or cast 
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of form, but are possessed of chd.rgeal>ility, have 
precisely the same productive or stimulating 
power, both to the individual seller and' to 
others, as the former^ when they are endbwed 
with that quality. 

This imaginary line would indeed exclude a 
considerable portion of the circuland which he 

 

calls productive, and would admit much that he 
reckons unproductive. It would exclude all 
tiiose articles that are sold by the farmer or 
manufacturer to the actual consumer; for the 
latter uses them as expenditure; and, therefore^ 
no quantity of labour is afterwards procured for 
them. It would also admit many species of 
employments as productive, which he excludes 
as unproductive ; for example, those of men of 
letters and musicians* The ideas of Shakespear, 
Milton, Addison, Thomson, Hume, Blair, Bu* 
ehan, and the combinations of tones of Handel^ 
Ame^ Mozart, Shield, have been, and continue 
to be productive of a value which '' fixes and 
realizes itself in a permanent subject or vendible 
commbdiiy, which endures after that labour is 
past, and for which an equal quantity of labour 
can afterwards be procured." One race of 
lkx)kiiellers and music^dealers has succeeded to 
another, and the ideas and combinations of tones 
cf those circulators of Stfnith's unproductive 
elasses still exist, and pirove an increasing source 
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6f locom^ and for whijoh a^ xncxes^^ ,^ovi^^ 
of labour can be ob^inedL : 

Dr. Sinich's tbwry^ the^forei^ wj^ro it ey^tk 
in any shape founded in n9,^uire^ 13 jat^ivariance 
with itself Indeed, were it adqxi(t;ed, it wpul4 
render statistics a mass of ipexplicable facts, 
and of contradictory causes. It leads qs eitbej; 
into confusion or falsehood. In poi^t of. clear^ 
ness and consistency, it is cectain^ inferior tp 
that of M. Quesnai. The latter is i^ore d^fir 
nite, and, though it leads equally into falsehoodi 
it does not bewilder us with so much self-couf* 
tradiction and confusiojQ* t 

When distressed by the resjults }n real lifQ 
and' the reasonings arising out of the productive 
theory, some of the followers of Dr. ^ojithteU 
us, that, though they uiay not be, able- to point q^t 
precisely the line between produi;tiveuesi$ apqL4 
unproductiveness, still there are .j^oductivf 
and unproductive classes. , What!^ i$ th0 statist 
tician who is' inquiring .after the r^lj^uses aiul 
real results in nature to admit ajjine of this esr 
s^ntial sort, whicii caqnQtt|^,€^^1;|ber defined or 
shown to exist ? Is h^ in compliance wjth t|ie 
fanciful distinctions of P^tain^ theorists, because 
they have obtained a liigh name, to allow the ber 
nevc^ent arrangements of nature to be misrepr^ 
seated^ and her geiQUMie; designs calumniated, ft$ 
If she had , formed certain classes on, purpose to 
injure the rest ? U he to adjust her causes and 
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leimltetoK'tWk pre«oltc#i«edifi|iicie|i^ Or is he, 

imd^egtmce.io t\mr ptctiiil yiewflii t;^ suflfer a 

toiitciice of pajii{>en9in tA h^ ittfljipted} ob ii. ,£?^ 

fnrtkmio£:tibeii«|in«iimoer .1 . . 

-::; !My| obJBCt» hqivfever, t^vr«|Mefttr wk^ ItlmfP 

«iittady said, is . not to oarpV Iw't .tt) ^ &i(|UAre,; will 

toTCBcb (truth on thifc^mostvitajlipi^ Ji^^ 

vllliagteke as easy witb ]7r/Smitb/s{theLQj^ >«# 

srith' M.. Quemal'S. . Tbwghi \\» i\fm:!dr^m^ ihy 

^le fiManecia eiddeatly'!u]imU and uawi^r^iwit^ 

I^baU^tippMcir foe the ^tuTi^osei^iiiif tb^ e«Mm«* 

«iitioli, (riiatajshmfaurTOSiilttaiay^-perhapii bAdr^jiirR 

rfrbm other, jiid 8oit|it)dr ]>remiae& rTlt:«ppiQaia^tp 

:l»:I)n Smith's aiai^ in hia <lefiniitk)|Bt lolfh^ 

^ptochtetHre^ to.vpoiht cmtaateifaclwwi md ttjkdid 

in aidditkm to agricaltnre. To Chis^ may. j^ 94d.* 

^ iimlding» though, bis ima,ginar]r Jifi^ r^W9^d 

adit^ioff a portion of hllthMe.f(pw br^np]^? of 

,biscu)and.. Hb fidlovers in ganaraj l9okA»Q the 

three former at least to lie of lihe pjFodiicti^ 

f gennSt' Aongh thiey sdem iaoHned. to iiKnk 1^m« 

,»li«a:nflrtl^ilie coonmearcial party,, and to gWe 

ctbe rpri-eminence to manufikctnres and trade. 

i lH^itlknt,ftbei;Bfi>ffe» at paeamt ifiaistiu^'mi their 

i^dfaiteingi a specific iiiie» or midsing nicn , distiuc* 

^lAnis, |M:Mai]Qsiv!them to mbintain.lqoaely, that 

c^thewhola,^ or atrial thcr;g9etitasfc p^ct fof agti- 

^j^iAtiifaiymajliiilaGtoriagy'eaBHltercU^ and bii||^« 

iag mcnlandi is ptoduetata^' a^d^that ithf i:itisi$f 

"iwimchgi aac^mysiHlttBtivet 

»4 
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•The believers in Smith's tHeory sulbpt i^ 

«ame plan with respeet to their ^produietiviecic* 

ciilaud, as Quesaarsfbllowersadopt with respect 

to his. They assumei as^ a thing which must ne^ 

qessarity be taken for granted^ that it is> pibduc* 

tive; but the impartial Matistietui will [no.mott 

make an assumption in this case than. in the 

other. The manufacturer li^bours espreasly for 

others, and consumes a portion of their inoome 

in obtaining payment for his articles and in«- 

come to himself, Do bis charges, therefore^ 

tend to noder Ihem less productive? or. to as- 

'stst them in procuring a larger income? ' In Ihli 

cfts§ there is no neoessity at present for: going 

into a minute analysis of facts. Hia articksfi 

consume for the time part of the income .of 

others: but then, by procuring to himself ii»* 

come, and capital if he chooses, it becomes the 

-meails of fresh employment to othets, and, 

-therefore,, is productive of wealth. ^ 

But in what respect does it rdiffer ftoip ;othi;r 

species of circuland, so as to b^ prodoctive, 

while some others are iin productive? It creates 

'^mploytpetit in the £eibricatfon ,* the. result ;ms 

chdrg^d for upon the huyersii and; they char|[e 

for it in their prices. It is thus evident^ ^at*lit 

idc^ives its value by^neans.of^otben; for, >4inksis 

:itbe makMifaqiurer's articles- are sold^. aa4 sold to 

' profit^ as heipfcen unfertubat^y Unmti» toe ^Wfiil 

from exper iencej; they «8 ieidisr -wshoUy ' unpin- 
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dudftve, or partially <so^ ia&d. inftteachof')xt(xh|^ 
cing addittoi^al income^ they are a seorce of reM 
loss. His labour or 1 es^ploy^mit is tfaas < |>ra» 
ditttive only in the way ofi'all'f other iispetiei, by 
the result being /the mndmgilef^ price and^jip- 
coaie drawn<foomiotKa«. : !:. '*' - ^ J r.^ | 

The theory of r Swiih tias^, i ho wtsi^er^ dae d»* 
tided advatttagetoyerQii£siiai)i : it agmes better 
with facts ; though it by no^ nielanb ^entirely 
agrees with them. . Natibna that are extensively 
engaged in manufact^ureisandtr^de ahe nniformly 
.more wealtl^ than those who; are d»iefly. ett>- 
{paged in agriculture/ .Tbisis-cotttrdry to Quea- 
Dai']^ tjbe(tfy, but \ it/ coiaoides ;wi|h Sfl}t th'n. The 
reaspQ. of fehift greater approximation: to tmth i'a^ 
that jthe ) latter ; altowa more^ of. the /price of 
thing^y Otvoi the income ofi tiiecomtounityi.io 
be prod«ietive. ^ > .< * , - ;^ 

If we rigidly exclude 'tliat portion of the 

'manufacturing and builidiixg incomes, wfatoli the 

lii» Dr. Smith hasdrai^n dt ieas't renderadoiibt- 

fuly perhaps the productive income of ^ Great 

Britain, accoidmg to his theoij^, would bellittle 

more than JO per cent -on the whole. But if 

we include * their total amoutxt, the prodiiotliKe 

incdite^ by : Mn Gf ay 'a conjectuml talilOi wHl 

. be 48 per cent; taore t^an acgo^diog %o^ M. 

Quesnai, or 58pei! cent . Dr. Smith, *1by : ihia 

. increase, in: the produotive. pev ceirtagk, adds B4 
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ttfai 174 imUiOBs, and ;Ie«ves • %it * t^e : «ixpv6du0« 
ttveyier cc»tage4fifer;ceiitk wfeidhy oa i^^ t^Aid 
<»f (Pritiih inccMM^ i8!qi|iiml to ia6r:niiUi6i)s. . 

^ .But Jfrimr^ isiitl^ reason : founded on 'real 
-mulMft^ oractoal imaUlflj &tcnttimg <M this:4s 
per cent or 1 S6 millioos ?' - Isr thist ipmtion iiot 
^tifttly ^ddttionkl?^ Or boMr'is lit 0f the tfansfer, 
Off;kijiino|is ^kind' witiiv^%ispeet ta the\5S per 
€e]kt.\t>r I74:»il}i0n«/' more than this ig^of the 
transfiBT, or injurioias kind with i^s|pect t^ it? 
The igricnitural, Huildiag, and nianufac|;t»i4h|^ 
-classes i^rgein the pric4 of what tliey seli^on 
ih&Ugdi, medical, clerical^ teiehiug, ainus^g^ 
«id serving Masses, ^ahd the v^rictist elasises that 
^erivie* tbthp income tbroogh gevevurhent^ ^the 
lainoQist; charged by these, ai>' the ' latter tchttngb 
ih vbat thty sell the amount diatrged %^^<te> 
former. They are each paid alike :hf mteans- of 
HA^ (ftker^. Those producing tfae'4S per cent.i in no 
eoihtt* fespect derive theirtpbrtiion of themationsi 
income from thosfe :^Todudiig the 58 per cent 
:^lban tbe latter from them. iDiid the agricul- 
4iiial, building, t tfnd thanuf^tcturing classes, not 
charge the 42 per cent of the others in the^ricse 
'3of tbiin ^ticles, thdtr^domib would be only lOt) 
itmlliohs, instead of 174! ' Indeeli it WQuld not 
.liie 9(tf much, f<^ tii^' wouM lose ^ the': stittiultis 
citat^d by the latter, * and the means of ob-' 
tftining a:bi&fter income difoi'ded byUhciir custom* 
Whekaam^ of these other etassetfis^^tttirdy 



additional to the aation, a» well as that p0i:tioa 
of their o^n, which is derived from the addi- 
tional stimulus created by these. 

The business . afForded by those species of 
circuland^ in which thosQ classes of circulatory 
that have been stigmatized as unproductive 
deal, enables a greater portion of the hun^an 
race to employ thei r tipse-profitably. The cir- 
culators by means of these are not so numerous 
in proportion to their, amouht of income, and 
the employment they create by means of tliejr 
expenditure, as the more laborious classq^- Ibe* 
cause they are richer: but with their faipilies 
depjending on them, they form a very numerous 
body. ' They constitute a^ leas^t one tbirdf^f 
the active circulators r^iu;; a country that huA 
reached such a state of population as Bnteio. 
Were it not, therefore, for^jtl^e^e Species of ctrcur 
Jandi one third of the active circulators of^ja 
pQpulous nation wealdt either be unemployed, 
or the whole would be employed, qft an ave- 
fag$, for only two thirds of the present sMouiit 
of their time of profitably; empiayment Thfi 
whole of this additional; tiipe , profitably em- 
ployed, is so much gain to^ the nation. .^ ^' '.'i 

Th^ productive line pf Smith and his^fill• 

.lowers, th^t t^k^s ji]L. CMitiv£|toi-s, build^^ and 

manufactur^iE aii4*^yQlude$ the oidier.oltMMS^ 

circulators, i)»; ibfttt^QfiQ^ as v^skttaiy^andam- 

|wQde4 iajMif^ a^ tboli i>f' QuMo^ii which iii^ 
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eludes cultivators only. Such a separating line 
is the mere creature of fancy and misconcep- 
tion. It has no exii^tence whatever in nature; 
and farthefi it supposes results, which are 4i- 
. rectly^ contrary to suqh as hers are uniformly 

found to be. 

i\  .  . 
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CHAP. V. 

■J '  ' , ■' .A 

fke aro(iuctive TheoiifofMr. Gray; or^ the pod- 
mc Froductiveness of all Classes 4gf Circu- 
lators. 

Haviko found that the line attempted to be 
4irkwii by the unproductive theorists, is utterly 
unwarranted by real causes and results, we must, 
£t{ course, admit the positive productive thedry. 
A class cannot surely be; on an average, unpro- 
ductive and productive at one and the same 
-time. Let it be but productive of additional 
wealth in the smallest possible degree, still H 
%^ot unproductive^ 

^'' Mr* Gray ihain tains the productiveness of 
all classes of circulators in the fullest extent 
-'itccording to his views, there is no actual line 
'ift nature, which makes any distinction wha{- 
'^^vcrniOlig the various classiss a& to product! v&- 
<mim; r:!SotkMf however dUffefeut in form nday 
t|ie itsici«€uland| or meaitas of cbttrging^ is inf^i$« 



^9ie A /t^4ny weftUh*creatii]g;{>Q^er^.whi€b.il BOt 
derived, directly or indirwj^ly, frpmjthe'0thftr% 
^nd |}os8es9ed in like o^iuifier by th^. Nay^ far^^ 
ther; dn the . present arrai;irg9inQii.t$ of nature i% 
1ft 4i^(t^rly ioapo^isible that any svkch lim^ ca^ 
ll^iat. From the ipocle » of formingi df nviof^ 
^md/uaing price ia.thefiie arrangementSi^ ef^ 
fdaflj) is necessarily productive pt ^tdiiki^pfd 
wealth to the coimBiinjI^y ; that Ui. repdyv;a |)l 
^e rest more weajtby thaa 4liey, would b^.iirith* 

out:it. . ...; . .-.o; •» ^/ . '.^ 

Xh^ iJHlOfwii)^ are,: the, outlines of his t^6ry 
on the suhjeot qf. qircM|ati<»i, and. produ^tiyer 
nest inpoiatiof wealth. ; , : — ; . ^ 4 f 

Eyerj^ bMmsin being is .a circKUi(tof,veit;b^ 
i*Ttctlj!Qf hitpself *>or in^i]^c(}y by tbe agency 
»f;otb«r8^ aq4[;iS:aliJfie »ulijffjt,jto tije Jaws of cSfr 

'dilation !•/ ; . - , . . g 

11 ; iJE^iy.i.^lreMUtor is CQ3iQ9$ted;*witb sopielf 

oA t««o "waya;: l. by m«aii^ of b^s.inooiiii^ ap4i;% 
4]ryi means, of hU .es^penditu^rf^. i^He ia a^seUfir 
]Md .buyer in .one: iiflling in ordet to buy, jii|^ 
.Im^fiftg in order to sell f. : . r - o 

.f The article or medium by wbicb bqJs4 di^ 
.cnlator, Mr.. Grs^r terms his circul^nd^; Tbib 
^oonaists of " the. materials oa wbidi Jabpur ,a^ 

iHit for tba B«ke of brev%| the is supposed Jio be includsd. 
under the male tem^, ^ 

t Hsp. 9f Sutes, Book U, el^ ifa\ p. 47, f 4» 
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VM\ aite^ tnettedf bibouf and slcill them8€4veii 
itidtbe^^ixx^ceofteil^uriiiid skill ^^ ^ 

- ' Circulaiict '^ enablds tte'^ssessor ta charge 
fbrit, bi» to dri'ir bti the cttiamon ftind f.*' Thii 
4i!eaiidoii i^ndcon^stVof the various iucomeB of 
^t\fda]ali>T9; of^d^F^ tlie fn^ices they ciiarge <« 
^iae anoth^V ft* %h€ 'iH^ivle^ iii Which they t6- 
ifpfectwely cJt^l. * Throughout the whole mast 

^if <Si>culatoii^ch«r^e HTmet by chargej. • 
^^^^^Tf^kai^SHdmif!^ df eiftulkndis't^^^ the dotk 
quality which produces wealth. All other qualities 
ielongmg *6 it,' or ^ttifibinatio&s off tftem, have 
:! wealth-pf o^itcing in^Atiende only by means of 
their operating on, or by, this, l^beyaflbct the 
jfikMunty tktit the T^alky; of produotivenpsSi ' 
<> There are, hdWtfver, ^ases of citculattd^m 
^hichtkokdidki<3kik}^^ge\B4n^ 
of ^^ money at par in the act of exchanging^' 
All cliissids 6f circulators are* alike liablis to be in 
itech a p^edicibenti^ The facmer, -as well m the 
Mtisicfon, thein^iifactur€ir, and the lawyet^ fte- 
tqiiently'in disposing of theit^ articles/ eknnot 
obtain more for these than they cost, iii t^ puf- 
i^aie^or ihe e^tpeacie of procuring them : and, 
4ndeed> iohietlmcA idseby them. 'The$e Mr. 
'Gi'ay e&ills f natiKfdivcased, as ^ producing neither 
aj}ijUt|^a^ nor emplpytnept. Whfu a 

 Hap/of Stales, »d6k;IL'ch.t 
t Id. Book IL ch. i. 
^ V Id. *dok rf. cli. xQ.> 146, 148. 
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prdfit^bte charge iakei\^ikct^ ihi circQland i» 
jirodudtf ve : where pr^litable charge take« 
)>Iace,itis a traridfer case*. ' 

It h not at all liece^st^ry that ihoney/which 
lA merely a s6t of counters, should intervene to 
cottiplete makipg, what isi called, a chiirge on 
thib theory ; dr tb constituti; efFe<^tive chafgeabi^ 
lity. A ikrfner; for exampfe, mi^ht 'perhaps 
jteed hiinsetf. witiibut having recourse to oth^r 
• clasises tty ekchanging. ' Cases of this lynd niay 
OQCur among colonists, at the CQinmtocemeiit 
oflEUi atliiinpt to people and cuttivate a coun);ry. 
Something also like this is done by every 
jl&fft)^, dMgii not purely withou^^ 
tibft'of others; Thisi hoWevef, does iipt affect 
real'chargeability. That quantity of bread and 
meat, which he^ his faAoily^ .a[tid servants con- 
mvfief may bOt have passed in exchange at all, 
'^ut may havfe beendrawn entirely frbih his own 
fifeldS. ^11iey^stiil,howevery forte a part 

^of his ekpNenCes, as if he had purchased them with 
iiioney/ fiad he not consuiiied this part, he 
c'duld have s(Jid it, like ilie rei^i^ ^^ the current 
bhcef or the market. , It'ibr^s'p4rt'6f his e?-^ 
'|>ences, ' and it must be, and isj; therefore, to 
really and fully charged 1^ in the pHce of bis 
articles^ at those articles which he procures, by 
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p^x^Jiajng^injg, frop atb^rs, .Just 90 with the^lp- 
jhiec He. nia\\qlothe.himself out of the cloth 
he makes, but be charges for it ou the cloth hf 
sells.,^ The same - thipg is true of every jqlassi 
that of the builder, th^ teacher, the medical qir-r 
culator, and the rest. That part of the lex- 
pqnces of eaci, whic^ coi^sijsts in what .each ii^. 
his own line does for hinjself,, though no exr 
change with othets takes place, is as rqallv 
charged for, as what each does for hi? cus- 
tomers*. , 

Next with respept to the ippyemeats of oir- 
Culation* :f \ ., - 

The^reatj moving, power is ibuiid in tha^ 
Jaw of nature, which renders what is expmditurfi 
to 07ie in^vidualj nef^ssarUy the jounce of cmplojf;^ 
ment and income to others t. • 

The act of the circulator* by which he 
charges on others, and procures incotne, and, of 

^course, creates^ expenditure ; in a word, which 

« ' ' • .   * . » 

constitutes him a circulator; whether that act 
consists of corporeal labour, or meAtal exertion^ 
.or the mere signing a receipt once a quarter for 
interest or profit by the rich capitalist, Mr. 
Gray calls by the general name of employment, 
. or tlie means of charging. 

* Hap. Of States, Book H. di4 viB. p. 108t ch. xi. p. ISS, 
140, &c. 

f Id. Bpok 11. ch. IV. p{ 70» 



The inciea^e of popuUtion, by creating neyt 
desires and wants among the circulators, as well 
•as enabling them more effectually to gratify 
diese, keeps constantly enlarging the variety 
and amoun.t of employment, or the means 
of chargingi and consequently of income and 
citpital throughout the whole ma^s \ 

That increase tends also gradually to rais0 
the average general price of things* For thi^ \% 
oaade up of the various charges of the circula-* 
ton for subsisitence, clotliiug, hou^ipg^ govern-^ 
ingi teaching, &c. ; and the greater the va,rietyi 
or the larger t)ie amount of these articles they 
use, they, of course, must charge higher to pay 
them. The higher again the charges of the 
s^arious drculs^tQcs, the greater the amount of 
the employment produced ; for the incomje arts* 
ing fromthepi is spent in employing others* 
Thus the increasing amoui^t of employment, anjd 
athe higher rate of price, proye reciprocally cause 
and effect to each other f. 

The various offices, or sorts of employment, 
which 3ji^e out pf the wants, enjoyments, or 
passions of men, and which thus increase as 
population , increases, instead of counteracting, 
assist each other in tl)e production of wealth. 
They tend to enjploy circtil?itors more cop- 
stantly than they would otherwise be. Each 

« 

• Hap. of Stotes, Book Q. A. iu p. 29» S3« 
I Id* Book IL ch* ii. viii. X* ja» 
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not only withdraws more or fewer hands from 
the rest, and then leaves a greater amount of 
their peculiar circuland or employment to be 
^shared among them, which, of course, fetches a 
better price ; but on the other hand) by its own 
custom, increases the demand, and aifords them 
a larger mass of income to charge upon. Every 
tiew species of circuland, or every additional 
cast of employment, thus tends to add to the 
wiealth of all classes. It necessarily, indeed, 
augments the price ; but by affording a new 
additional market, it ultimately enables them, 
not merely to charge for this, to reimburse 
themselves, but to add a little more for the pur- 
pose of better living *. 

The demand, on the average, regulates : the 
amount of the supply in every species of cir- 
culand depending on the will of man, as well as 
the number of the circulators that deal in it. 
And what is regulated by the demand, must, of 
course, possess chargeability in a profitable de- 
gree f-^ 

The form of circuland, therefore, cannot 

makfe atiy difference. " Whatever be that form, 

' whether it depend principally on the mind, as 

literary composition, or on the body, as mere 

labourj or equally on both, as those parts of 

V 

• Wsip. of States. Book II. ch. ir, 
t W. Book II. ch»v/ 
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manufacture which ^ require science as well as 
manual adroitness, or whether it be independent 
of both body and mind, as raw materials," it 
alike possesses the quality which produces. 

I wealth, that is, chargeability : it is the medium 

or vehicle of charging. Each, therefore, is alike 

^ the source of income, and may be of capital 

and wealth to the class that deals in it. Now, as 
each of these classes creates a4ditional employ^^ 
ment to others, all must necessarily be produc'^ 
tive. of wealth to the state^ or each render all the 
rest richer than they would be without it *. 
This is the general idea of Mr. Gray's 

I theory, or what he calls the productive theory of 

nature. 

The unproductive theories seem to > have 

^ been formed from partial views of the casie; 

The authors and their followers consider the 

circulator merely as a seller, without regard to 

his relation to the buyer, or his customer, and 

' turn their attention almost entirely to the form 

of what he sells. .But in nature, ere he can be« 

<come a seller, he must find a buyer; and the 

• form ,of the article is of np value whatever with- 

; out chargeability. Of this we have striking in^ 

, stances conststntly occurring. The greatest and~ 

. most useful preparations for charging are ren- 

\ dered of no effect, because, from the circum- 

> _ ^ H^. of 8tat«8, Book IL du L k^ 
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stances of the ftiarket^ he oanhot dispost of the 
afticies, or fend^ ihein the zctiini tueans ef 
charging;. The forai ik the same a^ ever, and 
yet it is of no value to him. 

In the productive theory , tiie cirdalartor h 
viewed as he actually exists in real life, m con- 
nexion with others: as a seller dierlving Ins peo-^ 
fits from buyers.. 

The process of paying, as that by nirfaich the 
charge is rendered really productive, is the vital 
matter. How is the ciistomer of the farmer, the 
manufa<;turer, the tiacher^ the ooldier, enabled 
to paty theiti ? For unless these ctroiilatot*! can 
obtain payiiient, what would be the use 4if 
their making a charge? But our unproductive 
theorists, in constructing tiieir thecMries, over* 
look this essential .pdint, without a ^firll regard 
to which no general theory cmoemtng cirovda- 
tion can be accurate. Indeed they iseem, m it 
were, studiously to avoid- analyeiiig it Whether 
this he the jeal fact, I do not^know; But it is 
certain, that this prooess stares their ex parte 
theories so full in the face, and gives them so 
complete a negation, that it is notto^be wo&* 
dered at, if they should turn away from viewing 
it The productive theory, on the<other hand^ 
f\zlly considers this process, which consists la 
meeting ciharge by charge. Indeed that theohry 
is built on its results. 

If the^e be a quality which renders circuland 



I . . . 

^roduQ(|v^i ^i|d without which \t would be un- 
productive, that roust be the immediate SQuroe 
of produptiveBese. This is found in chargeabi* 
Jky. The peculiar forin or character pf certdjp 
species of pireulaoxl, on which our uBproduc* 
jtive thepri^f^ 4f^ buiU^ h^Vie nothing produetira 
jn them wil^io^t tbi^; iof wheii they fre dc- 
pf ived of it;, tbey are of no yalue M (o produ^dg 
ineome. Sv^ry* article whidh drculators arp 
able to sf 11> poe^^sf ^ thi$ quality, and, when 
y;egulated by thp ^ipmm^p iip a pro^tabie degree. 
All sppcie^ (Of ^ir$u4ai%d when so regulated, and, 
of coursfi, f^tyy class pf ^eirc^latosra, nmat, theoe* 
fore, be ptoducttYe^ Thk is <deciaive. 

In rfial iif^ we find eyery human being, 
either (direptly or jifiditiectly, a circulator* Dhe 
sex or age ^$fcQS no difference. £ven the babe 
mu«t e^X, aod be qlolhed, and boused ; and, if 
of ,a certain rank, it is nursed foy a person liired 
for the ^utrpode, and attended occasionally by 
the noiedic^l ^m^. It thus glres employment 
fi;pm its very ibirf h to the fariper, the clothier, 
the btiildei:, the uphoUterer, &c. It does not ia 
general posses3 tl>e nmscos itself of paying for 
• thi^, but I'ts parents or relations, or others do, 
and idiey charge for its expenditure as forming 
port of their own. Jt )is thus as real a circu« 
lator, . and rby creating employment, and being 
charged for in <the pricie of things,, has v i^al 
9Si iiifluea^e oP' circulation, as the moat exten** 
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sive^ circulator, who charges directly for him- 
self. 

To "escape being a circulator in the midst of 
iociety is next to impossible, if not strictly im- 
possible. In order to achieve this, the being 
must dig a house for himself with his hands, or 
with pieces of stone, must draw the food from 
the fruits of the earth, which grow on an unajp* 
priated heath: he must be, clothed with the 
skins of wild animals that feed on this. For 
if he uses any thing whatever that has -passed 
through the hands of any circulator, and of , 
oourse was charged for, or diminishes any thing 
which any circulator would have used and turn- 
ed to profit, he becomes a circulator to that 
amount, and has an influence on circulation; 
Should, however, any such Robinson Crusoe, 
as has been described, exist, he is not a circu- 
lator. But ^ all others are circulators, and are 
alilce subject to the laws of circulation. Whe- 
ther they deal in the necessaries, or the super- 
fluities of living, they are all alike necessarily 
govjemed by its. regulations, and. have all a si- 
fnilar influence on its movements. < 

From the very nature of circul^d it is per- • 
feqtly clear, indeed it seems to me to be almost 
self-evident, that there can be no essential dis^ 
tinction or line ^ between the classes of circu- 
lators, or any peculiarity among them, which 
rpacters.some-on th^ ave^-age productive, land 



OR^ AJX CLASSES PBODUCTIV£ OF WEALTH. T\^ 

Qthers on the average unprodactive of national 
wealth. 

Individuals of all classes, whether farmers, 
manufacturers, builders, shop-keepers, mer* 
chants, lawyers, medical men, teachers, musi- 
cians, painters, military and naval officers, oftea 
find to their cost, that their re3pective circur 
lands are very capable of becoming unproduc* 
tive, or of the mere /r^fw/er kind, and even of 
producing loss. This is when they cannot 
charge more for what they deal in, than what it 
cost them in expences, or what they gave for it, 
if they purchased it All species of circuland 
are subject to this loss in certain portions, and 
even in the whole for a certain time. But hp 
such thing can take place on an averajge, other- 
wise the class would cease to exist,^ as it could 
not obtain an income from its peculiar species of 
circuland*. 

if any class could be, on the average, un« 
productive, it could only be from a suspension 
of the common law of circulation with respect 
to it. From something in its mode of chargvig, 
it necessarily diminished the income, of others, 
while it did not return what it drew, by means 
of its inciome, from the common fund, back 
again, by means of its expenditure, into that 
fund. The absolute miser approaches to som?'' 

 * *  . 

* S^ Axiom VI« p. 10. 
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^hing like n circufatot of this cast What he 
obtains in the shape of wages, or of profit on 
capital, h6 locks entirely up. Still, how^ver^ 
this foolish circQlator, though he does not give 
so much stimulus to circulation, as he tnight ^ 
has some influence. If he be a circtilator witfa« 
out capital, by working, or by teaching, hb 
draws something fr6m others, which (iiey musl 
charge for; o^, if he be a capitalist; though life 
fatops part of his mcome m i:he circle; ^^ ren- 
ders that portion useless by withdi^awing it frckn 
circulation, yet his former capital enables others 
to Be more active circulators ; and as either, &b 
'«)ustexp6n4 somethimg/howevernttte, for the 
necessaries of life. 

Could any class of circulator's be periilafient* 
ly injurious to the others, it mlisit be frOih somfe 
■tendency in their peculiar iftfrt of einiul^d, tt> 
diminish the capital of the latter or {fab nation 
in genera], and, of conVse, the aibount 8f em- 
ployment and niean^ of inbome. This Witst Is 
attributed by Dr. Smith to the drcttland df i^e 
classes which he calls unproductive. AndlJf ^e 
except the effects of certain cii^cUl&bd dti iitordts 
or health, which d6 iiot aifebt &ie jireseiit qiia* 
tion, ks thiji se^mk the only pcSissible Wky, Vy 
wTiich any cUss can bec6met)ei*lnaabiit^jr iiiipi^ 
difctive to a "State, it willlJeuifiiful'toexatoiile 

what he says on the subject 

♦VGreat nSiidhs ift %^x impoverished by 
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privste; tfaoUgh they sodietimes ire by public 
prodigality and miscotidudh The n^hdli^ or 
almost the whole revehue^ is m most countries 
employed in maintaining im'prddiwtive hand^ 
6uQh are the people wbb compete ii numerous 
and splendid dourt| a gri^at ecelestasti^l esCar 
blrshmenty great flbets and armies, whd fn time 
of peace produce nothidg, and in tiihe of war* 
at()uire nothing which can cbmpiensate the ex- 
fcAxx of niiaintatniiig them, eren while the wA 
lasts*." 

This very superficial vie^ of tli'e sbt^eoC 
ffaows ^ strattge uhacquaiirtance with tfad prm* 
^^iles of birculation, and the means hf which 
wesdth is actually produced aird incr&ised, or, 
lat least, a strange inattention to them m ^o ob« 
-srrvTBg iatd Sagacious a writbr to Dn StAlth. 
Do not thdse j^c^sons, frdm tlie. very nature of 
errculand^ sts toeing circulators, tiiat are- able to 
-eti^gt for their pectiliar employment, obtain an 
incom^ whethet ih war or pdace^ winch the 
Wtber da»ses countercharge for in tfaetr |>rices ? 
tHbile by eitpending this incdme, they affoi-d 
tdditionkl employment to those 6ther classes, 
^r means tf charing, which they would not 
fliiivb hsid without them f. 

** Stieb pMptef as they themselves .p*rodtt<% 
irioiliiifgj we ail ^aintsKned 'by %he rproduce Qf 

« Wealth of Nfttioni, Book IL ch. liL 
<! %3uom L p. 9> 
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other men's labour.'' This unfounded notion has 
already been refuted. I have, therefore, only 
to repeat, no mare than these other men are mahh 
tained by a part of the annual produce of their in- 
dustry. The former charged upon the latter, as 
these charge upon theforpierfor their income. 

^^ When multiplied, therefore, to an unneces* 
sary number, they may in a particular year con- 
sume so great a share of this produce, as not to 
leave a sufficiency for maintaining the produc- 
tive labourers, who should reproduce it next 
year*** These observations are founded on a 
complete misconception of the nature of circu* 
land, the laws which regulate circulation, and of 
price. If any class should be multiplied to an 
unnecessary number, the effect of a supply 
which exceeds the demand would take place: 
that is to say, the class would not be able to 
charge more on the whole, because the unneces- 
sary portion could either procure, no employ- 
ment, or would share it with the rest : the ave- 
rage quantum of individual employment would 
thus be reduced, and the whole rmdered less f 

profitable. The class, therefore, would neces- . / 
sarily decrease in number ^« Biit this applies 
alike to all classes, and has no force of the kind 
intended, when applied to any particular class^ ^ 

For it is equally true of the ploughman and thft / 



^ 1^^ of SuteS| Book IL ch. v. |^. ^ 
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musician, the weaver and the teacher^ the bdck* 
layer and the servant of all work* 

The. army and navy classes, indeed, require 
a special consideration ; for the number of these 
is not regulated by themselves, but by the posi- 
tive vote of others. Their incomes are drawn 
from the other classes, as well as partly, by 
means of their expenditure, from their own, 
through the medium of taxes. 

The income of these classes being fixed by 
authority, as well as their number, the natural 
power of the demand over the supply is in their 
case taken away. The increase or diminution of 
their number does not, as with respect to other 
classes, affect the rate of their income. Its in* 
fluence in circulation is equal to the ^xed 
amount. This will be more particularly noticed 
afterwards. 

The amount of the taxes imposed to pay tlie 
military income, is charged for by the various 
classes either immediately or ultimately. And 
many of them by making a higher charge than 
the tax requiresj obtain an additional income by 
the impost. Where then is the difference be* 
tween this case and that of the farmer and the 
manufacturer, when they make a higher charge 
for their articles ? On the other hand, the income 
of the soldiers and sailprs, by becoming expen* 
diture, enlarges at once the mass on which circu- 
lators charge, and thus creates an addition to 
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_  * 

4fce foriaer etriplojrm^iit equal to its Amount In 
some cases, the increased charge arising^ froni 
naval and military circuland> is better tbatl that 
from the agricultural x>r manufacturing, as k 
ilniformly supposes an increase of income : but 
the latter aometimei arising from a scantier 
cfop Or dearer materials, produces no increase 
,of income, and^ of course, creates no additional 
employment. 

Thb word CQmume^ h^re applied to the in* 
fiuence of the iiKome of one class of circulators 
dn that of another class, though very familiar^ 
IKdA thotigh the application be very ^^omnoon, 
aHudes to some imaginary effect of the unpi^ 
diictive theory; but such .a result is utterly un- 
known tp narture. Throikgkout aU classes^ what 
is tjcpenditure to one indmidual «r ciassy is the 
sotiTce of employment and income to the others *. 
This is her immutable law ; and it is the grand 
|M>wer which produces all the movements of cir- 
"culation. Dr. Smith, therefore, had not been 
sufficiently aware of it and its results, or ht 
would have seen that no consumption or do* 
^tf notion of the income or capital of any class of 
circulators can be caused by the increased in* 
4iqme of others. He would have seeq> that an 
additional income in one class, must create ^an 
additional amount of employment and income to 

*. Axiom IIL p. 9* 
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others : and the result of this he would heces* 
sarily have seen to be, not that tlie aext year^^ 
produce of the otftier classes, as far as it de* 
pended on this increase, would be less, but that 
it wouM be greater-. Whatever ruay be the fact 
on the economist's plans, this is umformly the 
result on nature's. 

It is true, that occasionally some species of 
drculand are apt to attract or withdraw some of 
the capital usually employed and really wanted, 
ffom the others : for example^ the manufacturing 
from the agricultural, and the building or m^ 
«ical from both. This, of cpurse, «ust be 
attended with inconvenience, and even injury, 
to the latter. It is, however, merely a matter 
4of trainsfer with respect to t^e state. What ooe 
doaes, .another gains. And it does not ailTect the 
present question of productiveness, for it is what 
all species of circuland are alike liable to occa* 
•ionally. The uniform average result of in* 
creased employ menty whatever be the form or chut* 
racter, is not consumption^ btU estenmn of capital. 
An increase in the -income and capital of any 
species of circuland, necessarily tends to aug- 
ment the income and capital of all the vest, 
which the demand renderjs ^necessary ; for 4t 
creates a general increase of employment by 
means of the increased expenditure. Cirou- 
lators universally find, that, in proportion ^s 
^employment is sensibly increased, and, of coiicse, 
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a greater amount of capital is required for itf 
capital is more easily attainable by the other 
classes : and vice versdy when the employment of 
any considerable class is sensibly diminished, 
and, of course, the amount bf capital wanted by 
that class is decreased also, the othec classesi 
instead of experiencing a greater abundance 
of disposable capital flowing towards them, 
iind ijtgroweven more scanty in their lines. 
The former circumstances as necessarily stimu*» 
late the circulandary powers, as the latter para^- 
Jyze them. 

'^ Those unproductive hands who should be 
maintained by a part only of the spare revenue 
of tliQ people, may consume so great a share of 
their whole revenue, and thereby oblige so great 
a number to encroach upon their capitals; upon 
the funds destined for the maintenance of pro« 
ductive labour, that all the frugality and good 
conduct of individuals may not be able to com« 
pensate the waste and degradation of produce 
occasioned by this violent and forced encroach* 
ment." The whole of this is mere fanciful 
theory : neither founded on the real laws of cir- 
culation, nor agreeable to their actual results. 
Unproductive hands maintained by the spare re* 
'venue of the peopkj is the history of something 
occult, somethinjg unknown to nature. There 
are no hands or classes maintained by others 
out of some self-derived fund of theirs^ more 
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than these are by them. What revenue or in- 
come those whom he looseiy and viaguely calls 
the people, possess, is nothing originally their 
own. AH is derived from the sanle common 
fund, from whence the revenue or income of 
those whom he calls unproductive/ is drawn. 
This is, from charging on one another. What 
these circulators, so unstatistically styled by him 
the people, pay to others, is not out of iany spare 
revenue derived from themselves alone, but out 
of the revenue derived from others; or Out of 
that additional charge which they make for it 
on the articles in which they respectively deal. 
The capital of all, as we^ have seen, so far from 
being consumed or diminished by this increased 
expenditure and employment, is more than pro* 
portionately augmented. 

The frugality and good conduct of indivi- 
duals do not affect the question at issue, for they 
lOperate the same way with respect to all circu* 
lators, and whatever be the answer to the ques- 
tiou; The produce of the various circulators, 
instead of being wasted an# degraded, is all 
round the circle, enlarged and rendered more 
valuable by the increase of custom, derived from 
the ddditional circulators. 

Pt. Smith has thus so completely miscon. 
celvad the real movements of circulation, that 
they are quite the contrary to what he supposes 
them to be. In confirmatioQ of this, the results in 



natune are fouQd to hfi just the reverse of those 
^hicfa would spring from his. The^e additional 
circulators, instead of taking from a heap, as he 
unagines, by creating additional employment, 
and enlarging the mass of cjrculand, on which all 
the rest havp to charge, j^eally.add tp it. 
. The iacome of the yariqps cla^s^^ in Brit^iq ^ 

proscribed by M. Quesnai as unproductive, ^e 
have already cpnjectu];ed to be S 10 millions, and 
(^ those proscribe^ by Dr. Smith, 136 millions* 
In wi>at resp^ect ariB tbo$e 210 mill^i^ drawn 
from the 90 of tbe forn»er theorist, or thcisp IJjff 
&om the J 7.4 pf t^h^ letter, njOTe tl^n tl^e 90 ^^ 
Irom the<21p, or the 174 ftom the 19IS? Thps^ 
1^6 millions are .ap )a«^p,t9AUal a part pf the na^ 
lao^aT incpme, jind a» really additional to it^ 
amount, as any portion, of tfe^ re&t. 

Ihe proscrlbied cl^es Jb^ve ad^Cfd at least 

<methirji»to tj|»5 qwn^ity of ^fLtjonal einploy- 

ineat ; for, wids^QUt ^lifine sp^qi^s of circul^d, 

-the British qovw^inity ^o^ld have shared only 

.4 w^o thirds of itp pr^^nt ^employ n(\ent* By this 

.additipnal.ei!xplqpnpnt.t]b|ey ha,ye ,cr€jated a re^l 

^addita<m tq its inqoqve of 1^ milUqns. l^ifie^f 

rihad these ^pecie/ii of .circuUnd jipt fisted, tl^c 

probability is, that, frqmt^ 8{ina|ler fuaiount ^f 

*iitimjulns, <iiur n^tio^l incopfie,wo^ld l^y np ];neans 

' have xMche4 . 174 wHipns. 

liibe i^ght^M; r^l 4iffi^^ce cannot be trs^q^ 
ibetween »tl^w l%^ millism$ a%d ^he, p^er .17^ 
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either in their origin, or in the ini^uence of, 
others in their expenditure. They are alike 
drawn by means of charging, and they are alike 
partly invested in capital, and partly used as. 
the means of living, and thus alike stimulate the 
circulandary powers/ 

Some of the partisans of the unproductive 
theory have vquoted in particular the classes em- 
ployed in service, in physic, and the law, as ex-, 
amples of the unproductive kind; but, in general, 
they seem to have fixed on the clashes , of musi*; 
cians and soldiers, as the strongest examples. 

If there be a class which is unprpductive, 
that of the musician, indeed, has as much the 
appearance of being sp as any. His, circuland is 
entirely a luxury. That music has )i solidly 
useful influence on mankind, cannot adn^it a 
doubt. Perhaps no other is the source of so 
much pleasure, without any mixture of pain. 
It soothes the sorrows of the distressed, and it 
adds to the joys of the happy. By its softening 
power over the mind, it has even a strong moral 
influence. It tends to humanize mankind^ and 
to improve their tempers and manners, by ren- 
dering them more cheerful, benevolent, and 
mild. This, indeed, does not affect the question 
under consideration, which is, does it tend to 
add to the income or wealth of the state ? The 
answer to this is, it does, really and largelv. It 
has a)l the qualities of productive circuland, as 
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perfectly as either the cultivation of laiid,vOr 
jxianufacturing of cjoth. The numerous indivi^ 
duals whom it renders circulators, not only have 
'tiie means of acquiring income and of accumu- 
lating capital by it, but the acquisition of this 
income or accumulation of this capital/ so far 
ftom being injurious to other classes in these 
poif^Sy tends to assist thein.in the same pursuit , by 
affording them increased means of enlarging both^. 
The amount of income aniiu^ally acquired^ 
dnd of capital annually accumulated by the 
teachers of it, the makers of musical instni- 
mentSy the printers and sellers of songs, and other 
musical works, and the instrumental and vocal 
performers, is very considerable. If there were a 
neces3ity for going into particulars, most striking 
examples, of its productiveness could be men*' 
tioned. An eminetit musical instrument maker 
died a few years ago, who had long given com- 
plete employment to between two and three hun- 
dred persons, and accumulated a capital of above 
two hundred thousand pounds, by his business. 
Some sellers of music, and evien composers, make 
large incomes. Teaching, particularly to play 
the piano-forte, which is a very extensive source 
of employment, is also very lucrative, and much 
capital has been accumulated from it. Some of 
the professors charge a guinea an hour, and are 

* P.6. 
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V^ry conststntly employed, at least, daring a 
certain season. And we all know what high 
salaries are given to eminent professional singers 
and performers. Some of these have realized 
a capital of a great many thousands. One ot 
two we know to have accumulated above fifty 
thousantl pounds. The musical class, according 
to Mr. Gray*s scale of wealth *, is decidedly 
anaong the rich. Indeed, in proportion to its 
numbers it is one of the richer ; and the em- 
ploymfent created by music makes a very consi- 
derable addition to the national income. 

This income, indeed, like that of the farmer 
and manufacturer, and the rest, is derived from 
others, by charging upon them : but then, on 
the other hand, these reimburse themselves by 
charging for it in their prices. And what be- 
comes of this income ? Is it lost .to the public 
more than that of the farmer or manufacturier ? 
Is it not spent in purchasing the various articles 
of good living, or else invested as capital to pro- 
duce profit ? And does it not in both ways give 
employment to the various other classes, like 
that of the farmer or manufacturer? The 
musical cla^s, therefore, far from robbing other 
clasps of part of their incon^e, afibrd them 
additional employment, and, ^of course, in- 
creased means of obtaining income. For they 

* H^p. of States, Book II. cb. x» p« 13S. 
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are taken from the niass of population, to pro- 
cUre^ income from an additional species of em- 
ployment. The circulators thus left, acquire a 
greater average quantum of employment of th& 
V old sorts. They have also added to this the em- 
ployment in their own lines, afforded by the 
additional class of circulsrtors, for these, instead 
of being sellers of the articles which the former 
deal in, as they would otherwise be, are en- 
tirely buyers of those articles. Tliey are addi- 
tional customers, and to a large amount, while 
they sell an article which does not interfere with 
those of the other classes*. 

With respect to the class of soldiers, it has 
been already noticed, there are some little pecu- 
liarities, as indeed there are with respect to 
every other class ; but as circulators, they affect 
. those that pay them, and those from whom they 
buy, in precisely the same manner, as all the 
rest. Their number is voted by authority ; but 
the arbitrariness or voluntariness in fixing the 
number, depends less on mere will, in reality 
tlian it seems to do. Their pay or income is 
procured for them by government, through the 
medium of taxes either of the direct or indirect 
sort. This difference in the mode, however, 
produces no ultimate difference in the result ; 
for the amount charged upon the various circu- 

• 

^ Hap. of States, Book II. ch. ii. p. 30, and cb. iv. p. 77* 
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lators by means of taxes, as in the case of all 
other charges, is counter-charged for in the price 
of the articles in which the circulators deal *. 

Let us suppose, that the income and the 
various charges for the usual equipment of a Bri- 
tish army, say of 100,000 men f, consisting of all 
the usual ranks and classes, amount to six mil- 
lions a year, or about 601. individually. This is 
probably not very different from the amount of 
the income of 100,000 cultivators of the various 
ranks, or of 100,000 manufacturers of certain 
classes, whose rates of charging are of the lower 
kind. We shall, however, assume, for the sake 
of illustration, that they are equal. It is not 
meant here to compare these classes as to 
the influence of their respective circumstances 
on health, on virtue, and on population ; nor yet 
to take into consideration that an army is of a 
more temporary cast than either of the other 
two. They also are subject to occasional stag- 
nations ; but the amount of an army is neces- 
sarily much diminished by peace. This, of 

* Hap. of States, Book II. ch. xi. p. 1S5. 

f- There is no intention to mix party views here with the 
i}uestion. These ought never to make^sny part of statistics. 
The demand should regulate the amount of this dass as of 
all other classes, whether that be great or small for the 
period, and ample funds may be created for paying them. 
But a case is put merely in a statistical point of view, to try 
tb^ question as to productiveness. 

9 
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^ur$e, like a long-cantinued stagnation ia 
com, or a failure of the demand in certain, 
line^ of manufacture, throws a portion 'of hands 
out of employment These considerations are 
connected with the question, how far the va-* 
rious classes are more or less productive. But 
they do not affect the grand question at present 
under discussion, are they all really productive ? 
Now, in what respect is the income of the 
100,000 cultivators, or of the 100,000 manu- 
facturers created by them, or how does it ope* 
rate on the general circulation, differently from 
that of the 100,000 soldiers? The two forme? 
bodies draw their income from the public dU 
rectly, or by agents, and the third draws it* 
income frou> the public, by the intervention of 
government through the medium of taxes. And 
they all three alike return 6 millions annually 
among the various circulators, or create that 
amount of employment, by expending the whol^ 
of this amount of income on the necessarieSi 
comforts, or luxuries of life, or else by investing 
part of it as capital. Both draw the same sum 
from the public, and both return the same sum 
to the public. Where is the shadow of ia dif- 
ference ? Do not the circulators, from whom 
their income is drawn, fed a similar deficiency 
from buying their respective articles, and do 
they not charge for this, to reimburse themselves ? 
And is not the means of income afforded, theql 
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by the expenditure of 6 miltidns sterling^of the 
soldiers, as great and real as by an. (expenditure of 
like amountof the cultivators and manufacturers ? 
On the other hand, let us suppose, that the int 
come of these 100,000 soldiers was at once ^nnlt 
hflated, what would be the result? The taxes 
from which their income waa drawn, being taken 
off, t^at part of the price of the articles of each; 
class which was charged to reimburse th^oi: for 
these taxes, would be withdrawn by meatus of 
the competition to sell low. They would^ therer 
fore^ with respect to the rate of pricei be no 
better off than they were before. If th^ey pai4 
lesS) they charged less. But, while tliey werp 
nd better off with respect to the rate of pric9, 
the mass of employment, on which they used to 
charge, was diminished ta the amount of 6 mil- 
lions. They bad lost, on the supposition^ 
100)000 customers, and the whole amount of 
employment created by their incoma And y^t 
further, while their amount of employm^t W4S 
thus so considerably diminished, there were 
10(^000 circulators turned out of the additional 
employ m^niafForded by military service^ tosh^re 
the diminished employment of the other liqesy 
and thus lesi^en the average quantum still far- 
ther. In what does this impoverishing effect 
differ from what would be produced, were some 
stagnation, or other circumstance, to turn 
100,000 cultivators or manufacturers^ whose 

^4 
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incomes amounted to 6 millions, out of employ* 
ment? Britain has for. some time felt, and is, 
at this present moment, feeling severely, that 
this result is not a theoretical fancy, but solid 
fact. 

The lower ranks, though probably few of 
them will admit the theory, are well a^are of 
its practical reality.. Those towns, particularly . 
if small, from which a body of soldiers usually 
stationed there, has been withdrawn ; uniformly 
complain of the decrease of business they sus- 
tain by their removal. This is a never-failing 
topic indeed, with all classes. And those who 
have no troops stationed in them, consider those 
who have, as possessing an advantage which 
tends greatly to enrich them. 

Dr. Smith gives a general statement of what 
'Wduld have been the effect of the usual peaceful 
employments in this country, without those of' 
war-— ^- So that the whole cannot be computed 
at less than 200,000,000/. So great a share of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country, has, since the Revolution, been em- 
ployed upon different occasions, in maintaining 
an extraordinary number of unproductive hands. 
But had not those ws^rs given this particular 
dii^ction to so large a capital, the greater part 
of it would naturally have been employed in. 
maintaining productive hands, whose labour 
-would have replaced, with a profit, the whole 
value of their consumption. The value of the 
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annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country would have been considerably increased 
by it every year, and every year's increase 
would have augmented still more that of the 
foUdwing yean More houses would have been 
built, more lands would have been improved^ and 
those which had been improved before, would 
have been better cultivated, more manufactures 
would have been established, and those which 
had been established before, would have been 
extended : and to what height the real wealth 
and revenue of the country might by this time 
have been raised, it is not perhaps very easy even 
to imagine *." 

I am by no means inclined to throw cold 
water on this honest warmth for peace. Nor 
does the superiority of peace, as the choice of a 
«wise state, depend on its producing more or less 
wealth to the nation. With many, both theorists 
and practicians, who seem to consider wealth 
ev^y thing, this result may. have a predominant 
influence in determining them to pursue or to 
avoid so unphilanthropical a measure. But with 
those who make genuine solid happiness the 
grand criterion of measures, greater wealth re- 
sulting from war, not forced upon us. by neces- 
sity, or not made in defence of the independence 
and real rights of our country, goes fornothing. 

* Wealth of Nations, Book IL ch. S. 
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It has as little weight to prompt, as greater 
jpoverty. 

It is certainly true, that some wars are more 
productive of wealth to a nation than peace. 
We have a striking example of this in the late 
war of Great Britain with France under its ephe* 
meral dynasties. During that'w^r, frdtn the 
foreign trade of (he former, instead of being, as 
usual, diminished, receiving a great increase, and 
from there being an immense mass of additional 
employment created by military enterprises, per<^ 
haps more extensive than any in history^ she ac^ 
quired a larger ampui\t of wealth thim she ever 
did befo|:e in the same time, or probably could 
Kave obtained from any state of peace. The 
return of peace, on the other hand, by annihi- 
lating a great proportion of that employment, 
has suddenly reduced her to a state of compa- 
rative pwerty for the time. .What then ? Was 
the war to be continujed, because it was more 
profitable ? Execrated be the very mention of 
suoh an object, as at all worthy to be taken into 
•consideration. In the n^me of justice, of hu- 
manityi of b^ievolence, m a measure, which 
scatters misery in proportion as it is effective, to . 
be adopted' beci^use it creates employment? Is 
one pait of mankind to suffer every species of 
distress, that another may procure a better in- 
come? Are we to purchase comforts and lux- 
uries at the^xpenceofpkndering^ or Burning the 
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houses of o^r unfortunate enemies, of maiming or 
destroying thousands^ and spreadiijig terror and 
incalculable misery over whole districts ? 

I have no particular wish tp revise these ob7 
seryations of Dr. Smith; pr certainly not witj|r 
a view to differ from him in the opinion respectr 
ing peace. Nations may occasionally grow richer 
by war, but peace will afford them employmenti 
and income, sufficienty and certainly much mor^ 
than most wars of the destructive kind. He 
has not, hpweverj, stated the case correctl}' ; npy 
has he given the real reason why peace would 
have been more profitable, than we know war 
has been^ supposing that to be the result. 

In favour of peace, there is alrqost uniformly 
operating a greater increase of populatipjti. Thi^ 
ari^s from the men of the healthy i^nd marryr 
ing age being no longer carried off, as in war, 
by fighting and severe service, and from the 
public tranquillity " putting the sexes more in 
the humour of coming together." There is hp 
violent destruction of capital, and the modes i;i 
which it is employed,' throughout whole disr 
tricfs, as ip war. There is also, in peace, a mor^e 
fre^ i;Qtercourse. between, different nations, ^n4 
consequently- a grf^ter anjount of employi^eftt 
vising from, th^se foreign connei^ion^. . l 

On the other hand, war creates additjipQal 
eipp^oyment peculiar to itself. This is spm$-> 
tiiw* very ext^ftsiyet ^ome districts are fret 
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from its ravages, and dp not sufiPer much in. 
their population from it, while the usual employ* 
ment arising from peace continues the same, or 
may even reach a greater amount To such dis- 
tricts it may prove more enriching. But pro- 
bably, in general, the check given to population, 
and the injury done to the modes of peaceful 
industry in so many districts, will more than 
counterbalance the effect of the additional em- 
ployment of its own kind which it introduces, 
and give it an impoverishing influence. 

In the statement of Dr: Smith he has left out 
the additional employment created by war ; nor 
has he attended to the effects of the increase of 
population. In this, as in some other cases, he, 
like many others, attends more to the supply 
than the demand, and seems to conceive that 
we have only to change the article supplied, and 
the demand will follow of course. This is, how- 
ever, by no means the mode of nature* She 
alters the demand, and the supply follows ; or 
she first creates an increased demand, and the 
supply rises to it If, again, the supply be in- 
creased beyond the demand, the latter will not 
rise to it, but will sink to the former. And un- 
less we comply with her mode, we shall soon 
find we must stop or be ruined. We may 
. change or increase the supply as we please ; un- 
less a change or increase in the demand . has 
taken place, we jshall waste our capital, labour 
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and skill, on what will bring us no return. If 
the quantity of the old articles in Britain, in the • 
supposed case, was equal to the demand^ it would 
have been doing very little to increase the 
supply. What would have been the use of 
building more houses, cultivating more landis, 
or establishing more manufactures, unless there 
was an additional demand ? And how was this 

to arise ? ^ 

In Dr. Smith's time, the effects of the in- 
crease of population had not been analyzed, nor 
does he seem to be aware, that it is the great, 
indeed the sole origitml cause of the permanent 
increase of wealth'^. That main-wheel of the 
progressive movements of circulation effects 
this increase, by means of giving rise to addi- 
tional wants, and consequently, multiplying em- 
ployments among menf* The niore varied the 
employments, again the greater the demand for 
articles produced by all, even the older sorts. 
It by no means, therefore^ seems to be cer- 
> tain, that Great Britain would have been richer, 

if she had not been engaged in war since the 
Revolution. Her wars, on the one hand, have 
created an immense amount of additional em- 
ployment, and consequently of income and 
capital arising from it : and on the other, since 
that time, with the exception of the two slight 

* Hap. of States, Book II. ch. x» p. 125. ... 
I Id. Book II. di# ii^ p. 29, 91. 
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jUisurrections of the ndhereats of the Stuarts, 
they have not been carried on in her own ter- 
ri toi y. They have, therefore, prod need 1 i ttle or 
tao derangement of the mod^s of homfe employ* , 
meut. They have, however, occasionally dimi- 
nished her foreign comrneree, and though tiiey 
have l)ot been partidulai'ly destructive of bet 
|)opu]atioh, they have certainly tended to .retard 
its progress. V 

Be the answer to the questira, however, as 
it tnay, and though it should be the fact, that . 
Great Britain would have been> on the whole, 
Iricher without wats, it does hot affect the real 
|)roductiven€ss of her war-classes as to wealth. 
Even that result would not prove, that ' these 
trlasses do not create additional wealth to the 
•country. It would only show, that they tvould 
have produced mori, had they been as fully en- 
gaged in th^ employments of peace. This is a 
very different question: it concerns not the 
reality but the ^fl*to;w of p^'oductiveiiess. There 
can be no doubt, but that, could all classes 
charjge as high as lawyers or musicians,^ the 

r 

mtion would be much more wealthy than at 
present.' But how does it follow from this, that 
the cfther clasWs are totally unproductive^ be- 
cause they ate not so productive as the legal or 
musical? 

Wh^t has been found ttue of the musical 
and military cl«ses,. 13 true also of the other 
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classes excepted by Dr. Smith, < tibe legal, me- 
dical, teaching, clerical*, and the fest. By 
the -arrangements of nature, they all necessarily 
add to* the wealth of a nation. Their chargea 
are not only met by counter-charges from the 
other classes, which fully reimburse them ; but 
they afford additional employment or incr6ase<i 
means of counter^charging to these classes^ 
equal to the amount of their incomel Accord- 
ing, therefore, to the strict laws of nature, 
which regulate circulation, the soldier, and the 
mulrician, are necessarily as really praductive 
circulators, . in point n^f wealth, as the plough- 
man or the weaver. And so are also the physi- 
cian, the lawyer, the clergyman, the teacher, the 
writer, the painter, the player, the banker^ and 
every other species of circulator. It is utterbf 
impossibk, an the present system of nature, that 
am/ class, which continues to be employed and to 
produce income, can be unproductive. 

Some talk of the stimulus alSbrded- by tho 
income of the classes proscribed by the imagi- 
nations of Quesnai and Smith, as being delusory 
or fictitious : but on what ground ? It seems 
mere prejudice. <* The salutary eii^ct on circula- 

* 

* Whether the income of the members of this dm be 
drawn from tithes, like that of the established clergy of Eng- 
land, or from the money contributions of congregations, like 
that of dissenting ministers, it is equally additional, or pro- 
dttctiTe to its amounts 
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tion produced by thejr. incomes and expendi^ 
ture, is as r^al and solid, as thcit deiiyed from 
the incomes of culti'vator^ and manufacturers^. 
Does the baker, the butcher, the ^shpepaker, the 
tailor, the weaver, find the money received from 
'the pensioner, the surgeon, the clergyman, the 
musician, the statesman^ less valuable,^ or les$ 
capable of procuring the articles they wacit^ 
than th^t derived from the farmer or m^Qufacr 
turer ? Will. ,iiot .the same amount of it procure 
the same quantity of them? Is , the : dfnnet 
ivhich ^rculatprs obtain by selling to the forpgr^ 
less satisfying, pf the ^cloj^ipg less comfortable, 
than tliat nrocured frpm selling to th^ land* 
holder or mystin manufacturer? Or is the 
capital. accumutai,ted ,frohivthe employment af- 
forded by jtheip jess effeptivq or profitable ? or 

the capital, bprrowed from them found moreshar 

- ' - , . '-* '   • • ' * 

dowY ^n^ unsubstantial? 

The capital irvoesHd in those spems &f tmphy^ 
fnmi;v>hich^ according tolQuemai's and Smith's 
thtdries^ are mproductivey is the most productive cf 
ali. The amount of the capital required is much 
smaller, while the rate of profitable return is 
mueli greater. The . capital of these classes, 
indeed, consists chiefly of the expences of edu- 
cation and practical study. Money, so laid out, 
is evidently capital ; fqr it is wealth invested in 
a certain speculation or mode of employment>to 
produce a profitable return* Aud th^s return is 

3 
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fur beyond what is. obtsifQed ffom capital ia- 
vested in land, houMs, or maoufactiir^. Tbe 
per centage of the fornier. i« perhaps,; o& the 
average, a hundred times the rate of t^t of the^ 
latter. The surgeon, physician^ teacher, el^rgy ^ 
imui^ musician, soldttfi $:€• in gf»ieral have a 
return of three, four,^aad five hundied per «9iit 
and often much higlier. Indeed, not a fyw of 
them reach an aftfiual retuni^ larger thw the . 
whole amount of capital ii^vestM in thffir stiHlti^; 
and profeseioflid equipmenta. 

Jiid whik the iiroe^dcofiM ^ thm ct^Wf" 
is by far the most iMcratrvc t9 tkemsehe*, tht 0a^ 
pital accumulated by them i$ the nmt uie^tagems 
to others i The capital acquired by tlMf farmer, 
the ma^ufacturer, and builder,, is less dtspos* 
able; for a considerable portion of it a required 
to prosecute farther speculations and improve* 
ments in their own lines. But that of the law* 
yer, physician, clergyman, teacher, and the rest, 
is almost entirely disposable, and is lent to the 
other classes who are, from the nature of their 
employments, in want of it , This is the prin- 
cipal reason why capital is uniformly found to be 
so abundant, when there is any gieat addition to 
the employment, and, of course, income of these 
lefs necessary classes. , Their returns are more 
certain and profitable for the time : the temper 
prevalent among them is rather that of accipiu^ 

Uting; an4 when capital is aGcumuIf^ed by 

 ••■"■.' 
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them^as diey can- employ very little 'more in 
their own Hues, it is lent ta those classes that 
itiquife k. Thfeir capital thus is as advsinta-: 
geeus to the other classes, as it is profitable to 
tiiemselves. And! their employments, instead of 
being unproductive to the nation in point of 
catiital, as Quesnai and Smith imagine, iis the 
most prddttctive of all, and possesses the greats 
est 'stAmulatkig^ influence on circulation through- 
<Mit tlie whole mass of circulators. 

On Mr. Gray's thieory the total price of 
iSiings, or the ^tire ihcome of a nation, is con* 
s^ittd i»^f»rodBCtive.' While Quesnai's and 
SmitVs theoifies set more or less of the income 
of 'the hlftibn against tiie rest as injurious, for 
no solid reasofif, his ^ includes the whole as reci- 
procally beneficial^ lAccording to him, for 
example, the whole of the three hundred millions^ 
which are supposed^ to constitute the present 
average income of Oreatt Britain, is productive : 
that is, all alike procures the various circulators 
what ihey want : and the amdunt of theit re- 
spective shares creates employment, which 
would otherwbe not exist, stimulates in the^ 
same manner the circnlandaty powers, and tends 
throughout to enlarge thb amount of each' por- 
tion and' the whoW. This entirely agrees with 
the invariable results in nature. '' ' 

Everjr ipecies of circuland, accordfng to tjiis 
theory, its $a much' added to the general ^ock,' 
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tends to employ the circulators inoM ftiHy, and 
at the same time, by raising the price ofihin^i 
to stimulate the circulandai^ "movements more 
9trongly> and thus adds imiversally to the wieaUh 
of all the various dasses. Tbis is also strictly 
9ocordiog to nature* ' I 

. The unproductrvie theories &c on certain qua^ 
UtieA iii things, apparently mdre or less distinct, 
90 productive, but which are alike biadequate 
to effect the supposed purpose. The lines of 
disliuctioil, which they draw, are' not merely 
Aoufbtfiil and unsatisfkctoiy^ but the sources of 
this disttnction have no such ptiteuliar effect as 
is attribttteid to them. Indeed, those lines have 
na real existence in nature. They are utterly 
mi warranted .and imaginary. But the source of 
wealth, on the productive theory, is clear, dis-* 
ttnct^ and real* It is found every where, and in 
every case of circulation, in actuaf operation. 
This is ckargeabiUty. Without this quality^ in 
real lifcy nothing does produce income^ capital^ 
wealth : andy with it, every thing does^ or may pro- 
dufce aH three. 

Our unproductive theorists talk of certain 
classes, having a productive reoenuc and spare 
reoenue, 9s if all others did not produce these. 
Why did they not ask themselves the necessary 
question : Whence is this reventte derived? Is it 
from themselves dr from others y or from both f 
They would then have fou^d, that ail their spe- 
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cidatioii aroie from viewing only one portion of 
the subject 

These theories leave the inquiring statistic 
cian in a state of darkness and doubt^ as to the 
gfand essential point, how circulators are paid, 
how they procure their various incomes, or 
whence these are drawn ultimately^ so as not to 
diminish, and in time consume the fund from 
which they are drawn. Let the inquirer only 
put these necessary questions : By wham is any 
drculator, or class iff circulators^ paid? And how 
are the payers enabled to pofy him or them 9 And 
he will find the productive tlieory. close roonfl 
him with irresistible force. There is no possi- 
bility of escape. He must necessarily have re« 
course to the basis of that theory, counter-^dktrge 
for charge, which places all circulators in a like 
state of dependence upon one other. And , thu$ 
reason and actual results, equally prove the pro- 
ductive theory to be the real theory of nature. 
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!K>PICS GOm^ECTED Wim THE QUESTION RESPEer* 
INO THE PBODCCnVEKESS OP CIBCULATORS IX 
FOmr OF WEALTH. 



CHAP. I; 

V 

ftved Annuitants. ■' - 

Annuitants with fixed iucomes claim ;a parti^: 
cuiar notice^ from the intimate cdnnexion ofr 
their case with the question of productiveness*. * 

The Biimher of those yhose incomes ^ are! 
occasionally^ or for a time fixed, is: v^ry great,' 
and the amount of &eir species^ of intcoijpe; very i 
considerable^ Such are those circulators, whosO; 
wages or salaries are fixed for the week, the- 
month, the year, or whose income depends on' 
a contract for a certain period* The latter divi*r 
sion indudes, among others, those rich dassea 
that let their lands or houses on leas^ for a 
longer or shorter term of years at a fixed price. 

These circulators^ though their income b^^ 
fixed for a certain time, are not regul^ar fixed 
annuitants. During the term of the contract 
indeed, the ri^ or fall in prices, dpes affect 

H 3 
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them as fi;fced annuitants. They suffer from a 
rise, and they are benefited by a fall. But still 
they are not ultimately excluded from the com- 
mon fund. At the eo^^pf their agreements 
their new terms will depend on the average rate 
of prices, whether thit he higher or lower thui 
jat the time of npalpng the prior contract: During 
the current period of such . contracts^ if' it be 
only for four or five years, it is probable that 
their loss by occasional riseS| and their gain by 
occasional faUs, may not be very far from ha* 
lancing each other. But should population 
keep increasing, they will be losers by the 
regular rise in the average prices that results' 
fh)m the additional* employment, inebme, and 
wealth, ^rhidb that increase necessaril;)^ creat^s^. 
If, therefore, thfe t^m of the contrictJ extends 
to fifteen oi twenty yeats, as in tlie cMe df lapds 
let) dn lease in districts where the scieqce of 
figficnHture is wf^ll Undetstobd', the landowner 
will lose considerably ere the contract expires, 
Jiewilt then, however, like other circulatorsi 
prdfit by the average rise, by changing in ret urq 
at a higher rate. 

With respect to such contracts | think |t 
^rth consideration, whether a portion, ^at Igast, 
of the rent should not depend on the average 
inaeney-price of corn and cattle each ye^rf . 

# Hap. of Statei, B«ok II. 
^ Id. Book II. ch« viii. p. 531. 
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'f hi^ it is tm^ if sulgect to ipcou^?»i^Cf»,f fijif| 
qe;;t^inl^ might g^v^ rise to s^iiat>bliii|2^ he^i^^^^ 
tb^ landowner and the tenant^ which it.wouM 
be bet);er for both to avoi^. ,, ^j^ 

. ^ foripiiig a contract of this sort, it 5)^01114 
¥ «^W^fF4 as ^fajr wijxiui, that.i£,populat;o;Ei 
^ippjeg^i^iftand lik^y to increase qr,^y^i|f 
it. does m>P deprease, the long^ the ie^% t^e 
^g^r.^bou^ b^ the rate of price. Foi; the aye-t 
rage general ptrices continue to rise in;auch. a 
c^se; and,, consequently, the. longer the |ease 
$|ie .greater will be |Jbe rise. Jujtkepqurae of^ 
t)wenty-pne years, lea9^ thi^ n^ .^A f n ^^^9fi^ 
wjill bci cpnsiderable. Th^ landholder 1^ ^i;* 
^d tp pa^t of it^ and the farmer should^ j>e wiH^ 
Wg to grant the c|aain as a fair one*^ I shouV^ 
jro^ommend to the Jandown^^ in 9^^ tp PTP^f 
j^ai^ Jby this resvlt of the ip<^]paseof p<^i^lat}p9f 
%o let htf {^^9 at dj0^rent tinies. Eor; e^L^jpjpla 
if his usual |:er;n of lease be twftnty year^ jpid hp 
has ten farpis. lie should let them for such di^ 
ler^nt pjPriod^rthat, at leQgtb^ cme wouli^fall in 
py^y twoys?f§* Fpr this farm be m^ould, ^ 
course, get the current price of the year in which 
itwasl^t ^ . f,' 

But all these circuiat<»rs dep^id inore or^ Jcfp 
.09 the state of the commoii iiind in poi^t ^ 
jncpme. It is the c^ss of regularv fixed aijintti- 
tants, or those whose incomes are pennanentlj^ 

$xed, that cannot have recourse to thii fund. 

H 4 
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Sttcfa are women who have jointdres and reniaiii 
widows for life, those circdliators who hav!e^ 
given up the whole of their property to secure 
during their life a fixed annual sum, pensioner^ 
who depend entirely on their petisioti ^hich ii 
lieter raised, and those who having retl^d from 
all chargeable employment, inv^ the '6^i>iid 
ihiey have accumulated in the pnUib fnnds, Or itt 
mortgage, and never draw it out or chtoge i^; 
with other circulators of this deicriptibn. ' 

The number of these regular fix^d anhui^^ 
tants ii^ hot very great ; nor is tiie amount of 
thieir iitcdmi vefy considerable. In Great Bri-i^ 
tain i1! Ivill reach only a Very -few millions. 
These kiknuitants ure' iiicapacitated "fbt^ having 
recourse to Hie con^mon fund ibr atiy thing 
lieyodd the amount fixed, however much tli^ 
demands of others increase on tbietn. ; Should 
prices fill indeed, they are benefited ; fot wliile 
they buy at a cheaper, they sell at the old rate. 
But fVbtn selling at this fixed rate, whecf prices 
rtse^ they pay the difierence out of their private 
Innd, and not out of the common fund like othd* 
circulators. 

In constituting themselves fixed annuitants, 
if they have a choice in ^e case, they ought to 
consider that, by this act, they preclude them- 
selves from the advantages in point of income 
that spring from the increase of population. 
^ -I ft»rther. as a rise in prices and an augment- 
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stioii of general wealth, are the secessary results 
of Hhsb ina^ease^ t\my tohgM^C tlitemftehreis^ inevw 
tsJbfy to |[raater'or'leaa|]b¥er(y9 ere tiie close of 
US^ i6 tltet >Bf ' 4>f ; any ^caiitmuaiiee^ lllese ad-^ 
vaatagea t» At tetaon fW9^ mj^ries to tliem; 
WlMfc* tBnib to^iimdea "otlueir -eirealators richi^f; 
tends to make them jKK>rer^'^'bey ai;eiio longer 
mgtht ciKulstcifs^ exrcef]rt:'as 4>u5'^s. They are 
tibia placed oat of the fxrotectiofi of the laws df 
eiieiiUitittk. Tbey-ca^ tio longer mteet acMi^ 
tiikaal.cbMip^ bf (diarge. 

:.&«#«« cBoSm. . ^ Th. «« «f 
ttMNecifcsukiters withfixed iteoaM^ demonstrate 
t^. xeality d the prodnottve theory. Thef 
lODMVJbat xeaemble the iinproductiTe circulators 
of Svndi. It is trcfc^ ^it income has no temP 
eocy to dimiiiisli dae income of others, like the 
income of bis unproductive circulators ; but tlie 
increase of income- of' odierr^ tends to diminish 
theirs. What others gain by them, they lose. 
The nation's wealth; therefore, is not increased 
by such circulators. AU rise in price^ as far 
as they are concerned, is of the mere transfer 
sort. 

Their income certainly jgives employment 
stilli but it does not yield the usual quantity, 
' for it will not buy the usual quantity of articles^ 
I«etiis suppose, for the sake of illustration, that 
at the commencement of the French Revolution 
wai> tiie amount of the income of this class 



at the close of thftttijef^J^M^rwaa-fttiUi^^ 
oqe milliooi . XhiftfoittiaftwwouMiaoA lU ibftft 
tipn^e purd)as9 evcoi hatf *t;lm qiiwtify.itfifiiipgi 
^Iw^ it would ba^e {done a|; ^ «Dia^yHMe¥' 
ni«nt; and, ther^fci^} ic«tiU:(iiat Am; dvitir 
balf ihe employ meQU. . ^i rno;-i >•, ^r oi vl.no) 
. ,9ut lis itaiiy tltemfioitin'tiberibnB'j^^^ 
(lirculandj which baa tfauif retidnredrctbmiii^Daaib 
]«M) product ive? Ncti Itiavjnst whatflttwsi^ 
obtained in the same way, and esspeoiM iiii ^hii 
aame wayi. fiut a positive^ act^hma^dupiived 
it«of all adiUtiooal diaspgeafaiUty, it i^:.byt mcMii 
Qf.ttfe inc|Peaae;of the price of other :cifaG»laiid} 
Wlhtcb i:et9ins:thatni)taral quality, oendeied^ 
diffiiiii^hed talue to 




Iwte of additional wealth to the countryi ^ ; '^ t 
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CHAP. II. 

Price. ' 

Price forms one of the most important brancbea 
in statistics. It is from not thoroughly • ana- 
lysing the component parts of it, or the various 
charges qr iteaas which constitifte it, that yf^ 
have had so many crude notions, inconsistent 
with themselves, and utterly unwarranted by 
facts, sported by men of eminent abilities, and 
received too implicitly by the people at large. 



A .minute aaaly^s of it bavi]ig:t^Q».kid 
before the public in the Happiness df ^Stifees \ 
lpld^a detul^ stutaiBeftliof the eSecU x»f avetaga 
bigfa and Igw prkee iU the Slurmerrs IVfogSfr 
»ii6 1» I iefer my reader to. ; tbdaet^ilibrks } tamiA 
only flfien . to imak^i fomeirettarkjf <c» priee^ «» 
iyilia^ly connected with the qtte^tion lieipeQt*; 
ilig ^ vulfcma cdtt^ ' : 

ment ,mi fhglm$ tke MOenst m- 6apkai;^hm 
thgi Mr mploycd^md prnfii*%. It fblbws clearljf^ 
fiom^tUl^ that alldaases tnust be alike reallyt 
pradiii#tive; for Ae ^charges t>f oU dlu»e$ ^i^ 
alike really taken intp^ the pmoe of tiilpigsi^tbe 
soldier^e and the musician's, as nmell as the 
4uaMr's and the manufacturer's, and the phy-* 
^kiM>% the lawyer^ the teaciieit's^ as the kuid'^ 
boUer's. • • 

According, to- the 'produiative theory, with 
an increasing. population) ^em must be a per- 
petual tendency in price to rise : for the charges 
of circulatera vill, in that state of popuhtioftj; 
become gsadually larger as ^stfrell as more various. 
7h€ir iesnit, ^hieh is prii^ miist of course, in^ 
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f For May and August ^816. See Appen^t 
J Aidon^YttL p- la^. 






<MMew ^ This is imifbrmly foiind td ye the -feet 
inpotllifei J 

' The teodeDejr in ptiM t6 tide- has ptzzle^* 
jnray. Some have rtyled it my9t€rious. It hafs'^ 
kMi cmnidepid ratber as an occasional than ^ 
constant; result. Various canses have been ash' 
^mdibr it; t^xes, the state of ' th^ currency,' 
and of the exduutge, speculation; d(»fi<cvenc^ 
i» tlie supply^ &€• -. We have occasional rises 
Am! occasiOBal .£sl^ bttt>tiwre is^ Mr the- an^ 
nge^ a pomtant tentieney to rise. Sonie ist- 
t)ie causes statkk have an inHueQcc^ tMifkira^ 
m lasting; butthe gnad incessantly ^p^raliug- 
coase has scarcely beesi |iotfeed.v J^ l» Mk^ 

wAkh imfmx s all drcuktar^ 

The thimiea the po^laticm^ the fewer ita^ 
avtifictal wants^ a& well as ita means of oblatningL 
ibfBOk IWer ittms of chajge^ there^M'e, eMtr> 
into the price of a district or country m nuidht 
a state ef populattoii* fint as; the latter' in* 
ctpsases, it generates itevr w^nta^ and intiodocei' 
neyr articles of comfort or Inxory^ as .wdl as; 
^ilargea tlie means of procuring Aem \ And 
siirely^ \t circuJatocs ute a larger qaianti^ of 
air4ii<;lesy or a greater varidty of them dan befon^' 
they must charge higher tbao l]$fore« How 
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otherwise are these additional itetns to be paid 
for? The average price of thipgs thtts ii«ces« 
^i\S[ keef s rising with 4he increase of popula-. 
tion. aiid its concomtJUiM^ wealths ^^^^ocR its tUito* 
i«BSt a^d most frugal i^te^ up tot ittflitai^cmwd^ 
ed and luxuripiis* 

In, a country like British America, peopled 
from populous and wealthy natiotiSi prices wMl 
b^ high fr^ the hpg^womg ;. i ft^r . th«y use : i\m 
comfort^ a«4 liuniries^of a oro^^ ^opttlafidnj 
wd, thereforf^ tfa^ nutt^iirget % tjiese «t^ 
pensive s^perduities. r. ^ 

Occasionally a shortness in supply, and s^ 
cidati^n, raise the price of articles : on the other 
hand, this result is occasipinaUy cQunterbalai)ca4 
jt^ ti|o?great;asi ahundaoce, and^^A» canlequint 
stagnation. Other circumstances^- ^uellF as ^e 
additional emplgymient whidi war or ^ace 
creates, or a failure of employ ihent caused by a 
change from one o£ these states ta the ptheri 
tend to raise or depress; But tlmgfasd^of^inal 
source of the average rise in' pntej fi(|>r^j>f, as 
fcas been stated, firotis file universar\^sfi of cir- 
culfttors to live better^ or to procure as much 
^atth arthey can. Tlie increase of population 
'Mahles ^'culators to obtain more and more 
th<iMtr wish. ^ Tl^e.^^s^t is. a. more, exptnaive 
iM9ite:«f living aAMMSg allelassdi, and, of c&urse, 
« hitler priofe. ^ 
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AH' this 19 alike true on the prdductir^ 
theory, and in pealltfe. 

The income of Great Biitam, and her prices, 
like those of all other countries, for the reasons 
just stated, with occasional retrogressions from 
the diminution of population and other drcum^ 
itsQoes, btt^ been 'gradually increasing, on the 
average, firom lierearllest peopling. At the close 
of the late war vX 1415, her Income hiad pro^ 
j^bly mach«d MO^mHlioiis. Actiording [to Ifrl 
Gray^t cdigectmal taUe^, the proportions of 
the charge of the various British classes were ai 
fellows: 

The dattet mppljnttg stAuatUnee, 90 percent. £90fiO0fi0O 
Hie dEuws derivfag their InconieN 

ihw g h gwmmum by oMtiwC tS^Aftof. 71^000^000 

«f«MW» ) 

The dasses eupplyipg houMng 1 ^^ 

eadfiumitttre .....J ** ""^ 

AeehtsesMsplojRtd iaUidiiiig 

(i^dld^ the dtfgy), m tewj 

fopbyHc, in writu^, piaiKuis, \ 17 ditto. , $hW>fiO^ 

ei^atiiig, and the like, and in 



4fi,000,006 



d 300,000,000 

fm^^mimtmmr^ 



» l^p. of Sisis^ Beok n; eh. XL p« 138. 
* f ThiilMMiwiir (1817) ftlhp oimkhirjiMy; bm^frdttthi 
diaAiittion of emploTnient arising out of tbt circipBptaaf:#. 
wUch caused the fall, the diiference will be greater in die 
amount than in the percentage itself* 

S 
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lekalmoit um»c0^|iai(y<tD't>et>Mttt W^ey^ 
4entfrQ^^is, .^atthe iBComas-of (be dMtmVi 
the. iniilief j «bel soldier/ 4hd Ipbysi^iM,' ^ 
lawyer; the niusidaft, thp paifirto#, kiyiM in'iiS 
oiiMT> matuuir dra^h frdiii tbe: cultitai^, thin 
the iaebnie <yf th« latter i» from t&odfe of' (he 
oditra. The ificoiHe of the ;raItii[itt^V "itkrliide^ 
the chftvgiM ol the. olher^clasifiloi^'Updnk It, ^ 'B 
7»pet ceBFt OF ^ millkihs xtKk'(t <hal» 4t WtJkSa 
he, iKAthia class not oimn«!<p«ha»gb^ that aM^ 
tional amount to reimburse tCs^tfi ^be mcbities 
^ the medteal man, the lasnryen difrgj^ nian,' musi* 
cian, && again, indude, in Ishe sanie manneti 
10 per cent, each on the avera^ to Termlmrse 
themselves for the qharjg^e >rhieh the cultivator 
makes ob tbtm fer i^hsisteDce. And ehds routfd 
tte whole circle.' The diarges of all Hie classed 
ave additional, and each dass makes an addr* 
tMal charge to meet these. Tlie incomes of 
all die classes are derived in a perfectly similar 
manner, or firom all die rest, ' and they are paid 
in a perfectly simiUr ^manner. ' THey are all 
alike also expended in the same way t either in 
procuring the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries 
of li&; or invested, b» capital, to procure a larger 
income. Thus, in ^v^y point, they affect cfrcn- 
latjon alike/ and are al^e productive. 

From the tiafure of price, there can he no 
fixed rate of it, unless from the arbitrary inter- 
ference of authority. Tt depends on the style 
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<^ livings tbe r»t&of pqHiktioa md^ wealth, 
and other vary ingcircaim traces. ItKlf, ttuae- 
forpy must ever be varii^e. Tbeie it^Jnurbver, 
a fair natunil rate of price of aU articles, to 
which there is a ge&eral and cowtank tendency. 
**I*w if the e^erjage rate ^ price ^ the or- 
Itcfer^/ixr tie perici, regulated as on average rate, 
mat be, iytke^j/k qJ Imng ^ the dauee that 
ifoHnthem^ and corrected iy cixmp^titiim, whetfif^ 
that rate, cu a e m p ar i mm of ceuntrice or pmcde, 
y/ound to be h^ or kw^/* 

Expences grow larger, as popttlafiott growa 
thicker : the avcjiage charge on that aoeonot, 
therefore, must continue to increase. But it ia 
,iiot an augmentation in the profit per centi^ 
on articles, which render population richer, the 
more cro^Mcd it is. If we except complicated 
articles, and articles of mere fancy, the value of 
which it is di^ult.for the mass of circulatofs 
to ascertain, in general, there is rather a toid- 
ency^in the profit per centage, both of the 
work;maQ and the dealer, to decrease, as popu- 
Utioii becomes more crowded. This arises from 
the greater variety of i^mpetitora in the different 
lines, and their effort! to attract customers . by 
selling low, on the onib hand, and, cm the other, 
from the better acquaintance with the qualities 
i^d prices of articles in a more populous district 

• Fanner's Maga^tioe, May 1816x p. 206. See Appendtx. 
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or country. . The -greater inoomis of* all m such 
a dii^tfict or country 18 derived from the work- 
men bemgiCapabk of doing' more work in the 
same, time^ and from the dealer selling a greater 
amount pf articles^ For examjile^ in a thin 
period of population^ a workman may charge at 
a ' higher rate of pri^t for what he does, but 
from having less to do^ or being less adroit In 
doing it, wliich is the general fkct, his income 
will 1)§ inferio^r to that of tfie workman of a 
more populous period. In the former, ag^inj if 
thiB ayerag<e quantity sold by a certain class of 
dealers b^ a thousand pounds, and in the lattef 
tWjO thousand, though their per eentage may 
have fallen one or two per cent, yet their income 
will be larger In a more populous /state of 
society all are dealers, on an average, to a 
greater amount, or possess the means of charg- 
ing oq^ a largen masa of circuland. 

Qn looking round the world at present, and 
back upon former periods of the same countries^ 
we see that a higher rate of price is uniformly 
connoted with a higher rate of wealths This^ 
ind^d^ must necessarily be the fact in statistics; 
And y^t^ Qn the subject gfpricej there is an in- 
veterate prejudice among all ranks, that the 
hmr tkemt^f . tkc better Jor the country^ or the 
lower th&j^icey the richer the peopk. Sucli a 
notion, seekns strange^ for nothing can be clea^ 
in theory^ or more completely demonstrated by 
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£icts than the direct contrary. The notion, in 
truth, includes in it self-contradiction. It im** 
plies, that the fewer the articles of good living the 
various classes tise^ on an aoerage, the more of 
those articles they, on an aoerage^ possess. For it 
is uncontestable, that the more of those articles 
the classed use, or are able to procure, the higher 
must they be able to charge to reimburse them* 
selves. A peasant living in one of the high- 
land hoyels, surely will not be charged so much, 
by the landholder, as a peasant ^ho lives in one 
of the tidy cottages, that now abound in our 
lowlands. The latter peasant, therefore, must 
and will charge more in his price for his house- 
rent. The same thing necessarily holds true 
with respect to all other classes and all other 
charges. 

The source of this prejudice arises from the 
individual considering himself as a buyer, and 
not a seller, though he be both in one. Almost 
every circulator, indeed, admits unintentionally 
the productive theory, for who does not assert 
that his own prices are barely sufficient, and 
much more frequently too low ? But theq he 
imagines, that the prices of others are too high. 
He does not consider, that if he buys low, he 
must sell proportionally low ; for how otherwise 
could his customers afford to pay him ? And if 
he sell high, the others, in order to be able to 
pay him, must charge proportionally high. 
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It has been said, ** it is extremely paradox- 
ical to maintain, that we should all get richer, 
were we to pay twenty guineas for a coat, five 
pounds for a pair of shoes, and half a guinea 
for a quartern loaf." It is by.these loose general 
observations, that an attempt is made to evade 
the real question, and get rid of the reasoning 
from actual causes and actual results. Of course, 
average prices must be here meant. Now, were 
the fair average rate of price to rise to such a 
height, that the money price of an article of 
such common use as a coat should be twenty 
guineas, instead of the present four, such a fact 
would necessarily infer a prodigious augmentar 
tiqp of population and of wealth. If such in*" 
creased prices for necessary articles are currently 
given, there must be a corresponding increase 
in the ability of the buyers to pay. Aud in 
order to be able to afford such prices to the clo- 
thier, tailor, leather-dealer, shoemaker, farmer, 
and baker, the other classes must have it in tlieir 
power to charge equally high. This average 
increase in the rate arises chiefly, indeed, sptak- 
ing on an universal average, almost entirely, 
from the various classes usmg and charging for 
more articles ; and, therefore, it is a proof, tbaf; 
, they all live better, and are more wealthy. 

Similar houses rented by tradesmen^ from 
ten to thirty pounds a year, in villages, or small 
towns in Wales, Westmoreland, and.manj'.of the 
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less, populous districts in Scotland, would cost 
tr^desmeui of the same comparative rank in 
London, from one to three hundred pounds. And 
yet the average amount of the employment and 
wealth of the chahdlers in those low-priced dis- 
tricts, is still lower, than their average price of 
rent The rate of houses in London, some cen- 
turies ago, was a's much below the present rate, 
as that of those in the cotemporary villages 
quoted. But was the average rate of wealth of 
London, in the former case, at all to be com- 
pared with that of the present period ? Or is 
there not fully as great a difference in her ave- 
rage wealth, in the periods compared, as between 
her average rates and prices ? And what is Ihe 
cause of the difference ? 

It has been asked in the usual loose, inac* 
curate, and generalizing style, " Does Mr. Gray 
i:eally hold it as a fundamental doctrine in 
political economy, that wealth is created by high 
prices ?" That writer, according to his views of 
things, as explained in the Happiness of States, 
certainly holds that price is the medium by 
^ which men obtain income and wealth; and that, 
as it necessarily represents employment, the 
higher the average rate of price in a district or 
country, the more constantly must all its 
people be employed, their incomes must be 
larger, and their wealth, of course, increased. 
A higher rate of price, therefore, necessarily 
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creates, according to the cant of the economist, 
tfiat is, in the intelligible language of the sound 
statistician, produces additional wealth* He has 
said in plain terms, '' I know not how the 
wealth of a country can increase, except by a 
general permanent rise in the price of things */' 
But whether Mr. Gray really held that doctrine 
or not, or whatever economists may see in their 
imaginations, it will not be the less the real fact 
in nature. Not a result of hers but joins to 
prove it. Not a class of circulators, with the 
exception of fixed annuitants, but has iu their 
turn felt it home; and the reverse of it was never 
more severely demonstrated. than at present f. 

Such is the great and vital influence of the 
rate of price, that it is sometimes sufficient to 
counteract the effects of abundance itself, and 
turn plenty into a source of 'general distress. 
Of this the year 1815 affords a most impi-essive 
proof and exemplification. That year^ was one 
of the most productive, both in com and cattle, 
to be found in the annals of British asrriculture. 
And what was the result? From a fall in the 
rate of price, the abundance nearly ruined the 
'whole body of British farmers, and severely dis- 
tressed every other class in the island, except 
that of fixed annuitants. , It fact, it reduced 

* Hap. of States, Book IL ch. xi. p« 146. 
t 1816, 
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the nation to a temporary state of poverty , from 
which it has not yet recov(^ed. 

The poorer classes cry out loudest against 
a high rate of price, and yiet they are the great- 
est sufferers from a Iqw one. The following 
passage claims their attention. ^^ The charges 
iof the lower ranks of circulators form so large a 
portion of all price, that, in order to give tbein 
a decent amount of comforts, the average rate 
of price must reach a considerable height. The 
middle ranks, with an inferior rate of charging. 

ft 

may obtain the more common comforts or lux-^ 
uries ; but the highest rate of price, in the moat 
crowded state of population, will procure the 
Jower classes only the cheapest comforts. A 
low price keeps these hard-working classes gro- 
velling in dirt, and in a state of penury^ which 
is barely able to supply them with the merest 
necessaries *.-' 

Facts cannot be utterly disregarded, even 
though opposed by prejudices. The advantages 
(derived from a high and the distress inflicted by 
a low rate of price, with the great and rapid 
phanges from the one state of price to the other, 
within the last twenty years, have at length 
begun to open the eyes of circulators. It has 
been felt so generally, that to reduce price is to 
reduce employment, and to raise the former is to 

* Fanner's Magazine, May 1816, p. 208. See Appendix. 
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increase the latter^ that there is a greater leaning 
towards the doctrines of the Happiness of States 
on this vital topic^ than before. Many even of 
the lower classes, though not quite consistent 
in their ideas, now adtiiit the truth of it. A 
porter to a tradesman lately said to me, to quot^, 
as nearlv as I recollect, his own words: *^ I 
don't like low prices, for my part, for there is 
ever such a slackness, when things' are low. 
But when they are high, then there is always 
a bustle and something to do. And if we givb 
more, we get more.'' Her€ we hive the real fact 
and the real theory of nature. 

In this essential point, as in all others, the 
productive theory completely coincides with 
nature, both in her causes and effects. To put 
ffie theory to the test of still further expetieiice, - 
let all who wish to form their opinions from 
facts, examine it by applying the following re- 
sults, which arise from it, to the actual $tate df 
things in the district or country in which they 
reside, on any particular change. According to 
that theory, an average lew general rate of price^ 
in a district or nation^ is the index of poverty: as 
an aoernge high general rate of price is an index 
of wealth. A falling general rate of price indicates 
the district or nation to be growing poorer; and a 
rising general rate of pricCy on the other hand^ 
shows that the district or nation is growing richer. 
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Monof. 

It is. not my intention to enter on the importi* 
^nt and extensive branch of statistical science, 
money or the exchanging circuland, farther thaa 
)as it is intimately connected with (he questioit 
under discussion. 

Money is merely- «» artificial standard^ set- 
tied by authority for meamring the value of other 
flrticleSf aftd^ Jrom possessing an admitted valuer a 
tnediun^ of exchanging readily these articles. It is 
perfectly indifferent what the material be of 
which it consistSi sq as it possesses these qua- 
lities. 

But^ according to the productive theory, it 
depends on its possessing the quality of charge* 
ability, whether it is the source of income and 
wealth to the individual, and, of course, to the 
nation, or not Thus metal money, when issued 
^t the market price, or a fixed price agreeing 
with this, does not pqssess that quality. It is, 
therefore, a mere transfer sort of circuland, by 
which no circulator either loses or gains. The 
issuer and holder only get what they gave for it. 
y^hei^ the market price happens to be higher 
l^ban th^ legal, indeed, ^ profit may b^ made by 

 4  
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certain circulators. But then it is etident, that 
it must cease to be used as money, and become 
bullion 'before this profit can be obtained. If it 
bensed as money, it will bring only the settled 
price. In the former case too, what is gained 
by the smelter or dealer in gold, is lost by the 
issuer, unless he is freed by law from the obl^« 
tion to replace it. There is also a loss arising 
from the wear of metal money. This loss must 
fall either on Che intermediate or last holders, or 
the issuer^ if be receive it at the original value. 
Howerer, even when there is no loss, it is with 
respect to the' nation a mere transfer sort of cir- 
culand. 

But paper nioney of the voluntary sort, or 
the sort i^^zie^ rnerdy to supply the demand for 
the exchanging medium^ possesses the quality of 
profitable chargeability. It is, therefore, a 
source of income and wealth to the issuer, and, 
of course, to the nation. The issuer gains five 
per cent, more or less, while the passer loses no* 
thing; for nobody pays for the use of it, as mere 
money, more than for gold. Every million of 
paper money adds about 50,000 pounds a year 
to the income of individuals and the community 
at large. And while metal money is subject to 
be totally lost, at sea, by fire and other acci- 
dents, the paper money of solvent issuers is un> 
formly a source of profit. Even when it happens 
s .to be d^siroyed by any kind of accident, it is no 
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loss, to tbip; nation ; for what the last holder loses, 
tbis issuer gains. 

Losses indeed are sometimes sustained by the 
possessors of notes frcnn the insolvency of issuers* 
These, however, are but partial, and seldom 
amount to any serious sum to holders not con* 
noited with the issue. Perhaps, the nation does 
not suffer more loss from these unfortunate 
events, than from the destruction of metal 
money by shipwreck and other accidents. I 
speak not of capital lent to issuing houses that 
prove insolvent. This is a different matter. 
The balance of profit derived, on the other hand, 
from the issues of solvent houses is, therefore, so 
much gain to the nation. 

The amount of the value of notes in perma«< 
iient circulation is an additional capital created, 
by means of this species of money. And, from 
its very nature, it is a most active capital ; for 
as the more an, issuer lends, the more interest he 
obtains, he is disposed to be as liberal in df$<- 
counting to farmers, manufacturers, merchants, 
builders, and the rest, as prudence will permit. 
Peing a capital additional to him to the whole 
amoutit, minus the expence of issuing, it en- 
ables him to lend more than he otherwise could 
do. To this species of capital many of our im- 
provements in agriculture, manufactures, &c. 
owe their existence. 

The amount of paper money in Cfreat Britain 
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smd Ireland was taken by Mr. Qray, in 1814, to 
be about 60 millions*. The use of this ex- 
changing medium, ihereforei creates an addi- 
tional capital of 60 millions, and an income of 
3 n^illiohs a yean And were the use of it to 
b6 je^ntir^ly abandoned by them, we should anni- 
hilate a most active and stimjilative capital to 
tbftlamount^ as well as the income derived from 
it Every million of metal money in circulatioQ 
i;pbs the nation of active capital to that amount^ 
and of an incqt^e of 50,000/. a year. 

But, say some, all this is derived from mere 
credit. Granted. And how is the issuer, the user, 
or the nation the less rich for that ? It possesses 
the quality of chargeability, and profitably 
chargeability to the issuer,^as really and fully, 
as corn to the farmer, or cloth to the manu* 
factur^n Does the butcher, the baker, the tai* 
lor, the nmsieian, the lawyer, the physician find 
the custom of the issuer at alt more unsub- 
stantial, because his income is drawn from his 
credit ? Or does the farmer; the manufacturer, 
the builder, the merchant, find the capital, which 
they obtain from the issuer, less useful, or 
proper, because his credit enables him to grant 
it? 

Most people also are still haunted with the 
fears pf an excessive issue> and of all the evils 

# 

* Hftp. of States, Book III. ch. iL f. ltd.. 
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which flow from it. This, however, if not strictly 
impossible, is at least impracticable, as has been 
shown in the Happiness of States by a minute 
analysis of the issue and return. Why then do 
those who maintain the excess of a volun- 
tary paper pioney, not attempt to show by a 
counter analysis equally minute, that such an 
excess is both possible and practicable ? Why 
do they not bring the matter to an issue by ac- 
cepting Mr. Gray's challenge, and. showing how 
the united efforts of all the public and private 
bankers in Great Britain could force ^te millions, 
for which there was no real needy into permanent cir^ 
culatipn^ or even keep them out three months* ? But 
they cannot do it. An excess of voluntary 
money, which is always returnable, and for 
which all must pay or lose about five per cent, 
jseems to imply a self-contradiction. It is equi*- 
valent to affirming, that /people are forced to 
take and keep more than they want, though 
they choose their own amount, and can return 
what they do not want when they please. 

All these truths have been strikingly exem-^ 
plified, since the restriction of the Bank pay- 
ments *to notes in 1797. The issue has risen 
and fallen according to the well-known states 
of the demand. The profits of the- Banks ^of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of all the 



^ Hap. of States, Book III« cfa. iv. p. 215. 
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issuing houses, iiave increased, and thus aug« . 
naented the income of the' country, while its* 
active capitalalso, with all the pleasing results, 
have increased to an extraordinary amount OF 
late, on the other hand, we have seen the para- 
lysing and impoverishing effects produced from 
the ci|[cumstances of the year rendering a dimi- 
nution of the issue, and, ^consequently, of the 
capital derived from it, necessary. 

Perh^s, on few. subjects has there been more 
sheer prejudice and fanciful nonsense in the 
shape of theory sported before the public, than 
on the practical one of money. Facts and daily 
experience are, however, g^dually, though 
slowly undermining both, A considerable por- 
tion of the people is at length reaching more 
sober and correct views of it, as it actually ii^ 
found in. real life. Strong as is the force. of 
prejudice, and great as is the influence of name, 
good sense, in a free country, cannot be trampled 
down for ever. 

It may be noticed here, that the legislature 
has latdy raised the mint price of silver about 
6i per cent, or from $8. 2d. to 5s. 6d. the ounce. 
The standard price of gold has consequently 
been reduced in the same degree, as the propox* 
tions between the two metals are left as before *. 
An ounce of mint gold tontains still only 78 

* 5$ Georgs III. cap. 69* s. II. 
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shillings minus 1^^. though these shillings ^re^ 
reduced in weight from 62 to €6 in the pound. 
Instead, therefore, of being worth one pound 
weight of mint silver, and 26 shillings, as for- 
merly, it is worth only 1 pounii and SS shillings^ 
and these of a smaller weight 

This has been called making gold the istand-* 
ard, but why I do not quite comprehend. That 
metal has indeed been constituted the legal 
tender for sums above 40 shillings ; but silver^ 
though reduced 6^ per cent still remains the 
basis of moneyed value. The act leaves things^ 
in this radical point, as they were found* The 
fineness, weight, and price of silver are fixedy 
while gold is measured, a$ before, by the number 
of shillings to which an ounce of it is equivalent 
And the British public will still continue to cal- 
culate the money value of things by the silver 
standard, or the pound and the shilling. 

The author of the Happiness of States had 
recommended a rise in the price of mint silver^ 
and much higher than 6f per cent"^ And 
though his proposition of issuing gold at the 
market price has not been adopted, he and all 
who coincide v;ith him will probably gain their 
purpose more effectually by this new measure 
than by his own. For the mint price of gold 
being lowered by the new regulation 6^ per 

* Hap. of States, B<iok III. cb. xi. p. 287. 
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cent, it is rendered more liable to be turned into 
bullion, and taken out of the home market. This 
is what he wants. His object is to confine gold 
tod silver money in the home market, as entirely 
as possible to change ; for every thousand pounds 
of metal money in circulation deprives the nation 
of a thousand pounds of active capital and th» 
profit arising from it. 



CHAP. IV. 
Taxes. 

It is merely as taxes have a connexion with the 
question under discussion, that I mean to notice 
them at present. 

These imposts are the medium by which go- 
vernment, as the agent of the public, charge the 
people for the services performed for them, by 
soldiers, sailors, diplomatists, and others. Form- 
ing in many cases a separate charge, they are 
looked upon by the multitude, as something of 
a different kind from other charges, and of an 
odious character : something that is taken from 
them, not voluntarily given, and for which they 
receive nothing tangible or visible in return. 
They do in fact, however, receive in return 
ftomethii]^ most truly valuable, which^is pro- 



tection from foFeign enemies and from lawless 
dishonest', and ferocious men at home. . But this 
article is not tangible, or visible, like the bread 
purchased from the baker, or the clothes from 
the tailor. What then ? Is it not as substan-^ / 

tial a good ? And does it not tend as really tp 
their happiness r 

This public charge, then, being madje upon 
circulators for something valuable given in 
return, as in the case of other charges, is there 
any thing in the mode of payment which render* 
jt essentially different, and in its nature impo- 
verishing? With but few exceptions, circula-^ 
tors are constantly affirming that they pay thi» 
chfirge out of th^ir pocket in a peculiar manner. 
Biit how is this the fact ? If paid directly, it 
formisf a patlpable part of expehces, and is 
charged for as such : and if charjged on thepric6^ 
of an article, as of salt, tea, sugar, beer, wine, 
soap, candles, leather, printed cottons, &c. the 
buyers charge in returti for this portion of price^ 
on what they deal in as fully and really as for 
the other items in the price of things ♦. 

Were our taxes entirely withdrawn, that part 
of the British price of things, which represent:^ 
them, would be withdrawn al^o. Indeed, the 
fact would be, that, from the paralysing effect 
of such a measure, the rate of prices of all cir-.^ 

• Hap. of States, Book U. ch.xi. p. 1S5. 
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Gulators would fall still more thati according to 
that proportion. Fixed annuitants alone woiild 
be benefited by such an event [But» evto in 
their case, it would be merely a transfer in point 
of wealth; with respect . to the nation. What 
they gained, the government classes lost. No 
additional employment, therefore, was produced ^ 
And all the other classes Mrould be losers by it^ 
from the annihilation of the employment created 
by the taxes, and the nation through them. 

We find the price of things uniformly rising 
with the increase of taxes, to meet the charge. 
And if circulators make a charge in the price of 
what they charge, equal to the amount charged 
upon them by government, as the agent of the 
nation, how do they lose by these charges, or 
pay them out of their private profits more than 
any otl\pr portion of the price of the article for 
which they charge? Government at present, 
suppose, charges 60 millions a year for paying 
the interest of the national debt, and other 
branches of the public expenditure. On the 
other hand, the various classes of circulators, 
landholders, farmers, manufacturers, builders^ 
teachers, clergymen, fnedical men, lawyers, mu- 
sicians, painters, players, &c. charge on what 
they respectively sell at least 60 millions a year 
more to meet this, than they either would, or 
could otherwise do, 

This is as evidently true in fact, as it is 

K 
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fttictly demonstrable in theory. Yet how few 
believe a truth so clear? so strong is die force of 
prejudice. £\'en the sagacious Hume labours 
here under the same delusion Mrith the lowest of 
the rabble \ This is evident enough from his 
Essays on Taxes and Public Credit. He seemis 
to imagine, that the landholder and odiers pay 
t^xes without having the power fully to raise 
dieir prices in proportion to the. amount paid for 
these, and that they were forced to have i^courw 
to other means to save themselves. How could 
he avoid seeing that the landholders, and otha 
circulatofs around them, were paying their re* 
^ecttveprcpor^oM of all the taxes/and jret living 
better, tlodiing better, lodging better, having 
more money to impend on the other branches of 
expenditure, than their ancestors ? 

He puts a case certainly fkot impossible, but 
not vefy probable, and to which, in spite of all 
the velocity with which the nation was moving 
towards it, in his time, as be atfirais, we have 
scarcely got one step nearer in ours. '^ Suppose,'' 
says he, ^' the public once iuirly brought to that 
condition, to which it is hastening with such 
amazing r^idity : suppose the land to be taxed 
eighteen or nineteen shillings in the pound ; for 
it can never bear the whole twenty.** Cer- 

• Hume*s Essays, Part II. Essay IX. On Public Credit. 
. Nor is Smith free from it. See Wealth of Nations, ]^ook 
T* duiii. p. 416* 8?o. ed. aad elsewhere. 
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tainTy not the whole ; and had a writer so acute 
ever minutely analysed the price of things, and 
ascertained' the items which compose it, he woul4 
have instantly. perceived, that the lan taxed prof 
portion of the poMjld, hpweyer small, must.hav^ 
represented the style of living, &c, Qf thp lan^ 
holder ; ^d that tet the legi&^^re charge wjiftt 
pj^r qentagjg it phased on land^ .^be landhoildef 
xpust and would raise^his rent, as well as^th$\ /^t 
farmer liij corn and cattle, and the consumers c^ ) 
com and cattle their articles to meet it Th^/ 
pjioe of rent, and hre^d, an^ meat,, must hav^ 
been enorniQUsly ji^igh in the supposed case; bu( 
still the various circulators mu9t and would reim- 
bur^e themselves. And the new additional per 
^enta^e would raise a muqh larger sum than the 
^proportionate aipount of ^be old. 

The notion with resect to. taxes, that they 
are pecessarily injurious to individual cireu^ 
Jators.and to the nation, a|;ises from not connect" 
ir^g them with the emplfymffff which ih^y create. 
Were the money draVn by means of tliem car- 
.Tied out of the kingdqm,^and speq.t in giving emr 
ployment to other countries, the effect, attribut- 
ed to them so generally, would, be realized more 
or l^ss in the taxed country ; but the case is eor 
tirely altered, when the money raised is spt^nt 
among the people tJiat pays ^tb^iu. , Whether (hey 
^are ^^ed to supply the income pf the, govern-' 
m^t classes, or the equipments n^e&sary^for 
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public enterprises, or else the interest of the 
stockhol<lerS| they represent employment; for 
they necessarily creata employment, directly or 
indirectly, to their full amount It is, in' fami* 
liar terms, but one hand paying the other, it is 
true; but this is the fsLct of the whole of circu- 
lalion« Like every other item of price; they 
produce additional income to certain classes, and 
of course^ either as ei^penditure or capital in- 
vested, they are an additional source of income 
and employment to all the other classes of cir* 
culators. The British taxes at present create 
additional employment to tiie nation to the 
amount of about 60 millions. 

It is evident from the nature of price, that 

* * i ' 

lay a tax, on whateoer class or commodity the legis^ 
lature chooses, it uUimatdy affects all *. This is a 
most important fact, though4t has hitherto been 
, either overlooked, or the contrary admitted. A 
tax may continue to be paid directly by one- 
class, or on one species of commodity, but being 
necessarily at length taken into the general price 
of thipgSi it is paid by all classes, and chargedi 
finro^ all commodities. Even those who pay 
^rect taxes, pay then only as the manufacturer 
does the duties on the goods which he fabricates. 
He and they alike; reimburse themselves by 
dwfging for it in their prices. 

it is, therefore, not at all material, in this 

* Axion XL ^ U i «ad Hap. of States, Book IL ch. xi. 
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point of vieWf M^bo or what pays a tax dirwtly 
or nominally. It is ultimately paid. by all classes 
on all articles, and at the same time charged for 
hy all to reimburse themselves. Fixed annuitants 
are, as usual, excepted here. With this except 
tion, when fully tj^ken into the price of things^ 
a tax is nommally paid by all, and in reality hf^ 
no one. 



CHAP. V. 
Tke Nalianal D^bt. 



It is only in reference to the questtoni of Ae 
productiveness of all classes as to wealth, tlmt I 
inean at present to consider thn subject* 

The term debt, which is applied to this m* 
tional fund, • has misled most people^ They look 
on it in the s^mp point of vie# with respect ta 
a nation, as ufosk the debt of a private indivi* 
dual pairing interest with respect to that indivi* 
dual ; or as the result and proof 4>fdiatre88| asd 
^ a source of increasing poyorty. Nothing caa 
be more difierent from this than the national 
fund, which we call the national debli It t^^ea 
iis.prigin from additional employment^ and, bjr* 
the additional income which it yields, it con* 
tinues to afford additional fmploymmt to idl: 
classes, 
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We faavd examples bf t sifliitor sort of pro* 
ductiis debt among pHvate circulators, such as 
the capital borrbwed to ]t^k6 dtanals^ bridges, 
and turnpike roa()s. The makitig Of these canals/ 
bridges, and roads, gives bmployment to many ; 
^ftd after they are thade, the ciediiors derive an 
intSerest on their capital lent^ by a taic oh tile 
commodities which are conveyed by means of . 
them, while the interest is ' reimbursed by 
charging on the consumers in the price of the 
articles, and so forth round the circle. The 
amount so procured Is as much a debt, in one 
sense, as if the »ti}is!j:ees had/borr6wed money in 
order to spend it on the articles of good living j^ 
andyktit iS'inreadify^b M\ich capital profitkbiy 
iiivested^'tod teilcfii^g to kd^- to !he hicbme of 
thecountryi' 

. Thid iff the wA i^tea'clf '-iWiA tt^e tall tVe na- 
tkmil debt ft.l^isb f«udi^ttp?tal'*frofitkbly 
iavestti in a tsimH^ ^ay, 'Mfd^ iMi libe f^h-mcfr, 
ten& <o cliTit5h[a«ob\itry'kna*(h<fr€kiJe fts!iieome 
and capital, th* goi^emmeAt,' Vlio h tKfe blere 
^nt in the Btfslb^lSS, Vjr ttiis Mode 6f bbrrttW- 
ing.mone[$r to inv^ Jt is ta^lfil. In fact,^attti^ 
d^iateis the more eljfithltig elfi^ets of kn 4n^ 
area8ed'ratt^f)pi($pukti6ft : for, without it, the 
sariie rate of p0^qlBti6n woiild not AffAtd the 
some akhoulnt of ebfitoyrHdtit the results t>f is 
fMefp4mri^vre ifius ob»kned h(fbre their time. 
By means of it government is enabled to 
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give a larger amount of employ menl^ th^ the 
national resources withoutit would permit The 
whple of it is laid out, either i^ certain public 
yrork^ or armaments/ or in paying an additiona,l 
numl^r of circulators of t\^p war classes, and, by 
giving them income, en^^les ^hpVft tx> give em**^ 
ploy ment to others in th(p circlet Mapy of these 
may, and we know ^ctu^Hy dp, realize capital 
which they transmit tp the^r heirs. 

Let us Qext j^tte^d to the ^mpprtfint prog^f 
pfpaying, though a part pf the subject usually 
overlqoked py pur unproductive jth^orif jts. Tb^ 
interest on this capital must be raised by gQyem- 
ment, by .making iSt c^rge fpr it i^ jtlie prip^ of 
things, ,directj^ or i^dir^tly. Sut H gpv<enir 
ment add to tl^e pr^c^ pf ^rl^iclfis, |iie s^U^rs pf 
iihose s^ticles muat a^t least jna^p a cp^esppnd^iijt 
^^itipn tp .meet this .<*j^rgf. The bpyer* 
9gfim^ in .tl^eir turn, mfi3t coynterch^Mrgp cjti j:hek 
articles. Anfl thi^ (charging pr coupterphsMfging 
will lajke pJia(?e thcDUgb the wbpl? ,n)9W pf cir- 
culator? (fixed ^imuUant^ bf^in^ alw^y^ ex- 
cepted), till t^ average general pripe is i^is^ ty 
a rate thatat Jlefst fully pays the g^enl^cl^zrgp 
.for the interim on ^be Da^ipptji df^bt or capital 
invited by government ^ 

Thp proof of .|his l^y^ng a^ua]ly takpp place 

is.found in the ri^e in tb^ price of the dLQTerpnt 

, articles used by tbe natjpn» or the Increase in the 

.jiftipnal incon^e being equivalent tp tb«t 
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ambuht Unless this should he the result, the 
various classes of cireulators, from a diminution' 
of their profits, must fare worse as to living, the 
quantity of disposable capital would ^row less 
every year, and> of course, the difficulty of bor- 
rowing be increased ; and the stock created by 
a loan, unless taken considerably below the 
market price, will regularly come to a greater 
discount. But with us, in proportion as the na- 
tional debt has been increased, we have uni* 
form^ found on an average of years, that while 
circulators of every class universally lived better, 
capital increased and larger sums were obtained 
tncfre easily than before. The amount of the inte- 
rest of the national debt or public service fund, 
has been fully taken into our average prices. It 
this for &ie redeemed and unredeemed) stock 
nay be taken at* is^out 4S millions; 43 millions, 
tpv this purpose; have been added by the circu- 
lators to the prices of their various articles. 
These prices would be at least as much less, did 
this charge upon 'them not exist. The whole 
•nass of ctrculators are thus just where they were 
in this point ^ They have had 42 millions 
charged upon them, and they have charged 42 
iniUions in g-eturn. They are consequently at 
least no worse off than before; but it is easily 
shown, that from the very circumstance of there 
being an average rise on this account, as in the 
fase of all average rises, they must be better : for 
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though' they should gnly charge each the usual 
per ceutage, that being, charged on a larger mass 
vriil produce a larger return. 

The nation thus being possessed off a fund of 
capital invested in the public service, to pay the 
interest of which all have raised their prices to a 
rate that fully reimburses them, let u^, in the 
third place, consider the result of this public ser-^ 
vice capital. By means of it, the various stocks 
holders; derive an income of 42 millions; and, 
of course, the nation through them. For this is 
distributed among, the whole mass of circulators; 
either by being used as the means of good living, 
or being invested as capital to produce a greater 
annual return. Both ways it creates a quantity 
of employment among ^11 classes, in their re- 
spective lines, equal to its amount Tlie farmer, 
baker, shoemaker, near John O'Groates, and the 
Land's Ei^d of England, may, and do f«el tl^e im. 
pulse of this immense and profitable capitaU 
The emplaj/ment created by it is equal to two tftb^'di, 
of that created by thewliole ^the exports of Great 
Britain. 

The real fact, therefore, of a nationaliservice 
capital, which we call a national debt, is this : h 
The investing of it creates a corresponding 
amount of additional employment^ producing a 
great increase of income and of capital, which 
only a much larger mass of population than that 
existing could have created, and consequently 
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gives a strong stioittlu^ to the circulandaij^ 
]^wers. 2* The charge for the laterest which i^ 
bearS) is fuUy taken into the priw of things ; 
and the circulators are not merely put into their 
former place, but' into a better^ as must ever be 
the case from all average rises in the price of 
things. And, 3. after it is created, it remains a 
profitable capital, yielding an additional income 
according to ^ts amount, ^o be shared directly or 
indirectly by all the circulators of the nation 
from, the faigliest to the lowest Tlie actual and 
necessary laws pf circiiland and circnlation 
show, that this must he th€ result of such a ca- 
pital' so created and so used ; and incontestable 
facj^s uniforitnly provi^ the whole .to the iuliest 
extent 

But, says Dr. Smith *, '' the cafutai wfaic^ 
the first creditors Qf the public advanced te 
goveTnment,^ was, f rofi» the moment in which 
tliey advanced it, a jcertain portion of the annual 
produce turned away fiom serving in the func- 
tion of a capital tp serve in that of a revenue :'^ 
Not so. From the very moment of its being 
jtransffrred, it became a capital producing a 
fair market return of profit : and a capital iu- 
.vested in at{>referable manner, in the opinion of 
the lending c^italist. Why otlierwise would 
he have transferred itrr-*^^ from maintaining 

^ W^th pf N«li0Qh Bp^k V. di.iik 
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pfdducdve labourers ip maintaining unproduc^f 
tive ones ?" This has been amply shown to be^ 
according tq nature's arrangements, a distinction 
without a difierence. ^^ And to be spent and 
wasted, generally in the course of a year, with* 
out even the hope of any future reproduction/' 
How spent and wasted ? Did it not create an 
additional quantity of profitable employment, 
directly or indirectly, to all classes, which, but 
for this investiture, and its circumstanoesi would 
not haver existed ? As to future reproduction ; 
l^ad it not a * similar i^ect» . which {iie same 
amount of capital would have bad in ftAg 
|;loying the various classes, dir^tly andindi* 
rectly, in any other way, whether in agricul|uvt 
or manufactures? Th^ only difference would 
have arisen from the characters and habits of 
the persons ^irectfy employeid ; and this is not 
very great upon the average, or^ at any rsde, not' 
at all essential. 

But *' had they not advanced this capital to 
geyernmont, there would have been in the coua* 
try two capitals, two portions of the annual pro* 
duce, instead of one maintaining unproductive 
labour." There would have been a larger amounl 
of capital to employ oa a less varied mass 
of .employment; and a question arises, how far 
the nation would have gained or lost by tbisu 
Here Dr. Smith falls into tvro enors so conimoa 
with him, a% has been already observed^ and 
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mdeed with unpro€luctiv# theorists of the dil^ 
fere&t sorts. He overlooks the demand, and 
attends only to the supply; and he does noC 
take into consideration the mode by which an 
increase of population produces an increase of 
wealth. It would seem that he was disposed tO 
f^koD, that wfe have only to produce an in* 
creased supply, and an equally increased demand 
«rin come. This is not the law or fact in 
nature's arrangements. There it is the demand 
that regulates the supply, and not the suppljr 
the demand. Suppose then the demand arising 
i^m the works and employments of war had 
Bot existed beyond the extent of the annual 
iup^lies, and the disposable capital, which go* 
vemment did actually invest in those, bad been 
applied to the purposes of agriculture, the result 
would have been a tendency to overstock the 
Utarkel, as we know die capital left ampiy sup- 
plied the demand for producing wliat was wanted. 
The probability, therefore, is, the capital so in- 
vested wduld not have been so profitable to the 
ftatioh, as we know that it actually has been. 

' The grand .means, by which an increase of 
'{population tends to increase wealth, are, as has 
been already noticed, multiplying and increasing 
employments. The circulators in the new lines, 
tven though these may sometimes be not so 
profitable as softie of the old, are, at least, addi- 
tional customers ; for they Ubour in supplyiA|^ 
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articles of a different sort while at the same . 
time they use more or less of the productions 
of the circulators in the old lines. They, there* 
fore, render these richer. The additional nulAii 
ber of hands, to which the new sort of national 
capita} gives employment, increases the demand., 
for the productions of the circulators in the Qther 
lines, and thus enables these to obtain a greater 
average amount of eiqployment as well as better 
prices, than if they all had laljoured at the sams 
articles. 

It is true, that when a greater amount pf 
capital than usual, is wanted of a sudden for 
any species of circuland, some temporary em^^. 
barrassment may arise to others, from a difE; 
cultyof procuring an increase of capital, that 
may be wanted for them also. This takes ^lace 
with respect to all species of circuland, ag^icuU 
tural, manufacturing, building, &c. Butana^ 
tion increasing in population is always pr^M 
ducing additional capital, which will supply 
more or less of this new demand. And if there 
be a real increase in the demand for the pro- 
ductions of the other classes, and the wants of 
the additional circulators of the new class have 
a tendency to produce this, credit will soon 
supply the temporary deficiency of capital, an4 
restore the equilibrium. 

On the whole, the increased demand for the 
productions pf the old classes of circulators 
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probably, in most cases, tend to render them, 
and, including the incomes of the new, the nation 
more wealthy, than if all had laboured at the 
ekt modes of employment. Government, it is 
{ikely, though possessing an apparent choice in 
some cases, had seldom a real choice, consistent 
l^ith prudence. Judging from actual result9 
or facts, an impartial statistician will be very . 
apt to think, that the choice of a public service 
fund has proved a greater source of wealth to 
Britain, than the opposite would have been. 
It indeed <:annot be determined by facts, for we 
have had only one choice tried : but this is in- 
contestable, ikat Britain has grami much mart 
TopMly and ea^tensively rich, with such afund, than - 
eoer she did mthout it. 

The calculations, fears, and hopes, arising from 
false theories, when compared with actual 
results, prove sometimes to be so egregiously 
Wilike these, as to be quite laughable* The 
ftars of national poverty and ruin, from our 
national funding, have been incessant, strong, 
and general, from the very commencement of 
that system. Nor have they been confined to 
*the lower classes. The cool and deliberate 
Hume seems to have been in as dreadful a 
feverish Jtate of alarm as any of our past or 
present alarmists among the illiterate ranks. He 
solemnly delivers an aphorism, which had pro- 
1)tbly been delivered before, and which has 
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often been repeated since, though none ever was 
worse founded or more dangerous. ** Either,^ 
says he*, ^ the nation must destroy public 
credit^ or public credit will destroy the nation.** 
This was more thtin sixty years ago. He talks of 
^' £be natuiai or violent death of public credit zi 
Mi event which is not very remote/' This wsii 
in I75ij when the national debt was something 
more than 70 millions, not the one fifteenth pai^t 
tf what it is at present Four times the ut^^ouift 
lias dready been liquidated, and the present «ink- 
ilig fund would have paid off the whole in five or 
ist^ years* Indeed we have^^en asum nofmuch 
short of that am(!)unt borrowed in one year; and 
$n 1815, at the close of the most expensive 
yir ever carHed on by Great Britain, or by an^ 
^ower in ancietit or modem times, bestdes otheV 
loans, we had one of 96 milHotis in a lump, afiA 
^d^ven this distress or ruin the nation? The 
answer to this is, that the greatest part pf it 
infought a premium of ten per cent. So much 
larger Was the demand than even this immense 
supply. The 'statistician is apt to woffder how 
-such facts fail to c^n the eyes of tfaos^ most 
blinded by prejudite. 

When Hume has Uttered the fearful pto- 
"phecy of the near appxoaoh of the death 0f 
public credit ibove halfa cetrtury ago, he aiddS*^ 
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'* in order to deliver such prophecies as these, 
no mbre is necessary than merely to be in one's 
senses, free from the influence of popular mad- 
ness and delusion." Who can help smiling here 
to see the politician himself so completely under 
the influence of popular delusion, and yet 
charging those with it who were in this case 
above it? 

The calculator Dn Price*, after talking in 
a fright of a debt of 200 millions, remarks of 
the progress of funding before the, American 
war, that '^ no resources can be sufficient to sup* 
port a kingdom long in such a course.'' Not 
satbfied with this, in a state of alarm scarcely 
inferior to Hume's, he mounts the stool of the 
prophet, and taking up the prophecy, says in a 
nervous hurry : ** But we are, I fear, got so near 
to the limits of the resources of the nation, that 
]t cannot be allowed much time." Thb.was >n» 
1773, when the national debt was under 130 ^ 
millions, he says, 138 millions. And now, in* r^ 
eluding the redeemed portion for which interest "^ 
is drawn, it is eight times that amount. 

The evidence of facts, so clear and strong on 
the side of the pi^blic service capital, made Dr. 
Smith more wary about delivering prophecies of 
this sort respecting what he calls '^ the perni- 
xious system of funding." But even the facts he 

* Price on Annuities, cb. tI. 
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hgd witaessed^ could not convince this celebrated 
theorist of his misconceptions on the subject. 
Though he dare not mount the prophet's stool 
like his predecessors, he takes care to throw a 
kind of ^loom over the brilliant detail of facts 
which showed, that Great Britain had done 
better with this burden of a national debt on' 
her back, than she had done without it; He 
plays the prophet more prudently by insinuation. 
*^ Great Britain," says he, ** seems to suppbrt 
with ease a burden which, half a century ago; 
nobody believed her capable of supporting. Let 
us not, however, upon this account, rashly con« 
elude, that she is capable of supporting any 
burden; nor even be too confident that she 
could support without great distress a burden 
a little greater than what has already been laid 
upon her * " This was said of her after the close 
of the American war, when her natidn&l debt 
amounted to 226 millions, or about * the one 
fourth. of what she at present bears so welL 
Such are the masters under whom we have stu- 
died the practical science of statistics : a science 
pf facts. 

Many other prophets of some name, though 
of the minor class to these, might be quoted on 
this fertile field of gloomy prophecy, to whose 
prophecies, facts have given the lie direct. With 

* Wefilth of Nations, Book V. ch, iiit 
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our natioaal debt m4 taxe9 increftsing r|ij>i4}y 
to tha close of the late war^ public credit grew 
better every year, ipouey qijore pleatiful^ and 
every ^Ifis? c^ society, from tbe low^t to the 
highest^ richer : that is, fed, clothed, and lodged 
better, spent more largely on other articles of 
expenditure, and also laid by more money. This 
went on till the battle of Waterloo $topt the w- 
crease of our debt, and we had unfortunately 
the favour done us of taking off in oge year 
from 17 to 18 millions of taxes, or two milliobs 
more thaji the whole of the revenue of Gjrf^t 
Britain before the war, even in the celebrated^ 
year 1799* ^^ course, this almost entire dis- 
continuance of borrowing, and dimim^tion of 
taxes, according to our popular fancies and fa** 
shionable theories, made the nation richer and 
augmeiited. employment. No such thing. Na- 
ture's results are directly the contrary. Thi^ 
(pleasing to borrow, and reduction of taxes» 
proved, in fact, the era of miprecedi^nted stag* 
pation and universal distress. 

Th^rp may seem a dash of levity in these 
observations on so grave a subject. But really 
nature has shown the groundlessness of the 
popular prejudices,, and the imagiqations of our 
unproductive theorists on it, in ^o strange and 
unexpected a manner, at every turn, and has 
burlesqued their conjectures and result^ sq 
lyhimsically and wantonly according tq their 
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ideas, that the gravest statisttcian can sQarcely 
prevent himself from relaxing into a smile, Jn-^ 
deed, it will be much, if the strange fetches of 
the partisans of these prejudices and theories to 
explain away the clearest facts, their boldness 
in unwarranted assertions, their ingenuity in 
assigning every reason but the real reason, and 
their bungling attempts to force nature to be of 
their jside, in spite of herself, do not occasionally 
hicrease the smile to a laugh. 

Smith has remarked with regard to the 
effects of public service capital : " The private 
reyenue of thiB inhabitants of Great Britain is at 
present as much incumbered in time of peace, 
their ability to iaccumulate it as much im- 
paired, as it would have been in the time of the 
most expensive war, had the pernicious system 
of funding never been adopted */* On this it 
is to be observed, that had the amount of en^ 
ployment, without this medium of increase, 
produced the same or a larger quantity of wealth, 
as Smith imagines, the prices of the various cir- 
culators would have been the same, or larger. 
For how could the same amount of population 
use the same average quantity of comforts and 
luxuries, without charging the same average 
prices ? This steadiness of price, far from being 
gn evil, is a source of general advantage; 

f Wefdth of Nations, BodcV. c^iii. 
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Sudden rises, though they luay add to the wealth 
of the country, cause more or less inconvenience; 
and sudden fdlU uniformly produce distress and 
stagnatipn, in proportion to their amount, and 
the extent of the circuland on which they di- 
riectiy^ take place, A steady price, with a tendr 
ency graduaUy to rise, is the best for all circu- 
latoris. 

. Dr. Smith, ia»his hostile notions respecting 
^^he national service capital, seems not consistent 
ivith himself.fr This kind of circuland appears 
evidently to possess the quality or form which 
he reckon^ productive. National jstock is un-: 
questionably something, that has fixed and rea- 
lized itself in a particular su^ecty or vendible cami 
fnodity^ %oh\ch endures after the labour (created by 
}t) is past, and for which an etfual quantity of 
labour can afterwards be procure. No stocks 
holder but knows, that national stock is strictly 
such a vendible commodity. And if any par* 
tisan of Smith's theory doubt thi^, he has only 
to go into the Stock Exchange. Yet Dr. Smith 
has proscribe the whole of this vendible com- 
modity* 

To recapitulate: it is as demonstrable in 
theory, as it is clear from facts, that what we 
call the national disbt, or public service capital, 
is as really productive of wealth, as capital prot 
fitably invested in canals, or any other specie* 
of circuland. Its history is that of all other , 
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i>rodttctiviB capital. In its origin^ or investi- 
ture, it creates employment, income, and new- 
capital : the profit on. it is fully charged for 
in the price of things: and the expenditure 
arising from this creates fr^sh employment, in- 
come, and capital. It is thus^ like all other ca^ 
pital profitably employed, necessarily^rodugtive (^ 
additional wealth to the community. 



of Pian of Liquidation or Disinfoestir^ ^ggeited^ 

Ihe disinvesting of the national service capital 
is as intimately connected with the examination 
of the threie theories concerning the productive- 
ness of circulators, as the investing : or> if the 
popular ideas and terms be preferred, the liqui- 
dation of the national debt, as the contracting^ 
A few observj^tions on the former will,- there- 
fore, not be out of their place, or yet without 
their use in the present discussion. 

Though the fact respecting the capital na- 
tionally invested be strictly as has been stated 
in the preceding chapter, yet it is necessarily 
connected with taxes, which will ever be an 
Unpleasing circumstance with the great body of 
the people. This I admit to. be a prejudice, 

t 3 
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and to arise from fatse views in statistics. It 
is, nevertheless, a general prejudice, and, I fear, 
almost an incurable one. 

That the real interests of the people ought 
not to be sacrificed to their temporary preju* 
dices by government, I also freely allow. But 
when it can comply with their general or con* 
stant wishes without serious injury to the st^te, 
it should do so, even though these wishes may 
spring partly from false or tmenlightened views. 
I speak not here of the populace. The members 
of this body are ever discontented ; and no 
change would please either them or their dema- 
gogues for a week. Their prejudices merit no 
attention, and should receive none. I speak of the 
general mass of the peaceable and respectable of 
all ranks, from the lowest to the highest, who 
love their country, and mind their own business. 
This body constitutes the real people in every 
state. And though, from its quiet character, and 
seldom making a noise, or pushing itself forward, 
It is apt to be reckoned a smaller body than the 
former discontented, restless, and noisy one, it 
probably forms five parts out of six in most 
classes, as M'e always find, when something 
does force it forward. Even the prejudices of 
this quiet and loyal body merit attention. The 
happiness of the community, which is the grand 
object, requires this. 

There can be little doubt^ that though many 
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^tbe inemb^rs of tbis body have ^cd^ot viev#^ 
of a national debt, as a mere public service C9r 
^ital^ ^noat of fihem view it aa dcsn^tbing alarm- 
4tkg and oppressive, and 4heir igrand ^ish is to 
ibav^ ;it lessened. Nothing 4n finance give^ 
them more pleasure than the progress of the 
4(inkiog fund : yet they are no.t satisfied with qn- 
limiteid aocumulatidn. This certainly looks like 
iD^king them pay not only for their ancestpi^ 
and for themselveSi .but for their posterity also"; 
though they will Imve their children a qiuch 
richer and mote improved patrimony than their 
fathers left them. And ^they think they them- 
selves ought to share in some of the advantages 
of the sinking fund. 

Though I regard a national service capital 
in a very different .point of view from that in 
which it is sew by this body, and am peipfectl^ 
^atisified that the j?esults of their ideas would fh6, 
in practice> juat the opposite of wfciat they hna- 
^giae, it appears to me that a plan Which would 
probably please moat lof ithem, h bobaiatent 
with the roundest principles of atatisAics. The 
amount of the interest on the .debt redeemed is 
now so considerahle, that it admits of a divi* 
sion. J[j€t thexme h^lf cf this ie appHed^ a$ the 
■Whole an tha entirely scMtmlatnig pkn, to pur- 
chmng stwkf and iet Ac atker Jiu^ be regukrhf 
mmdlei^ and wme tor io the sumint of the inte* 
reH AOfoed on it ie t^em eff^ w mw af Ae uth 
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popular taxes modified so as to be kssened to that 
amount. * 

By this plan we shall enjoy the advantages of 
the entirely accumulating system, and^* at the 
same time, make the people feel in the most 
pleasing experimental manner the actual progress 
of the liquidation. Every year the amount ap- 
plied to purchase stock will be increased by the 
interest on the stock so purchased, and by the 
interest on that interest, as at present, and the 
amount of taxes taken off or diminished will 
also increase in like manner. For example, at 
the end of the first year every million sterling 
redeemed, taking the rate of interest at four per 
cent, will be increased to 1,040,000, of which ad- 
ditional 40,000/. 20,000 will be applied to pur- 
chasing stock, and taxes to the amount of the 
interest on the other half taken off or diminished. 
This double plan, therefore, will still benefit the 
selling stockholder, as well as please the public. 

It will be objected, that the stockholder will, , 

nevertheless, be a loser by this plan ; for less 
stock will be bought, and, consequently, it will 
not rise so high. The seller, therefore, will not 
gain as much as by the entirely accumulating 
plan. To this it is answered, that if the seller 
do not gain so much by this plan, the buyer will 
gain more, for he will buy it somewhat lower. 

Much importance is attached to the rising 
and falling of the stocks, and much anxiety 
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excited about these events. The rise certainly^ 
in general, shows rather an abundance of dis« 
posahle capital, and the fall, the reverse;, but 
\yith respect to the production of wealth to the 
nation, it is very much a matter of the mere 
transfer kind. In regard to individuals, if the 
price be high, the seller obtains a larger amount, 
but then the seller has to part with an equally 
larger amount. And if the income of the former 
be increased, the income of the latter is dimi- 
nished. ' In regard to government, again, when 
stocks are high, should it have occasion to 
borrow, it will be able to obtain a greater sum on 
the same amount of interest ; but then, on the 
other hand, in redeeming the national debt, it 
must give more for the same amount of interest: 
and even in the former case what it saves in 
interest, individuals lose. In sum, with re- 
spect to the grand point, the production of na- 
tional wealth, the rising and falling of stog^s 
are of little or no real import. 

To bring so much money constantly into 
the market has its advantages, unless when there 
Jiappdns for the time to be too much disposable 
capital. The amount purchased weekly by go- 
vernment is so much additional capital created, 
for it is let loose among the sellers, as they 
obtain money for what government invest?. 
That amount, therefore, becomes disposable fqr 
the purposes or speculations of the sellers. This, 
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it is true, will be diminished on the double 
plan proposed. For the same reason also, the 
raising influence on price will be somewh^ less. 
Yet* the amount purchased will still be very 
considerable, and it will keep increasing every 
quarter. Besides, during peace, from the dis- 
continuance of creating new stock, the amount 
usually invested by circulators in general in 
this way, will be in the old stock ; and in pro- 
portion as that numerous body of circulators 
thrown out of employment by the cessasion of 
the war, gets into employment in the peace 
lines, the new capital created annually will in- 
crease, and the price of stock must rise much 
higher than during the war, as there was then an 
annual creation of new stock, to absorb more or 
Jess of the new capital. 

It has even been insinuated, that the faith of 
government is in a manner pledged to the cre- 
ditors of the public, not to meddle with this 
fund. There seems no foundation for this. The 
faith of government is indeed pledged to pay 
the interest of the debt, and to protect the cre- 
ditor fairly ; but as to being pledged to support 
plans in favour of the seller in the Stock Ex- 
change against the buyer, that is another affair. 
And I do not see how, even by implication, go- 
vernment can be supposed to be bound to do 
any such thing. 

It surely cannot be in the contemplation of 
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the wannest friend of the entirely accamulatiBg 
plan of liquidation, that government should go 
On redeeming stock till the whole is in it^ 
hands. The nation would not submit, with any 
degree of patience, to the government's drawing 
40 millions and more in taxes, for such a pur- 
pose, were it even allowed that the national debt 
Would receive no &rther mcrease in so long a 
period of increase ; but this is utterly improbable. 
Besides,'most of the corporate bodies, and many 
other creditors, would not voluntarily sell, or 
only at an enormous price. It is true, indee<^ 
they could be paid at par. In the case sup- 
posed, on the one hand, the nation would not 
have the advantages of the expenditure derived 
before from that part of the debt now liquidated, 
while an immense weekly increasing mass of 
capital being thrown into circulation on the 
amount profitably employed in the other lines, 
would rather tend to diminish the national 
incomje by lowering the rate of profit, and yet, 
on the other hand, the same amount of taxes 
mnst be paid. But farther, at the close of the 
liquidation or disinvesting, there would be at 
once a diminution of taxes to the amount of 40 
millions and upwards. The result of this would , 
be such a fall in the price of things, tliat the most 
injurious consequences would take place. It 
would be equivalent to annihilating 40 millions, 
gnd more, of income. All the distress of 1S16 
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would ensue ; and, perhaps, from the suddennesr^ 
of the fall, effects still more dangerous* 

By the proposed plan of liquidation all thii 
would be avoided. The capital disinvested 
would be thrown in smaller quantities on the 
great mass of the capital of the circulators, and 
thus would find means of re-investiture more 
easily. This is occasionally, in a^^erage gooci 
times, of much consequence; for, in a country 
of such a rate of population and wealth as Bri*^ 
tain, there is then naturally rather a tendency to 
a redundance of capital : and when this happens 
to become considerable, the average supply in 
most lines may be carried beyond the averagef 
demand, and not only diminish the profitable* 
ness of return, but seriously injure a great many 
circulators of smaller capital. Towards the 
close of the disinvesting, to prevent the dan^ 
gerous effects of a sudden reduction of prices at 
last, a greater portion of the fund might be ap- 
plied to diminishing taxes. 

In regard to price, as a comparatively small ^ 

amount of taxes would be taken off regularly 
every year, the injurious consequences of suddea 
falls would be prevented. Indeed, it is pro^ 
bable, from the smallness of thi§ amount, com* 
pared with the total amount of income or 
price, that prices would scarcely be depressed 
. at all. The influence of a gradual yearly dimi- 
' iiution of taxes on price, even when during the 
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flame period the circumstances of the country 
might require the same, or a larger amount to be 
^dded, would be to render it steady, which is 
a matter of the greatest importance to circulaT 
tors in.generalj and to the welfare of the state. 

Should this double plan, which every priur 
ciple of sound statistics recommends as prefer- 
Able to the entirely accumulating, be ultimately 
adopted, Parliament should make it a rule regu- 
larly to take off taxes to the amount of the in- 
terest of the capital disinvested, every year*. 
This should be persisted in, to make the public 
feel the reality of the liquidation, even though 
the circumstances of the year might render it 
necessary to lay on the same, or a larger amount 
of taxes in some other form. ' ' 

Oh the whole, there is much probability 
that a double plan of this kind, combining ac- 
cumulation with cancelling, would teiid to allay 
fears, encourage hopes, and check discontent 
among all ranks ; and thus produce a very be- 
neficial effect on the public mind. 

* The amount of taxes, taken off annually^ eren at pre^ 
l^nty would be from 250 to 300 thousand pounds. 
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CHAP. VI. 
PtAHc Retrenchment. 

Pu3Lic retrenchment is always a popular things 
especially among the lowest classes, and yet, 
in general, far from being beneficial to these 
classes^ it is apt to be injurious to them. As 
it is intimately connected with the question 
under discussion, and is at present the universiU 
cry, it claims some notice. 

In private concerns circulators are left to 
themselves ; and their expenditure is regulated 
either according to their circumstances, or their 
opinions. Government, as the agent of the na* 
tion, has a similar power with that wiiich the 
directors of corporate bodies possess : and if al« 
lowance is made for certain peculiarities con-!* 
nected with the business of a country, the same 
principles should guide the national directors. 
It is to be observed, however, that there is 
a grand essential distinction between the ad- 
ministrators of public afiairs, and those of com* 
mercial concerns. The object of the latter is a 
profitable return for their capital invested, or 
for their services. The object of government 
is not profit. It is to maintain the authority of 
law at home, and to secure the nation in its 
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rights against the attacks of foreign states. In 
accomplishing this^ expence is a secondary con^ 
sideration. To execute the public business ef- 
fectively and completely, is the first And^ as 
in all other cases, the supply should be fully 
adequate to what is required by the fair real 
demand. 

It is very evident, from the great intentipu 
of government, or the happiness of the fuftian, 
of tohich it is the pubtic agents that the expence 
of it, as has been just observed, can be only a 
secondary concern. It is, however, a matter of 
serious import, secondary as it is ; and, iiji re- 
spect to it, the government should be guided by 
the resources of the people on the one hai^d, 
and by what the public good demands (xl the 
other. We see, that, in society, the more exten«- 
sive any company is, or the more important its 
concerns, and the larger its resources, the mote 
varied are its officers, as well as the more libe* 
ral the salaries which are allowed them ; and 
this the talents necessary, the confidence placed^ 
and the credit of the company, naturally require. 
The same rule is attended to, even by societies, 
who, like government, have not profit in view, 
but to execute some purpose of advantage for 
which they were instituted ; such as charitable 
wd municipal bodies. The salaries are varied 
and liberal according to the extent of their bu* 
siness ajid their resources. We also find, that 
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in proportion as population and wealth increase, 
the salaries of the officers are from time to time 
raised, to keep them on the same comparative 
footing with the other portions of society that 
have been making a progress around them. 
This is the natural progression of things, and 
)s dictated equally by human circumstances and 
good sense. Indeed, it is the mode, by which 
nature, through the medium of the increase of 
population, 'renders a nation richer the more 
populous it is. To oppose it is to oppose the 
order of nature, and to counteract its impulse. 

All this is exemplified in the history of pub? 
lie and private companies, when left to them- 
selves. And what is practised by» the Bank of 
England, the East India Company, and private 
companies of manufacturers, merchants, and 
others, should be the practice of a government, 
which may be considered as a national company 
on a much more extensive scale than any other 
company in the state. 'The great object should 
be to perform the business effectually, by ap- 
pointing a sufficient number of persons. Their 
salaries should be adapted to talents, responsibi- 
lity, and rank, on a scale rather liberal than 
pinched. They should be at least equal to those 
of corresponding officers of the other depart- 
ments of the community, or rather higher, to 
agree with their natural rank in it, and should 
regularly rise with the latter. These allowances 
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feliould ^ be vie wedy as they are in commercial 
concerns, not merely as wages, but as rewards 
for the diligent, the able, and meritorious. And 
as, on the one hand, if the progress of the nation 
in wealth render the former scale too low, it 
should be heightened: on the other, if there 
should be ahy,>who, from peculiar circumstances, 
receive a disproportionately large income, and 
such as was not originally intended, it should 
be reduced to tbe fair istatidard/ Certain 
figurants, whom the proper splendour of the 
court of a great nation requires, will be allowed 
even by the multitude. But the salaries of 
mere sinecurists, and allowances that are dis- 
proportionately large, ever have been and ever 
will be viewpd with hostile feelings by the great 
body of the people. Government, therefore, 
even for its own sake, should either abolish or 
reduce these, as soon as it can ; for their exist- 
ence prevents it from being so liberal towards 
.the great body of effective officeifs, as it should 
be, and as it naturallymust be disposed to be. 

These ideas, when examined theoretically, 
will, it is probable, meet with the consent of ail 
whose opinion is of any real value. But when 
they are applied to particular governments and 
divisions of governments, then differences arise. 
As in all other cases, those who either them- 
selves, or whose friends, are employed by the 
public^ will iu generat think differently from 
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those who are not. All will agree that the real 
demand ought to regulate the numbers employ <- 
ed m this line as in other Kujes of society ; and 
'that their remuneration ought to be fair and li- 
beral; but they commonly differ as to the ao 
tual amoudt of the demand, or what is the pro- 
per fair and proper liberal. And one party 
cries, that retrenchment is necessary, while an-' 
other insists that all is as it should be. 

Retrenchment is always a fine topic for a 
popular orator; and many, both speakers and 
writers, use it to please the multitude, and 
maintain their influence, who secretly smile at 
the result expected from it Occasionally it- is 
proper, and even necessafy, and then it rests on 
the high ground of morality and sound policy. 
But nothing can be clearer in statistics than, 
that, in point of wealth, retrenchment is almost 
uniformly injurious to the working classes, 
though they cry o)it loudest for it. Retrench^ 
ment iSy injhctj equvoaknt to a diminution qfem- 
pldyment. 

When an individual has increased his expen* * 
diture beyond his income, to say nothing of the 
immorality of persisting in such a course, he 
will injure his customers if he does not retrench; 
for though he may afford them more employ- 
ment for the present than were he more prudent, 
he will not be able to pay them, or to continue 
to employ them. But the public has it in its 
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power to bring up its income to a fair and lif 
beral expenditure^ As for public extravags^ncei 
whatever might be its ultimate effects in point 
of mere wealth, it is equally forbidden by mo- 
rality and by wisdom. . 

It has been amply demonstrated, that the 
employment afforded by national business, is, 
by means of the income which it yields, the 
effect which it has on price, and the ' expend!* 
ture which arises from it, as really productive of 
national wealth as the employment afforded by 
agriculture or manufacture. The severe distress 
of 1816, and of the present year, has actually 
sprung from the vast retrenchment produced by 
the peace '^. But it will be said, that, in the 
case of public retrenchment, what the persons 
whose income it directly affects lose, others 
gaia by means of a diminution of taxes or 
prices. Were this the fact, the public would 
gain nothing oh the whole by such retrench- 
ment; for, while circulators in general receive a 
llttiis benefit, those whose incomes are reduced, 
are distressed. It would be at best a mere 
transfer case. John had lost what James had 
gained* 

But it is not a mere transfer case. There is 
:a real diminution of national income and em* 
ployment, as in the case of a similar reduction 

•Bmdcn.cb.ix. 
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ia the income of the cultivators, inanufactuf6ts, 
&c. During 18-15 there was a great diminution 
of the income of our farmers. In consequence 
of the fall in the. price of bread and meat, all 
the other circulators gained considerably, just a9 
if a large portion of taxes had been taken off, 
for they purchased those articles of subsistence 
at a much cheaper rate than usual. They must 
then all, of course, be richer, according to the 
argument we are considering. And yet so far 
was this from being the actual result, that, while 
the farmers were reduced to the severest dis- 
tress, every other class in the nation, with the 
exception of fixed annuitants, shared in the dis- 
tress, and all were rendered poorer. The cause is 
very obvious. The employment, which would 
have been created by the amount of price, that 
was lost by the fall, was gone. Though bread 
and meat had decreased in price, the means of 
obtaining them were diminished in a still greater 
degree ; and, consequently, circulators in gene- 
ral, but especially those of the working lines, 
were worse off than when both were high. 

The case is precisely the same with respect 
to public retrenchment, or the reduction of the 
* income of the circijlators of the government 
classes. Thought-axes should be diminished to 
the amount, the only persons benefited would 
be fixed annuitants. All others would suffer a 
los3 of employmeilt and of profit; those who 
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Mrere directly, employed by the persons whose 
incomes are reduced, and others, through them, 
round the whole chde. Fixed annuitants, who 
in all these questions form one of the permanent 
landmarks of the statistician, would alone be 
able to give more employment than before, froui 
the supposed fall in prices; but this would be 
only in the proportion which their income bore 
to the nation's, and that is but small. This addir 
tional employment, therefore, would be trifling 
in comparison with the amount diminished by the 
reduction. With this exception, the, retrenchr 
ment or reduction of the income of the government 
circulators^ like that of the income of those in the 
agricultural and manufacturing lines, is a real 
annihilation of employment and of income^ both to 
the lower and other classes. 

Facts have but too strongly proved this to. 
be no mere theoretical fancy, but a real statis- 
tical truth. Our nation, and indeed all Europe, 
have been for more than a year suffering severe 
distress from the , diminution of employment 
arising from public retrenchment. I mean not 
to say, that this was either unnecessary or im* 
proper ; but only that the unprecedented stag- 
nation throughout Europe has been the actual 
result of retrenchment, however ptoper, or how- 
ever necessary. Nor do I mean to attach blanie 
to any of the governments of Europe on thi3 
account. With the^ prevailing notions and 

M 3 
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feelings among all classes, they had little^^ 
if any, choice in the case. If, however, they 
could have retrenched more slowly, and thus 
granted more time to the peace lines for taking 
into employment the war circulators, the dis- 
tress would have been less uqiversal and less 
* severe. 

It IS curious enough, that the working 
classes are always the most furious for retrench- 
ment, and yet they are the most direct as well 
as the greatest sufferers by it. Every shilling 
' taken from a government circulator is nearly a 
shilling's worth of employment taken from 
them ; for surely, if we reduce a man's income, 
he cannot be so good a customer to the butcher, 
baker; shoemaker, weaver, tailor, hatter, &c. as 
before. Besides, these circulators not only los6 
the custom of those thrown out of employ in 
the government lines, but the latter being turned 
over to the classes of the former, make the 
matter still wotse^ While the demand is dinofi- 
nished, the number of suppliers is increasea. 
They, of course, not only have a smaller share 
. of employment, but are paid for what they have 
at a lower rate. Even extravagance, though it 
proves injurious to the employers of the mere 
working classes, generally benefits the workmeij 
diemselves, at least, immediately? for, having 
no capital or property to support them, lose who 
may, workmen must be paid. 



Ouf zealots for retrenchment, right or wrong,- 
seetn to assume, that there is little else but ex- 
travagance, or what will bear retrenchment ia 
the government lines of employment. We have 
some incomes that may be disproportionately 
large compared with those of corresponding 
ranks in other lines. But these are very few. 
On the other hand, eviery body knows how 
moderate the pay is of our land and sea officers* 
And from all the information that I have re* 
ceived, on comparing the salaries of the per* 
sons employed in the other government lines 
with thos^of persons in corresponding private 
lines, they seem to me to be rather underpaid 
than overpaid. Within the last five or six years 
several Of the departments have obtained a rise, 
but this appears to have been rendered necessary 
by the actual distress of these officers arising 
^from the old rate of payment. The plan of an 
increase of salary according to length of service, 
origtttally adopted by the Bank of England, 
has^ I am informed, been generally introduced 
^rnbng these offices. And this plan corresponds 
ISO well with the natural progress of human cir- 
cumstances, and with the increasing demands 
of years, wh|le it so properly rewards diligence, 
steadiness, abd constancy, that it will meet 
with the most cordial approbation of every 
well-thinking person, and does great credit to 
the introducers. Still, however, tlie salariesi axe 

U 4 
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rathisr low than high. From what I have leamti . 
the great body of clerks cannot venture with 
prudence to marry; and, indeed, most of them 
cannot live according to their rank without 
some assistance from their relations. There are, 
however, many who, after serving fifteen or 
twenty years, are in easy circumstances ; bat I 
have scarcely heard of any that have salariea 
which can at all be called extravagant. 

As to these places being, sinecures, thattime^ 
I believe, is gone by. Formerly, indeed, the 
business in many of these offices was done in a 
very slow as well as careless manner. This ap« 
pears partly to have arisen out of wh£|t some of 
theclerks in their bitterness called the beggarly 
spirit of starvation which then prevailed. To 
save a few hundred pounda a year, there was 
not a sufficient number of clerks appointed to 
get through the business. The consequence of 
this was, those who were appointed, finding 
that all their endeavours could not do the busi- 
ness of the year in the year, and, therefore, 
that their exertions were in vain, became 
disheartened, and, as was very natural, did not 
do so much as they would have done, had they 
seen a prospect of completing what was intrust- 
ed to them. Year after year the arrear increas- 
ed : chiefly, of course, in those portions of the 
public business, which were less of a current 
nature, and, tib^refore, less pressing. And whett 
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the truce of Amiens came,. from the great in- 
crease of business during the war, and the ina- 
dequateness of the establishments to perforn> it, 
I believe, most departments werie in very consi^ 
derable arrear in one branch or another. 

In the year 1805, when the new vigorous 
system, since universally adopted, began to be 
effectively acted upon, I have been informed that 
the accounts of the Army Pay Office for 1782. 
and 1783 had not been audited, and that there 
werie accounts of regiments, for those two years 
alone, unsettled to the amount of above 600,000 
pounds *• In another office, to quote one more 
out of many, the arrear was equally great, and 
kept accumulating, I am informed) till 1811, 
when an entire new change took place. The 
very multifarious accounts of this department, 
which has been connected with ahpost every 
portion of the globe, were admirably simplified, 
and a sufficient nu-mber of clerks appointed* 
The consequence has been, that this office, 
against which so much had been said, and pro*- 
bably not without some foundation, hasthor 
roughly redeen^ed its character, /Ihe accounts 

^ Mr. Rose, AS Paymaster General, had the honour to 
be among the first in introducing the new effective system,' 
with respect to public, business, by simplifying it^ and ob- 
taining a sufficient number of clerks for carrying on the cur- 
rent portion, as wdl as letting some regularly to work on 
the arrear» 
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of evjery quarter, I understand, . are examined 
in the subsequent quarter as they come in, i^very 
letter answered without delay, the claims of 
every person, whatever his rank, attended to 
in the most prompt and careful manner, and 
justice done equally to the individual and the 
country. Instead of standing among the low- 
est, for dispatch of business^ as formerly, it now 
ranks with the first Indeed, for the averagci 
quantity of business done, and the promptitude 
with which it is done, this office is not at pre- 
sent surpassed, if equalled, by any private office 
in Europe. At the same time, the charge fot 
it, when compared with the amount of expendi- 
ture under its direction, on the average of peace 
and war, is only at the rate of about three half- 
pence in the pound. And this in some years hat 
been much more than paid by the disallowances 
against the various accountants "*. 

A similar statement might be made with re- 
spect to most of the other offices of government 
under the hew efficient plan. We shall now 
soon learn, no doubt, that they also either have 
cleaned, or are busily cleaning their respective 
portions of the Augean stable, the result of the 
old penurious plan. The people ought to be 

* The present head of this trfBce is entitled te the higk* 
est prtise for the system of energy and promptness which he 
ha? introdfioed, in which he has blen so ably auisted by tbe 
various eSoers and derkf. 
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put right on this important pointi as so many 
persons, whether from unacqiiaintance with the 
real fiict, or from something worse, have misled 
them by the most unwarranted misrepresenta* 
tions. 

To perform the priblic business effectively is 
the grand object of consideration for a country, 
and not the mere expence. But even in this se** 
condary point, the old pinching system was of 
the class characterized by the quaint but shrewd 
saying of our ancestors, as being patny wise and 
pound foolish. The piiblic lost more by incorrect 
charges than they gained by saving the salaries 
of some clerks. When accountants knew that 
their accounts were not to undergo examination 
for years, if at all, too many were disposed not 
to be very nice in their charges, or they made 
such as are technically called experimental ones, 
-which might be overlooked. At the worst, if 
these were ultimately disallowed, they would 
have the use of the balance so obtained for 
years. But when an accountant is aware, that 
every charge he makes will come immediately 
under the revision of the judge, he finds him- 
iself obliged to be more correct. This it priori 
examination, as it may be called, or that made 
by those who have the Expenditure of any por* 
tion of the public money, from the rod of instant 
examination being held over their head, is the 
best for the public, as well as the most effective. 
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Those offices, where it has l?een actually adopt- 
ed, have found that the amount of the disal- 
lowances has considerably decreased, on the 
average, in consequence of it. This is the 
surest proof of its efficacy. And though ac- 
countants themselves may f^el uneasy and 
grumble at this strictness and promptitude at 
first, they generally become reconciled to it 
in the end. At least, the honest accountant 
will always find it better for himself, his family, 
and connexions, to have his accounts with the 
public settled as soon as possible. 

To adjust the supply to the real demand^ in the 
government lines^ is as proper and requisite as in 
others. To retrench, therefore, when there is a 
permanent excess of supply in any portion of 
them, is the duty of government, whatever may 
be the result in poin^ of mere wealth. This 
point, indeed, is considered as the grand reason 
for retrenching by the multitude; and yet, if 
the result with respect to wealth were to decide 
the question, it would be uniformly agaiqst re- 
trenchment; especially iti regard to the* lower or 
working classes, who have little or no ^fired in- 
come. Public retrenchment is necessarily a re- 
duction of income to moie or fewer circulators J 
consequently, of expenditure and employment. 
This is universally its result in nature to all but 
fixed annuitants. 

The amouutof retrenchment is sometimes ^ 
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small in proportion, to the amount of the na- 
tional income, that its effect is not visible, ex- 
cept to very nice and attentive observers, if at 
all. But when it is very large, the effect become^ 
80 striking, that no observer but must notice it, 
and all circulators fjsel it. During the year ending 
ih July 1816, the income of Britain had proba- 
bly fallen from SOO to 250 millions, partly from 
the fall in the price of bread and meat, and 
partly from public retrenchment. And what 
was the result? An universal deficiency of em- 
ployment and unprecedented distress. That in- 
come, though reduced by a farther large amount 
of public retrenchment, is at present increasing 
again, from the great rise in the price of grain ; 
and should this price not fall materially, it will 
probably reach about 260 millions for the year 
ending July 1817. And we now find employ- 
ment, though still deficient, gradually getting 
' a little more copious. 

And how can the fact be otherwise? If by 
retrenchment we reduce the income of BritalQ 
50 millions sterling, how is it possible^ that 
there can be the same average amount of em- 
ployment, or of income, am6ng the J 3 millions 
of circulators, which we shall suppose she at 
present contains, when they divide only 250 
millions among them, as when they divided 300 
millions ? 
'*■-' If, indeed, we could retrench without dimi- 
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Dishing income, then retrenchment would not 
diminish employment But I should like to be 
shawn by the declaimers for retrenchment, as 
the grand means for making the country richer 
and augmenting employment, how this is pos- 
sible : I mean, by a minute analysis of real facta 
traced lo their real causes. As for mere assertions 
on this subject, we have had enough of them. 
Such,a result appears to me to be contrary to 
every principle in sound statistics, every law of 
circulation, every result in nature. Indeed, it 
seems to imply self-contradiction. ^ 

The great mass of the lower ranks of this 
country as well as of Europe, are at. present sufr 
fering from a deficiency of employment ; and 
this deficiency of employ ment has sprung chiefly 
from public retrenchment : necessary and proper 
I grant it to be, yet it has naturally' produced 
the former distressing result. To look on re^ 
trenchment as the cure, is completely to mis- 
take the case. That is the source of the dis- 
order; and all further retrenchment must, pf 
course, tend to increase the evil. It diminishes 
still more the income of the customers to the? 
private lines, and at the same time turns over 
new hands to those lines, though already over- 
stocked. 

Retrenchment may be necessary for some 
special purpose of government j but what alone 
can relieve the present distress 'among tb^ 
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working cla980s is tbe increase of employmtet. 
To draw from a certain dialect, not very ele- 
gant indeed, but to which those classesi a& well 
as their betters, have been of late pretty much ac* 
customed, all other attempts to relieve them are 
mere Judge and humlmg. To raise the income 
, of a countiy to a ^fair and liberal expenditure, 
may not be* the most popular, but it will ever 
prove the most enriching mode. At any rate^ 
in order to alleviate the distress of the people at 
present, the grand object of govemmeat, as 
well as of all capitalists and men of property^ 
should be, by every means in their power, to 
create additional employment. 



CHAP. VIII. 
The list of Facts applied. 

Statistics form a science entirely conversant 
with every day, and, I may^ almost add, every 
place) facts, or results, and the actual laws 
which nature has established in producing them. 
All theories,^ of course, the principles and re« 
sult9 of which do not coincide with these actual 
laws and results, however plausible or fashion- 
able tiiey may be, will be rejected by the sound 
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statistician as founded on misconception or paF« 
tial views *. * 

The late French Revolution war put the 
productive and unproductive theories to as rlr 
gorous a test, as we can well conceive it pos- 
sible to put them, from the sudden and immense 
increase of the war classes or unproductive cir- 
culators, according to Quesnai's and Smith's 
theories, which it created. What, then, has 
been the result ? 

According to the productive theory, ^very 
spbcies of employment being alike really, though 
not equally, productive ' of wealth, whatever 
ipreates additional. employment to any class, or 
classes, it matters not which, must teud to en- 
rich a country; and even to augment the em- 

* However persons may act, few^ I think, will agree 
#ith M. Gamier, that sound reasoning may be contra- 
dieted by facts. *^ These assertions^' of the economist, 
which have been shown, in the course of this discussion, to 
he founded on assuming what is false to be true, and to be 
defended by sophistry only, <' are. almost all incontestable,*' 
fays he, ** and capable of a rigorous demonstration ; and 
those who have attempted to show their falsity, have in ge- 
neral bpposed thjsm only with idle sophistry. Why, then, 
hat this doctrine met with so little success, and why does 
every day diminish its reputation ? Because it agrees on bo 
cme point with the moral condition, either of societies or of 
.individuals : because it is conUnttalli/ contradicted by expe* 
riene^^'* Most statisticians, and certainly all sound ones, 
will, I should imagine, consider that reasoning to be idle so* 
phistry which is contradicted by experience or facts. 
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ployuietit of the other classes, by meahs of the 
additiooal expenditure of the former. Qpth 
income and capital will be increased in a propor- 
tion corresponding with the amount of the new 
employment. On the other hand, wb^n this 
additional employment fails, or id lessened, not 
only will the class suiFer an entire m partial loss 
of income, but all the other classes will suffer 
more or less through them. Both income and 
capital, will be diminished, and the nation be* 
come poorer in proportion to the fetilure of the 
employment of the additional kind. 

The reverse will take place, if the unpro- 
ductive theory be the theory of nature, should 
•the increase, or decrease of employment be 
among the unproductive classes. For, as these 
derive their income from the. productive, who 
alone add to the wealth of a country, the amount 
of the income of the former cannot be incnea$ed 
without injuring and diminishing the income and 
capital of the latter. I agree with Dr. Smith, 
that-no such increase can be even a mere transfer 
case, or leave the two as before. A positive 
gradually increasing loss, or diminution of the 
V sources of productiveness must take place. 
" When multiplied, therefore, to an unnecessary 
number, they'' (the war classes, &c.) "may in a 
particular year consume so great a share of this 
produce, as not to leave a sufBciency for main- 
taining the procKictive lalrourcrs, who should re- 

X  
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]pfiio4i|c# it Af xt jy^MT. The Mxt yenr'a pfodtACe, 
tb|reforp, witl h» hss th^n that of the second*." 
In propQrt)09> therefore, as the junproductive 
cte(i9e$ iocveuM^, a dimwutioii of productive in* 
: Q^me Mul osfitttl will tsi3w place. The produc* 
liYe climef will l»e di9ti:e08edi wd ledoced 
gradmlly to a 9tate of greater poverty; The 
irithdfawing of capital from the productive 
nrhaoMla will ^d to the evil, md paralyie the 
fBertiom of |:be«e ciasies. Tbua enery yMr thm 
,4»untiy wi}l he iDPie a«d laoie iopoveriafaedy 
and its di»ti:eM be^Qioe qoore .imyer^ and 
Mvwe* 

Aut when, again, the nms$ of pro^etiire la- 
bovr^v a«e wliQii^d fnovi (ho hQr4« of «uiffftt- 
dii^tive Idbouroif tint i)«il iiemi Wvig <(m tbmr 
W^kp^ M it wew qwartf B^ Jipoa tbena* tb^ 
locom^ vill {>? iqupfidiiitely iin|iroT«id, ^ «»• 

^ital which had hew twiD^d quit of tiM» produc- 
tjy« chaooel wiU flow bwk a^», md ^ve a 
mw \igom to tbietr eKfirttoii$> «»4 the J»(» alidc- 
aesf md distrew will b» siH;iifl«dii4 hgf hwHde 

Theie arp not ti^ ideas of Smith tkni^ h«t 
iKf all ^ writers imd speakers on Ihe MUyeo^ 
with fcarcely an exoeptioQ. We huve bad them 
lepeated every whane, both in iMid out of the 
Houa^ in newsp^rs, reviews, a«d poUUcal pul^ 
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KcationS) tiace the commeiic^nent of the French 
revoltttion war, as they had been long before iU 
And unquestionably they are perfectly correct 
on the unproductive thewy. 

What now is the history of Great Britain^ 
dwing the war commencing in 1798, and finally 
closing in 1815, with respect to employment^ 
income, and capital? 

1. With regard to employment. We find 
the number of the circulators of the dasses 
created 1^, or connected with this war increas* 
tug, on an average, from its commencement to 
its close. The amount of their various speciea 
of employment was augmented to a pitch whic^ 
Ihey had never before reached in this covntry. 
The employment of tiie various other classes, 
we find also, on the average, keeping pace with 
the prog^s of the former. With few. If any 
exceptions, all increased rapidly, though cer^* 
tainly not in an equal degree, from their pecu- 
liar circumstances : so that towards the close of 
tills extensive and eventful war, in which all 
Europe was engaged, the average quantum of 
employment, or the means of charging, ^lared 
among the various classes, including ev^i the 
number added by the vast increase of popula- 
tion among us, was at least double the amount 
of what it was, at, the commencement. 

S. Income..,^ Hete, of course, we must ex« 
cept those annuitants, whose annuities were 
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finally settled before the coiDtnencement of tlie 
wan With this exception, the increase of the 
income of the various classes, as must necessa^^ 
rily ever be the case, was equally rapid and 
great, with that of employment The income 
of the war classes reached a pitch far beyond 
what was ever known in ^his, or, perhaps, any 
other country ; and yet the income of the peace 
clauses, particularly the agricultural, the manu- 
facturing, and building, far from being dimi* 
nished by this, kept increasing at a rate not at 
all inferior. This is proved by the average 
prices of these <;lasses, which were, on . the 
whole^ at least double those of the period pre-^ 
ceding the war. The regular increase of the 
income or property tax proves the same thing. 
The amount of income, on which the tax was 
paid in 1815, was to. that even of 1800, though 
only two thirds of the war period back, as Si, to 
1. The incomes of those who did not pay the 
tax, rose in a similar proportion. Now, if we 
make allowances for the greater number of cir« 
culators from the increase in our population, as 
well as the more effective mode of getting at the 
real amount of income latterly, we shall find, 
even after this deduction from the difference, 
that the national income, at the close of the 
war, was fully double what It was at the com: 
mencemeut \ The improved style in point of 

• See Letter to M. Say in the Appendix. 
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feeding, clothing, education, &c. among . 9II 
ranks, from th^ highest to the lowest, con6rms 
in the mpst pleasing as well as impressive man- , 
ner, the reality of this increase of incoine. This 
improvement was visible jevery year, in every 
shape* The change in the style of living, to 
the better, among all ranks, in every district of. 
Greaf; Britain, both in town and country, was 
as remarkable slS the increase in the emplpy« . 
ment. This, indeed, must necessarily be the 
fact, as employment, income, and the style of. 
living mutually represent, and^ therefore, must 
correspond with each other*. Every person 
was crying out. Extravagance ! and every person 
vfas joining in the same career, of what he, 
called octrayagance. Somie surly moralists said 
the nation was mad. And many old people, 
who recollected the style of living at the close 
of tiie American, and saw it at the clos^ of 
the French Revolution war, expressed their 
sense of the difference by saying. The change 
appears almost miiaculous. 

3* Capital. The increase of this, . during the 
war, has been at a rate of progress, and to. an 
aipQOttnt utterly unprecedented in the history of 
this, and probably, also» of any other country. 
To meet the additional charges of the war 
^l^ises, and the higher prices of the oth^ classes 

* SeeAziomXpaU 
V 9 



that furnished materials, government, besides 
the vast increase in the amount procuted by 
means of permanent and war taxesy has drawn 
from the disposable capital of the various cir* 
culators in twenty-three years, 600 millions. 
And did this enormous additional demand for 
capital, for the public service, diminish the 
amount obtainable by private circulatdrs for 
tfieir various speculations, as Smith's theory' 
necessarily supposes? Quite the reverse. The 
amount of capital iftvested by the various classes 
in old and new modes,' calculated to produce an 
additional income, has kept pace in its progress 
even with that of government The. additional 
capital employed in cultivating new, and im- 
proving old land, in agricultural and manufac- 
turing machinery, &c. in buildings, in shipping, 
in canalsi and roads, and by insurance, banking, 
and other companies, &;ic. is astonishing* In the 
llappiness of States, it was taken, ih 1814, at 
iSbft same amoimt as the former, and the tdtal of 
capital accumulated during the war of twenty^ 
two years, not then terminated, is estimated at 
tite immense sum of eleven huttdred itailltons i of 
^hicfh only sixty or seventy ttlilHons consistedi 
of paper money. Yet HA this capital wa$, on the 

» 

avdifage, obtained wi(3i ease, and without dralr* 
itig too rapidly on the additional capital created 
every year, at least since the truce of Amiens* 
This is proved* iiieoiitestably by the iac^ tha^ 
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with the exception of a p6tt\on of the Wat 
period previous to that time, mt^iey \^m lU 
general procured readily upon mortgage^ or the 
credit of the various circulators, as well as by go* 
vemment, at the legal and eomtnon per eenfage, 
or five per cent, and frequently at a lower rate. 
The loan for the last year of the war, which con- 
sisted of the immense sum of 96 millions in one 
mass, exclusive of a considerable suih more iii the 
course of the year, though taken about the mar^ 
ket price, brought, as has been already noticed^ 
for a considerable time ten per cent. pHemiom. 
Disposable capital to that extent, therefore^ must 
not only have been in possession of the various! 
circulators, but even to a lai^r amount. Had* 
itot the capital in possession of the buyers rather 
exceeded that held by the seHers in this fl^ape» 
iitstJB^d df the fdrmer bribing the latter iiHth a 
dotA!;dtat of ten^ p^ deilt. to part with it, tiM 
sellers w^ld liftte b«en constrained io fen^ 
tlie buyers Ky offering it at a dlisqpunt. Capital 
kept growing tvi&tntTty more abundant every 
yeat tb the diose of the #air. Our loans at tlM 
cdittmenceAent of it; tfiough' barely the hAt in 
aMotaitf WKire frequently at a diseoimt, and felt 
ntmse^YiKt heivy ia' ttte iMai^ket ; ^KibeteM the 
itfucfe largei* Ibans tftwaitb the etose, w«re 
Always at a preooriutn, attd tlie selIeK foimd 
buyers much more readily. In a few words^ the 
greatncis oftntfwmtiHwasl ats it must be from the 

k4 
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V€ry nature of circuknd, uniformly equal to the . 
greatne^ qf our public and private expaiditure *. 

Now, with which theory does this statement 
of unifpriDi distiocty and consistent effects agree? 
Are not these actual results in nature, directly 
the reverse, in every respect, of what must have 
taken place on the unproductive theory ? And do 
they not as completely agree in every point with 
those of the productive ? Had the increase, . 
which took place among the war circulators, 
happened among the agricultural and manufac* 
turingi could the result, in point of emplpymenti 
income, and capital, have been more favour^ 
able to the country ? Or did this increase not 
tend directly, in proportion to its amount, in*- 
stead of injuring, to improve the circumstances 
of the other classes ? 

This eventful war was finally closed in one 
day, by a battle the best fought, and a. vicfetry. 
the most complete, in the whole extent of his- 
tory. At Waterloo the British , soldiers, by 
exertions and courage almost beyond humaii, 
&aved once more the independence of Europe, 
and reduced, by one glorious blow, .a great por- 
tion of the British army tp half-pay and poverty* 
A& the extrawdinary war which closed on that 
ever-memorable field, had afforded the statist!* 
cian one of the finest test9 passible to try the 

* See Axiom IV. p. 10. 
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productive and unproductive theories, by creat- 
ing such an immense mass of what Smith and 
others called unproductive employment, so its' 
sudden and effective close, by enabling govern- 
ment to annihilate immediately a great portion 
of that mass, yields a test of an opposite kind not 
at all inferior in decisiveness. . 

During the year 1816, in Britain alone, the 
public expenditure, at a moderate calculation, 
has been reduced fifty millions belo\r what it 
was in the first half of 1815: taxes to the 
amount of above 17 millions have been taken 
off; and there has been no loan for the public 
service* Now, what has been the result of the . 
destruction of all this 4inproductive labour and 
capital, as Smith calls them ? With the excep- 
tion of fixed annuitants, not a circulator in any ^ 
nook of GreatBritain, but has felt the paralyzing, 
aad impoverishing effect of this retrenchment. 
The cry of want of employment, of poverty and 
distress, is universal from one end of the island 
to the other. As there never was before so im* . 
mense a retrenchment in the public expenditure 
ifk one year, so there seems never to have been so, 
complete a stagnation. The. result has.been^ 
dreadful in more points than one**. 

* Designing or wrong-beaded men have taken adrantage 
of the people's impatience under this deprivation of employ- 
ment, and the c 'nsequent poverty, inflicted by sudden re- 
trendunenti to give them a wrong bias. They have taught 
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With respect to disposable capitali instead of 
its being in greater abundance, frbm its not 
being drawn ofF by fresh loans, and from a 
v^ry large amount in the banda of those who 
supplied the war productions being nof longer 
wanted, it seemed to have disappeared nearly 
altogether from among the agricultnrali manu- 
facturing, and building classes. All were dis- 
tressed even for an amount to carry ori their 
diminished works. As to additional or new 
capital, whitfh for the last twenty years* has 
amounted with us, on an average, to 5(3^ millions 
a year, far from ther^ being any such sum created 
during 1816, it seems doubtfuU whether the 
various circulators and capitalists have been able 
to keep the national capital at the amount which 
it had reached the year before. With the usual 
peace prospects of a rise, the funds scarcely im« 
proved in price for many months: a dedistt^ 
proof, that though all the various classes, inf 
consequence of the stagnation, reqirired less 
catpital than usual, there was much less in the 
money market, disposable for this purpose than 
before, estcept in the bimds of the commissioners' 
df govemmtot for purchasing stock. 



die noltitiide to beliefe, that the distress springs from the 
waUxoDt €lt tsates and of puSlic empf oyment stSI renudmng ; 
aitdytet,.not&uig can be dearer, than that it springs firomthe 
dhrectfy 5>ppOliie ciuse : ftlBin too sadden a diminutioa of the 
lirtter*. 
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Could the depression! the stagnation, the 
hBtre been greater, had there been a fall- 
log off in the employment of the agricultural 
and manu&cturing classes to ad amount equal 
to what has taken place among the war classes ? 
A similar dq^ession did bappesi in the agriculr 
tiiral circuland in 1815; and was not the result 
similar, though neither equal in unrversality lior 
degree ? Even the high price of grain, aud con«* 
sequent increase of agricultural income, since 
August 1816, tliougfa they have imquestionablj 
had an effect in forcing some additional movement 
in the national circulation and done good^ have 
been, hitherto almost overwhelmed by the pacs^ 
lyzing force arising from the annihilation of so 
immense a mass of war employment and income. 
Never was there so great ^ diminution of this 
sort of employment in one year ; and never was 
stagnation so great and universal, or the distress 
more severe. Such a. tewlt necessartily follows 
on the productive theory : but a very different 
ott would have taken place on the unproductive. 
The sudden change must have pr^uoed embar- 
rassment to the Wdr classes ; yet the relief af* 
forded to the income of the ether classes, and 
so much capital eiisployed in the tinprodiictive 
lines being set free to flow baek t& the pro* 
dtfc($ine, those classes must instantly have fb^md 
their incoffie improved, itiid capifeP more Abmi* 
listnt* 
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Both the war and the peace have thus af« 
forded an equally decisive proof against the un* 
productive, and for the productive theory. On 
the one hand, the unprecedented increase in the 
war employments for twenty-two years produced 
an unprecedented increase of income and wealth 
to individuals, as well as to the nation. On the 
other, the peace, from its suddenness and com* 
pleteness, enabling government at ouce to make 
a reduction of Quesnai's and Smith's unproduc- 
tive circulators equally unparalleled, produced a 
state of stagnation, distress, and comparative 
poverty, no less unparalleled both in degree and 
extent 



CHAP. IX. 
The Siagnation and Distress of 1816. . 

The extraordinary stagnation which took place 
not only in Britain but throughout Europe^ on 
the close of the late war, is so intimately con- 
nected with the question under discussion, that 
it requires particular notice in this inquiry. The 
year 1816 will long form a memorable epoch in 
the history of statistics ; and will long command 
the attention of the statistician, whose object is 
to attain a knowledge of real causesi from the 
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important information which it lays before him 
in so striking a manner. 

The rise in the average rate of price, the in- 
crease of wealthy and the abundance of capital^ 
all in a degree so unusual during the war, were 
generally attributed to every cause but thp chief 
real one. The course of exchange, the excess of 
paper-money, fictitious capital, and other ima* 
ginary causes, w^ere assigned. Not a few had 
tiie hardihood to deny the facts which they 
could not explain, and boldly maintained, that 
we were every year getting poorer, and more 
^ completely ruined, while every year all classes 
were living- better, and saving more money than 
before. Others again, less audacious, but re- 
solved to maintain their notions in spite of facts, 
contended that such a state of things, which 
was directly contrary to what the doctrines of 
Smith and other economists supposed, could not 
be natural, and they consoled themselves with 
the idea, that such an unnatural result could not 
be lasting, and that, unless peace came soon, 
there must be, to use their expression, a general 
blow-up. Some statisticians, more modest, 
were fairly puzzled, and owned the causes and 
results to be equally mysterious. None of 
them thought of querying, whether it was not 
more likely that those principles were unnatural 
or unwarranted, than that facts which came up 
so unlike what Smith's notions supposed, wer^ 
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tiot strictl j accordmg to the rati arraageineabi 
of nature. 

There wm, however, in this striking result, so 
Yinexpected on the fashionable notions, aotfaiag 
extraordinary at all on these anrangemento. It 
Was nutural and necessary. It sprang from fouir 
eireniB^taaces in conjunction: I. The extroM^ 
binary ameunt of additional employment, aipd| 
of course, income created by so extensive a war : 
8« The wnsual inocease <^ population chiefly 
indigemoiMi bat piu^tly alsa arising from imou^ 
gratio^ diiring the period : 3. The ino^easejof the 
demands pf foreign ciistomeifs, which in otiier 
WArs used natber to be diminiabed : and, 4. This 
beitter style of living among, all classes, the 
CioimmQii eifiect that rftpwed from the former cir^ 
isumstanees. These four sources of wealthy 
which existed in so extraordinary a degree» 
necessarily produced the extraordinary result. 
The war employments which Smith had stigma- 
tized as unproductive, were found to be as j:eally 
productive, as the employment of the cultivator 
pr the manufacturer, while they lasted, but for-* 
tunately they were not so lasting. 

The unusual stagnation, and consequent dis^ 
iress, ardse from the cessation of the causes ths^ 
bad operated so powerfully to increase employ- 
inent and create wealth during the war. It was 
first felt by the cultivator ; for the recommence- 
ment of hostilities, though these lasted for a 



9))ort period oulyi prevented 4t that time th^ 
vfEscU of a sudden reduction among the war 
«lM9e9. 

Tipe vast improvements which had taken 
plac^ in tb^ mode of cultivating old lands, and 
i]^ bringing under culture newy from the appU* 
cation of such an enlarged amount of capital^ 
aided hy tb^ science of enlightened men^ kept 
the iiicrease of the supply of bprne^subsistenoe 
O^rly pp to the increase in the dmn»nd fiHwx 
jmv population, rapidly augmenting and lu^* 
ttrjons as it was. The years 18 IS, 1819f 1814, 
were highly genial years, and gave full effect to 
tb^se improvemei^ts. At the close of these 
abundant years peace came. The French pri^ 
Sonet's who had been fed by our farmers, were 
sept back to France to be fed by their own« A 
number of French apd pther foreign emignmUr 
also, who had remained through fear, went hcmie, 
now affairs seemed fully settled. And our troops 
that had drawn more o|- leas subsistence from our 
cultivators, when in the Peninsula, were, wi|b 
their attendants, in France or the Low Coun* 
tries, and supplied by the ciiltivators th^ie^ 
These different classes probably amounted to 
180,000 souls, without taking into the atate- 
ment our visitors of France and the other parts 
. of the continent, who certainly made a consi* 
derable number. According to the calculation 
in the Happiness of States, these would re<}uir? 

3 
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each tvtro acres, or eight quarters of wheat, or 
what was equivalent to that* Our consumption, 
therefore, was reduced about a million of quar^ 
ters, or nearly to the average amount of grain 
annually imported during the late years, while 
our supplies had been very considerably in- 
creased. 

Add to this, importation was then still pro- 
ceeding. Government also had gone almost 
wholly out of the market: and it is well un* 
derstood, that the purchases of government, from 
Wing so generally known, and making siich an 
impressive show, have always a greater influence 
than their mere amount^ if made by private 
rbuyers, would produce. 

All this tended strongly to lower the price 
of subsistence. Unfortunately, also, at this 
critical moment, the issuing country bankers, 
who had supplied so large an amount of capital, 
influenced, tiOt by real causes and actual results,, 
but by the notions of Smith, of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, and the great mass of writers on political 
economy, as well as l^y mere popular prejudices, 
that correspond with those unwarranted notions, 
took the alarm. They assumed, that the price 
of subsistence had, on the average, risen consi- 
derably above some imaginary fixed proper 
price, which existed in their fancies, for there 
is no such fixed price in nature, and that it must 
permanently fall. On this assumption they too 
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hastily acted/ and more to the crlsdlt of their 
caution, than either of their real prudence or 
pktriotism, to say nothing of what the gene- 
T0U8 spirit of gratitude for the profits they had 
derived from the former in his better days 
should have urged^ almost at once withdrew 
a very considerable portion of that capitak 

.They thus, by their over-cautious, some will call 
it .pusillanimous conduct,- produced the very 

•results they feared. The farmer was now doubly 

(distressed. Not only did the fall in the price 
•of his articles, deprive him of the usual quantity 

'.of income and disposable capital, and thus ren* 

'dered a larger portion of borrowed capital neces- 
sary; but the usuar amount of this was dinii* 
niished by the bankers. Many of the borrowing 

'farmers, and this includes by far the greatest 
number, were deprived of the whole of this 

Icapital. These were also such as needed it 
most. But, with very few exceptions, all, even 

' those reckoned the more wealthy, suffered more 
or less from the narrowing of the discounts. 

rThe result of this double distress was their being - 
obliged to bring their com to market earliec 

'tiian' usual, -which produced such a glut, that 
wheat gradually fell till the average sunk to fifty* 
two shilling *, nearly thirty shillings under not 
^0 exorbifiant prices which had been obtained, 

* In January iai6. 
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but what was a fair moderate average, according 
to the then rate of prices of other articles. 

We all know the miserable results of this de- 
pression to the agricultural classes. But was it 
possible, according to the unalterable laws of 
circulation and the nature of circuland, that they 
could suffer alone ? The fall in the returns of 
these classes, measured even from a fair average 
rate of price, could not be less than 40 millions 
sterling in the course of a year, ending in May 
1816; and though, from the depression in the price 
of some articles, they could purchase a larger 
quaiUity of these than usual, the diminution of 
their income for the year stated cannot be taken 
^t iessr than from Q5 to 30 millions. On the aTe- 
rage, therefore, they would buy at least to t^at 
amount less from the other circulators, and thiis 
SO millions worth of emplo3anent, with thein« 
come and capital that would have been derived 
from it, was annihilated. 

Peace with America, which took place at the 
close of 1814, caused a considerable temporary 
demand for our manufactures, and to a certain 
extent made up for the loss of the custom of the 
agricultural classes. But here, as usual, our 
merchants committed the greatest fault that 
merchants can dommit, although 6ne which they 
are more apt to repeat than any other. Specula- 
tion was furiously at work. They overstocked 
the market : and thus threw aVay all the profits 
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of their enterprises. A market, which, had they 
been more prudent, would have amply repaid 
them, as usual, proved ruin to many, and a losi 
to most. 

The revival of the war, occasioned by the 
return of the restless exile of Elba, had some 
effect in creating employment ; but the battle of 
Waterloo capie like a stroke from Heaven, at 
once extinguished the rekindling embers of the 
French revolutionary war^ and secured the inde* 
pendence and peace of Europe. 

Every one now looked forward to an instan^ 
taneous revival of trade, and an increase of every 
species of peace employment. And that time- 
will at length come most decisively, if the prin- 
ciples of the productive theory be true ; but, on 
the same theory, a very different time must first 
intervene. The result of the battle of Waterloo, 
a battle which will form a distinguished epoch in 
the European history, as long as Europe exists, 
was so complete, that a reduction of our wat 
establishments connected with sea and land im- 
mediately commenced, and nearly all the prepa- 
rations for war ceased at once. We still retained 
about half our army, it is true, but the mere 
personal pay and clothing of an army in peace, 
creates^an inconsiderable amount of employment 
and income, compared with that during war, 
with all the concomitants of a commissariat, 
transports, ordnance, gunpowder, camp equip- 

o S 
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age, high levy-money, a long list of extraor- 
dinaries, &c. The diminution of actual employ- 
ment, in consequence of the peace, cannot be 
taken at less than 50 millions a year, or one 
sixth of the total amount throughout the nation. 
In this we have the real, and a fully sufficient 
cause for the universal stagnation and distress of 
1816. 

At the close of most wars, peace, by opening 
more or fewer channels of commercial inter- 
course, which had been shut during the war, 
created instantaneously some new and additional 
employment of its own kind, to counterbalance 
more or less^ the amount of the war sort which 
had ceased. Little of that description happened 
at the late peace, except from some temporary 
speculation,^ on the opening of the ports of Ame* 
rica; and this, as has been noticed^ partly 
through the imprudence . of our merchants, 
turned out unprofitable, while the glut produced 
by it made matters worse for a time than they 
.would have been otherwise, bad as they might 
.be. During the war^ particularly the latter 
years' of it, our foreign intercourse) even with 
some temporary and local interruptions, was, 
through one channel or another, more extensive 
than it had been in peace. There was, there- 
fore, at first, very little from this counterba- 
lancing cause to make up for the loss of war 
employmeut. The various nations of Europe, 
who, as well as the United States of America; 
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had all been engaged in this extraordinary war, 
were- also suffering from the very same cause 
with ourselves, and, consequently, could not 
afford to purchase so much as they had done 
during the war. ^ 

The stagnation and distress of 1815 have 
been imputed to a transition from war to peace. 
Tl)is is saying nothing, unless it is coupled with 
the circumstances of this transition, and the 
effects arising out of them. It is not surely 
meant to be affirmed, that merely passing from 
a state of things which is called war, to a state 
of things which is called peace, produces stag- 
nation and distress. The reverse may be, and 
actually has been, the fact with us. The de- 
rangement of our foreign intercourse, during a 
war, has been so great, while the additional em- 
ployment afforded -by it was comparatively so 
small, that the restoration of this intercourse 
suddenly at the transition to peace has been 
sufficient, by the new employment which this 
created, to counterbalance the loss of the war 
employment^ and make the nation busier thaa 
before. 

Some talk of the exhaustion produced by 
the war, causing the stagnation on the return of 
peace. This is completely to transpose things, 
Unusiial energy was produced by the vast addi- 
tional employment created by the war ; and great 
exhaustion has been caused by the peace, in con- 

3 
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sequence of the great diminution of employ* 
ment^ which peace under the circumstances of the 
case produced. Suppose our manufactures had 
reached an unusual height during peace^ and, on 
our going to war with the continent or America, 
they should all of a sudden receive such a check, 
that one fourth of the usual employment might 
be lost The nation would certainly feel almost 
in&tantaneously an exhaustion. But we should 
reckon that man very wrongheaded, who should 
attribute the exhaustion to the great increase of 
manufactures and to peace, because the war, by 
lessening the usual amount of employment, had 
diminished our resources, and reduced us to a 
less vigorous state than before. 

Many^ again, attribute the distress and stag« 
nation to the high rate of wages with us, Thi$ 
has raised the price of our goods so high, say 
they, that we have been driven out of the usual 
markets, and the decrease of our export trade 
has produced the decrease in the fabrication of 
tlie various articles at home. 

That our foreign trade has decreased, is true, 
and that this decrease must tend to augment the 
stagnation in proportiou U> its amount, is also 
true: but this amount is trifling compared to 
the whole of the diminution of employment* 
Besides, this reason for . the falling . off in th^ 
exports, confidently insisted upon as it is, seems 
b^ no ineans to be the true oue. 
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The cause of the decrease of our supply for 
the continent must be found either in the de- 
crease of the actual demand there, or else in 
others obtaining a larger share of it If, for ex<- 
ample, we used in busy years to send, say, twelve 
millions of cotton and other goods to a certain 
large division of the continent, and at present, 
as we shall assume, we send only eight ; one of 
two things must be granted to be the fact. 
Either there must be a decrease in the total de- 
mandy in the proportion of the difference be- 
tween twelve and eight, that is, of one third ; 
or, if the demand continue greater than this 
supposes, the foreign manufacturers must have 
got more of the supply. They must have ob- 
tained wbat we have lost ; and unless the demand 
has decreased, they must supply this division 
with four millions of goods tnore than they did 
before. They must, therefore, be unusually 
busy. Now, what is the actual fact ? Over the 
whole extent of the continent there is one cry 
of stagnation and distress among the manufkc-' 
turers. They seem to be in a worse state than 
oiirowB* 

And how can it be otherwise ? They a«e 
suffetrng from the very same cause with our- 
selves : the diminution of ^ war employment. 
Not a state on the continent but was actually 
Engaged in this extraordinary war, and most of 
them carried their military preparations to an 

04 
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extent which they had never done before. The 
teduction of their war establishments^^ and the 
discontinuance of ihose preparations, must pro^ 
duce the same, effect there as here« Europe, in* 
eluding Britain,, cannot haye lost lest employ- 
xiient by the p^ace than . to the amount of IfiO, 
millions sterling for the .first year, but probably, 
muqh^more.. In this we find the real cause of 
that stagnation and distress, which, with a few 
local: exceptions, prevailed during* 18.16, 
throughout the whole extent of Europe!; and. a 
^uSicient cause of the extraordinary, result of 
general peace, which so many candid men have 
viewed with astoni$hment) and. confessed to be 
iAexpHcable. And utterly inexpJiisable it. cer* 
tainly is on the unprodjictiye theory. But on.the 
f)trp4wti ve, it is natural add- neice^sary. In; fact, 
on that theory, it cduld npt possibly be .other* 
wise; for what was there in the circumstances 
of ]&urope to counterbalance the. sudden losa of 
employment to the amount of above 120 mil- 
Jipus sterling? r 

paving thus asceritained the real cause of the 

present universal distress in con$equence>of the 

;^peape, }et us now inquire what Britain in parti- 

.(Cularir^ud Europe id: general, have to loolo for* 

^w9)rd.to for relief from this distress on the ^me 

theory. 

V : T|ie^grand.sis)uroe. of hope is the increase of 
KpopV^latiiQi^A, Th.rmtural result ^ ti^is i> acav- 
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stant mcfease in the average demand. It. never 
i^ases to operate towards augmenting employ- 
ment and wealth, even under the worst t:ircum-> 
9|ances. These may, indeed, form a combina^* ' 
tipn so adverse^ and produce so powerful a 
contrary stres^oiy as apparently to overpower the 
perpetual forward current of the former, for a 
time, and produce a general stagnation; but 
ultimately all must give way and be forced on-p 
ward by its irresistible impetus. The very, 
ungenial year 1816, though a year of peace, was 
unfortunately neither favourable, to marriage 
nor to the productiveness of marriage. But the 
pleasiqg settlement of affairs over the greatest 
pe^rt of Ei^rope, so friendly to morality and the 
habits of peace and quiet, the result of the 
battle of Waterloo, and the sound and generous 
•policy of the allies, are highly auspicious to it. 
More genial seasons will come. The.tempeiv 
ance produced by the general distress, will also 
lend its aid. There is, tlierefore, every proba- 
bility, that population, at least on. the conti* 
pent, will increase much faster for^ some time, 
than during the war. If this prove the fact, 
Europe will in four or five yaa,rs reach aa 
high an aoiount of employmept, as during tile 
busiest year of the war, so gloriously and ha^ 
pily closed. ^ 

It will be said here, that she is at preaent 
^i)frering from a redundancy of populati(yi, or 
from circulators out of employ ai>at; and th$t 
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the increase of population must rather tend to 
augment the evil than to lessen it. The first 
oliaervation is true : the second does not follow 
from it The natural effect of the increase of 
population is to vary and augment employment 
through thd whole connected mass. It is equi* 
iralent to an increase of customers. Instead of 
augmenting any occasional redundancy^ there- 
fore, it tends to diminish it, by enlarging the 
average demand, or supplying additional em*- 
ployment 

Besides, the circulators whom peace has 
throw4 out of employment for the time, are not 
entirely^ lost to circulation, as if they had fallen 
in war. Most of them have more or less in<- 
come arising either from some capital which 
they had realized, or from pensions. Those 
who have not, must find the means of obtaining 
by their relations, friends, or by working, food, 
clotliing, and lodging at least, though in a de- 
gree inferior to what they enjoyed before. Thus 
they all still employ the cultivator, manufactu- 
rer, builder, baker, butcher, tailor, &c. And 
the employment which they afford the latter, 
Enables these to give some additional employ- 
ment in return^ till at length such of them as 
are disposed to become circulators in the peace 
lines, obtpn a fair portion of empiloyment and 
^come. 
• / To assist .the increase of pdpulation in coun- 
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tcracting the influence of thelpss of war employ- 
inent, we have also a large amount of capital that 
was realized by the various circulators during the 
war. This produces income, and, consequently, 
expenditure and employment in the circte. The 
existence of such capital has been very visible 
lately*. There never was a time when there 
was more capital in a kind of dormant state in 
the moneyed lines* There is a waiit of sufl&- 
cient medium for investing it: at least, of such 
as the capitalists at present reckon safe. lit 
this fact we have a strong additional confirma* 
tion of the productive theory : a deficiency of 
profitable means for investing capital, in conse* 
quence of the annihilation of war employment* 
The better style of living introduced by the 
war is another circumstance that strongly co- 
operates with the increase of population. Cir* 
^ulators do not fall back to an inferior style of 
living, unless forced to it. And that superior 
style of living tends to keep up the quantutn of 
employinent. 

The increase of population, powerful as its 
influence is, has a great deal to do, in order to 
find employment for the host of circulators who 
have been thrown idle upon it from the war 
lines ; but give it only time, and it will do all. 
About August 1816 there was the firj^t appear- 
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ance of its influence beginning to predominate 
again. The high price of com matei iall j assist- 
ed it. That appeared to ine the most critical 
period of allj and, I confess, I looked to it 
with the most serious alarm. I dreaded lest the 
farmersi distressed as they were, should rush 
into the market at once, and lower the price ta 
what it was the year before. Such a result 
would too probably have been fatal. It would 
have broken the remaining farmers that had 
stood the shock of the prior year. The 'na« 
tional income would have sunk to fiSO millions 
at least The still fartlier deficienqy in employ* 
ment would have been prodigious; and the 
most fatal consequences to the constitution, from 
the desperation of the lower ranks, might have 
ensued. But fortunately it turned out one of 
the most tedious harvests this country ever 
knew; and thus wt^t in other years is a great 
calamity, prpved, in this extraordinary year, 
the salvation of Britain. Not only did this 
create much additional employment, but it pre- 
vented the farmer from rushing to the market 
and ruining himself. Tlie protraction of the 
harvest, and the bad appearance of the crop, 
both at home and abroad, and the little likeli- 
hood of any grQat importation, raised the price/ 
whicih otherwise would have fallen, and my fear$ 
vanished. 

Unquestipnably the crop was in general of 
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an inferior quality ; but, with the exception . of 
some districtfli in point of quantity, it was very 
little below an average one. There was also a 
. good deal of last year's grain on hand. Now, 
as we may calculate every average rise of a 
shilling on the quarter, about a million a year 
added to the agricultural income of Great firi* 
tain, we may see what a considerable addition 
•to that income will take place this year after all 
drawbacks. This ' seasonable addition to. in* 
come, and consequently to employment, will be 
felt ultimately by every other class in. the 
island, and it has given, and will continue to 
{B^ive, material, aid to the influence of the in*^ 
crease of population. 

Wto have also to look forward to a gradual 
advance in the demand from abroad, in conse* 
quence of the increase of population and wealth 
on the European continent, and in America. 
Most people appear to be haunted with the fear 
of our being driven from the foreign mlarkets, 
by means of the higher average price of things 
With us. That our rate of wages, in conse* 
quence of our better style of living, is higher, 
is true; but it by no means follows Of course^ 
from this, that the articles fabricated by our 
manufacturers will be dearer. Tbid highel* 
price reciprocally springs from and produces ouf 
greater wealth or capital ; and this more abun^ 
dant capital enables us, by the superior machi-^ 

' 3 
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nery it can employ^ and other more efficient 
modes of working, to make articles cheaper, 
than poorer countries can with their inferior ca- 
pital and less effective modes of fabrication, 
thcMigh all the persons employed by us may be 
paid at a much higher rate. Our workmen also 
in rapidity and neatness of execution are supe- 
lior perhaps to most in Europe. They have an 
adroitness of hand, and a natural sagacity for 
guiding and giving effect to it, certainly not sur** 
passed, if equalled, by their competitors ; and 
both have been improved to the highest pitch 
by the complete elementization of labour, which 
lias long' been reached in most of our manufac^ 
turing districts. 

In several of the articles of silk, and some 
of the finer goods made of flax, the manufactu* 
rers on the continent, from having some natural 
advantages with respect to the raw material^ 
and from having been so much longer engaged 
in the fabrication of these, excel ours. But in 
the much more extensive manufactures of cotton 
and of wdol, with some exceptions, we are far 
)>efQre them, and probably shall long keep before 
;^em. We have at least as ample means of pro- 
curing the raw material of cotton as they have, 
t)utin reality, at present, 'more ample. And in 
this great division of manufacture, as far as I 
^aveseen of foreign articles, we have nothing 
4o fear on a fair competition. In regard to 
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Wool, if we except the finest s|)cctes, we gvovt 
6very variety of it in the greatest perfection 
within ourselves. Iii many of the metal manu- 
factui'es, also, we excel them; and the abun» 
dance of coal which we possess, gives us as de* 
cided an advantage, as tlie abundance of ca* 
pitaU 

While so many of our alarmists at home are 
frightening us with the idea of being driven 
out of the market by our hiigher prices, th^ fo^ 
reign mantifabturers, who are certainly the best 
judges in this case, think so differently, that 
they cry out that we are tmderselling them in 
their own market They are forced to have re- 
course to the notion that our merchants are re* 
gularly losing from 20 to 30 per cent to achieve 
this : an indirect acknowledgment of whaft out 
superior capital and modes of fabrication can 
do. The noticnij as applied to general practice, 
is groundless, but it shows what ii the real fact 
with respect to price. ' 

In certain branches of manufacture, the 
workmen abroad may not only rival but excel 
us ; and in others we excel, and ^Itall probably 
continue to excel them. That is as it should 
be.. They will buy from us what they can pro- 
cure of a better kind, and we will do the samio 
with respect to them. The richer they growi 
they will become more extensive custbmers fot 
our particular articles ; as, the richer "Aie gr6W, vWs 
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shall buy the more of theirs. All this is ae« 
cording to Nature's benevolent plan. Cordial 
as is my attachment to Great Britain, and 
warm as are my wishes for her happiness and 
prosperity, and I niust beg permission to say, 
that in these points I should not be disposed to 
yield to any man that has the honour to be 
among her sons, yet I have no desire to see her 
flourish to the injury of her neighbours. Her 
prosperity by no means depends, as some seem 
to imagine, on depressing them. It is founded 
on a much more solid and proper basis. It 
rests upon herself: upon her natural ad van* 
tages, and her own honest exertions in improv- 
ing them* 

I wish to see other nations making full use 
of the means put into their hands by Nature, to 
enrich themselves. • And on Nature's plan, even 
in a selfish point of view, this is better for us. 
Who does not prefer a rich to a poor customer ? 
Though the nations of the continent may ulti- 
mately succeea iir supplying themselves with 
8ome articles with which we now supply them, 
the probability is, that we shall always retain a 
share of the supply in one form or another ; aii4 
the richer they are, the more will they, on the 
whole, buy from us, from their using a greater 
variety of articles, as well as a larger average 
quantity. The richer they are, also, and the 
more capitiil they acquire to contend with ours, 
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the higher will wages grow among them, and, 
of course, th^r rate of price come nearer our 
own. 

People in general overrate our trade with the 
continent. It is not much more than one third 
of the' whole of our foreign trade, and not equal 
to that to America, if we include the West In- 
dies. They seem to think we lately supplied 
them with half the articles they used. If, how- 
ever, we compare the quantity of goods, which 
the continent of Europe through all its various 
divisions bought from us in even its greatest 
importing years, with its population, we shall 
see what a small proportion our goods have ever 
borne to the amount furnished by itself. In- 
cluding even colonial produce, the annual aver 
rage is only from S^* 6d. to S^. 6d. a head. 

To allay our fears and brighten our hopes, 
it is to be observed nekt, that Britain holds in 
her own hands what will ever command an imr 
mense export, trade with the whole world : and 
that is, an immense import trade. 

It is Qot my intention here to go into this 
branch of statistics farther than as it is con- 
nected with the grand question under discussion, 
and, in particular, with the point which we are 
at present investigating. According to the pro- 
ductive theory, the import and export trade is 
merely an extension of the home trader and is mb-^ 
Ject to the same natural laws^ and produces Jhe s/tme 
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natural remits. The people seem to . consider 
the import trade a^ impoverishing trade, and 
the export trade an enriching one. The. bar 
.}mce, Jbi^twe^n th^m i^, therefore, either gain or 
loss to the nation. If the exports exceed the 
imports, the surplus is so much gain ; but if the 
imports exceed the exports, then the excess is 
so much real loss. On the productive theory, 
and in nature, they are, in their results with re- 
spect to wealth, precisely the same. Bothm* 
ports and exports are alike productive of national 
wealth in proportion to tfie amount of the prqfiiable 
employment^ or income^ which they yield to the 
various circulators of a nation. 

Acpording to the same theory, however 
much exports and ipiports may differ in amount 
in particular years, they must, upon the average 
of years, like the home transactions between 
various towns and districts, balance each other. 
Most persons, however, would consider Britain 
as ruined, unless she had a regular balance in 
her favour. Indeed they seem to think that 
this balance constitutes the only real increase of 
her wealth. And yet the fact must necessarily 
be, that if we include bullion, or gold. and sil- 
ver, there will be little balance at all on a long 
average of years. A nation may constantly .ex- 
port to one country more than she imports from 
it; but, if all the countries with which she 
trades be taken into the calculation, her exports 
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and imports must balance each other. In the 
former case she can get payment by means of 
bills cm a country or countries, to which she 
and they stand in opposite predicaments with 
respect to importation and exportation, or by 
bullion. But suppose Gi^at Britain were to ex- 
port only five millions more than she imports on 
an average every year, which is but a small ba- 
lance according to the people's notion, in twenty 
years she must either have 100 millions owing 
to her, or she must have been paid to that 
amount, or nearly so, in bullion. The mer- 
chants of no country could go on with such 
accumulating debts as in the former case ; and 
in the. latter, bullion, from the excessive demand 
for it, would be so high in the countries with 
which she traded, and would be so low at home 
from the over-abundance, that the merchants of 
both countries would have abandoned so ruinous 
a commerce long before the expiration of eveu 
ten years. 

Besides, it is more for the interest of mer* 
chants both to buy and sell on the same voyage, 
than to buy or to sell only, and to have their 
ships go or come in ballast. They are all, 
therefore, as strongly inclined to import as to 
export. 

Thus both necessity and self interest urge 
merchants to equalize the exports and imports 
as nearly as possible. And we find in fact, that 
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this is actually done. Owing to certaiu .circum-* 
stances, the exports and imports of a year may 
yery Qiaterially differ/ but we shall find a con* 
s|^nt tendency to a full settlement of balances 
on an average of year3. The following . table 
of the r^af value of the expprt^ and imports of 
Britain for six years from 1805 to 18iO inclvi- 
sive, shows this in a striking manner : 



Yew, 


Imports.' 


Exports. 


1805 • 


r - £^53,582, 146 

1* * 


^51,109,131 


1906 r 


 - - 50,621,767 


- 53,028381 


1807 : 


• T - 53,500,990 


- 50,482,661 


1808  


. - - 4J?,7I8,698 


T 49,969,746 


1809 


- r - ^9,851,362 


T 66,017,712 


1810 


- - - 74,538,061 


'- 62,702,409 



Amount of 



rheTyea/s}33'''«^3,024 - 333.310,540 • 

'^Sm--'} 56»302,17Q - 55,551,906 

Here we observe a very considerable differ- 
ipnce in the amounts of tlie various years, but 
the tendency of the whole is strongly towards 
^n average equality. It is also noticeable, that, 
however much single years disagree, each two 
or three succeeding years approximate to a si- 
milar amount. This is no doubt caused by 
the necessity which merchants are under of 
bringing tlieir accounts as fully to a settlement 
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as they can in that time at farthest If either 
importation or exportation be' comparatively too - 
high or too low in one year, the difference is 
likely to be corrected in the subsequent 

Great Britain, from her immense wealthy 
and from her numerous and varied natural and 
artificial wants, is fitted to be an importer from 
every quiirter of the globe. And this enables 
her to be an exporter to a similar amount How^ 
ever strong may be national jealousies, or how^ 
ever unfriendly the envy roused by her ;emi* 
nence and success, self-interest will be powerful 
enough to counteract both. She will be the 
favourite customer with all the i^orld, because 
she is the most extensive customer, -and the 
customer that pays best Whatever port her 
merchants visit, they enrich. They will, there- 
fore, always be welcome visitors. In short, 
while the po{>ulation of Britain continues to in* 
crease, or, at least, does not decrease, and while 
her constitution, that glorious result of the 
purest practical wisdom, which will probably 
be at length imitated by every state in Europe, 
remains safe, she has every thing to hope and 
little to fear as to her trade with all the world. 

Having narrowly and anxiously watched the 
niDveaients of circulation with us, in order to 
ascertain when some relief might be expected to 
the great mass of our circulators from a progres- 
sive increase in employment again, it appea];/i 

p 3 
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to me, that employmeat and income reached 
their lowest state of depression in tlie spring of 
1816. About that time, from the immense re* 
duction in the war lines, the low price of sub* 
sistence, the decrease of the foreign demand, and 
other unfavourable circumstances^ the progres- 
sive current in circulation, produced by the in- 
crease of population, seemed to be for once fairly 
overpowered. An universal stagnation was the 
4iecessary result This distressing languor last« 
ed, with scarcely a symptom of animation, for 
about four or five months ; and it was not till 
July, that, to use the expression of a naval 
friend, I could see the least appearance of a 
cat's-paw on the dismally languid main, to be- 
token a coming breeze. In that month, how* 
ever, I did perceive some slight symptoms of 
thisse infant breezes in difierent p(»*tions of our 
manufacturing districts. At length a languid 
breeze began to ruffle the stagnant main once 
more, but in a very feeble desultory manner. 
This has gradually, though slowly, become a 
little steadier, and the circulation of Britain 
begins now generally to feel the impulse* 

The high price of com, as has been noticed, 
had, and continues to have, a stimulating influence. 
Aided by this, the increase of population is re* 
suming its natural energy. It produces ita re* 
suits with respect to employment, income, and 
wealth, by enlarging the average demand. And 
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since I entered upon this discussion four months 
ago, there is an evident increase in that There 
seems to be at present little, if any speculation 
at work to cause it; atod the increase is so 
equable, though sloVir, under the adverse circum- 
stances, that I have no doubt but it arises from 
the natural and necessary increase in the general 
demand, which springs from an increasing po- 
pulation. 

Tliat great impelling power having recover- 
ed its sway, there is «very ground to hope that 
the demand will weekly increase, though it 
niust be forft'long time yet at a slow rate. We 
•have chiefly to Feair lest the price of corn, lybich 
is certainly abdve the faif average at present, 
should at length fall below eighty shillings, 
which seems to be about the rate of subsistence 
on which our present* average prices of other 
articles have been formed. If, however, those 
of the cultivator keep at a fair price, by the end 
of 1817 there will be a very palpable and pleas- 
ing improvement in the circumstances of British 
circulators, and the national income will have 
risen considerably.- Foreign circulators will 
also benefit by this change, and will in time 
return it. Yet I fear, that unless there should 
be a very unusual combination of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, the amount of our national income 
(and, of course, employment) will not reach the 
.pitch at which it arrived near the close of the 
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war, or about 300 milliQns, in less than three or 
four years. 

The war, and its sudden : termimation, put 
the productive theory to a most severe test in 
two opposite ways. The peace will now present 
the statistician with the means of trying its 
reality in a third distinct, though less violent or 
marked manner. What has just been stated 
appears to be what is likely to happen on that 
theory. 

I take this opportunity to. call the attention 
of the manufacturer, the merchant, and banker, 
to what has been stated by the author of the 
Happiness of States, on the bad effects of over- 
supplying*. This is the most dangerous fault 
that either manufacturer or merchant can com-- 
mit, and yet it is what both are most apt to 
commit. , The worst is now over. A progres- 
sive movement in circulation is again taking 
place. The demand in the home, as well as in 
the foreign market, will in all probability in- 
crease perceptibly, and at length will become 
brisk. The circumstances of our manufacturers 
and merchants, who have long had so little to 
do, while so many of their workmen were out 
of full employ, on the one hand, and, on the 
otlier^ tiie abundance of disposable capital, ow^ 
itig to the diminution of the means of investing, 

* Book II. ch. y. p. SS. 
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ivillriender them more than usually iftclined to 
speculate. They ought^ therefore, to be parti- 
cularly guarded, both for their own sake, the 
sake of their workmen, and the sake of the na- 
tion. As for. mere speculating adventurers, cau- 
tion will not do for them ; but it is more than 
ever necessary for the regular supplying houses. 
The attention of • manufacturers and merchants, 
a3 well as of the public, has been hitherto called 
too much to the supply. This is One of the prac- 
tical errors of Smith's unproductive theory; 
Their ichief attention should be turned to the 
demand, which is the grand regulator, and the 
only safe one. They should watch this, and be 
drawn on by it; rather thain head it. Should 
speculation become active and general, Jthey 
must yield to a certain extent, it is truey or lose 
some of their regular customers ;. but they had 
better incur this loss than give way to a tempo- 
rary over-demand, which must necessarily end 
in a much severer loss, and in a distressing stag^ 
nation. In all cases of speculation it is for their 
interest, as well as that of the public, to check 
rather than to encourage it. 

Th^s is no ordinary time ; and it is the time 
for the wealthy to spend and not to retrench i 
The real cause of the present distress among the 
various classes of circulators is a great defi<* 
ciency of employment ; and to retrench is to 
render that deficiency still greater. This is the 
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plain feet in real life, whatever it toay bcf in the 
mouths of popular declaimers, or the fancies of 
theorists. And as the source of the distress lie* 
more in ^ delficieney of the means of employing 
capita], than of capital itself; all capitalists 
should for the time spend as liberally as they 
can with prudence. This will not only tend td 
relieve the lower ranks, but ultimately to pro* 
cure themselves the means of investing their 
capital to better advantage. Every shilling 
added to expenditure will have its effect ; and 
in a certain state 'of the detnand, when it is 
overpowering some unfavourable circumstances, 
it is surprising how small an amount, co-operat- 
ing with it, will have a general influence. 

Those capitalists and wealthy circulators 
who are willing to assist their countrymen in, 
this crisis, should, however, be more atten- 
tive to increasing the demand, than the supply. 
The lat;ter will always follow the former; 
but if they merely employ persons to supply 
things in order to sell, they will rather add to 
the distress than mitigate it. They will de* 
prive the regular suppliers of a part of the de- 
mand. What additional employment they give 
shoulct be entirely for their additional consump- 
tion *. 

* Among other things that might be suggested, why 
should not our patriotic capitalists of the metropolis lend 
their aid towards proceeding with the new street to the Re- 
gent's Park with yigour ^ Why should not goyemment go 
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To conclude the observations on the memo- 
rable year 1816, its evidence in favour of the pro- 
ductive theory is complete. A year of stagnation 
so universal was not indeed wanting to confirm 
that theory. Y£t such a year of diminution of 
war employment, with such results, decides the 
question. In common years there are generally 
so many currents and counter-currents in circu- 
<lation, that ingenious men, with a litde ma- 
nagement, can find plausible arguments for botli 
sides of the questioti; but during this^ year the 
impoverishing cause was so vast, and its results 
I were so palpable, that it has left not a shadow of 
ground for doubt. The effects are as. universal, 
uniform, and monotonous as the causa , The 
evidence is all of a side, and it is decisive *. 

on wiA the Waterloo monumeDt ? &c These UDdeoetakingB 
would have a powerful and beneficial effect at present. 
No time can be ever more proper for such projects. 

* A sanguine believer in the productive theory quaintly 
' observed, that the allied powers, in signing the treaty of the 
peace of Europe, had unconsdoutly signed also the death- 
wtfnrant of their own statistical creed, the unproductive 
theory. Cooler statisticians, of the same side, will be apt to 
query whether prejudice may not delay, if not prevent, the 
execution. 
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CHAP. X. 

SOME OF THE LEADING IDEAS A^D RESULTS OF* 
THE PRODUCTIVE THEORT, IN STATISTICS. 

Having now found that facts^ and reasoning 
from them, alike prove the productive theory to 
he the theory of nature, it may be useful to re- 
capitulate some of its leading ideas as well as 
results in statistics. 

1. Tht chargtahility of circuland is the source 
of wealth. Other qualities affect only the quan- 
turn, not the reality of productiveness, 

2. Every species of actual drculand isj there-' 
fore, a medium of creating wealth ; for all, which 
circulators continue to use, possess the quality 
of profitable chargeabitity. 

3. All classes of circulat07*s arcj therefore^ 
alike really productive of additional income and 
wealth to the nation as to themselves. 

Whether the circuland in which they deal 
be connected with peace or ^ar, or whether it 
be necessary or superfluous, their influence in 
creating wealth to themselves and others, is alike 
real. The soldier, the sailor, the statesman, the 
lawyer, the clergyman, the medical man, the 
schoolmaster, the player, the painter, no more 
diminish the income and wealth of the plough- 
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maUt the farmer, the lahdowfiery the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, than the.latter diminish the 
income or wealth of the former. Every class 
ha$ a mutual influence in adding to the income 
and wealth of ailp 

4. Every n&w species . of circulandy which is 
really additional, increases the ineome, capital^ and 
wealth qf^ a nation. The circulators of this new 
siorjt are so many additional customers to the old 
sellers. 

By being really additional^ is meant new cir<- 
culand, that does not come in the room of, or 
supplant any old. If the new supplant the. old 
in a greater or less degree, it is not additional to 
that degree. It is of the mere transfer descrip- 
tiou; leaving the total of circuland as before, 
unless the circulators of the new sort are en- 
abled to charge higher than those of the old. 

5. Employment being the medium of charging^ 
carries in. itself the means of paying itself 

The great object of government, therefore, 
should at all times be to augment, as far as it 
can, the amount of employment. Only let the. 
people be fully employed, and each individual 
will amply pay both himself and his employers. 

6. Whateoer creates additional employment^ 
whether in peace or war^ creates additional in-' 
come: 1, to the person employed ; and, 2, by 
means of his expenditure, to others. 

7. Every incrfiose of population necessarily in^ 
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creases the total of drcukmdy stimuiatis the circu* 
hmdary powers J and prcmes the source of an m- 
oredse of wealth to the whole mass. For every 
miit added to po^lation brings the amount of 
his circuland^ both as seller and buyer, to the 
former general amount. 

8. This increase of. wealth is not merely ac- 
cording to the old proportion, but according • to a 
new one, which, cateris paribus, keeps constantly 
increasing, with the increasing number on the same 
extent of territory. They all share a larger ave- 
rage quantity of circuland than before. 

From the mutual stimulation of circulators, 
the more numerous and crowded they are, the 
greater must be their artificial wants, as well as 
the means of supplying these. The sources of 
wealthy and wealth the result, are, tiiereforei not 
only unifdrmly increased with the increase of 
<^rcalat6r8, but in . a proportion greater than the 
former, according as the increase is more rapid 
and the society more crowded. 

9. For the same reasons, &0ery increase of po- 
pulation tends to create an additional average quan- 
tity of employment. 

\0. Every seller necessarily supposes a 
buyer, and every buyer a seller : all circulators 
alike pay themselves, by means of others. They 
meet charge ; by charge. And this charging and 
countercharging form a co^nmon fimd^ into which 
all put as. much as they drm out. 
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There is, .therefore^ no such thing as con- 
ftumptiQn or, waste of wealth, in the popular 
sense^ from charging. Circulatorsy in unt^ cir-- 
culandf or drawing upon the common fund^ by 
'means of others, from mutual stimulation and 
the universal desire to get as much as they 
can, instead of dtmmishirtg, keep adding to thisna* 
fional heap. 

1 1. Price is the medium by which the circular 
tors draw their respective proportions Jroin the 

fund. It therefore rises according to the average 
amount of the charges for subrntencCf clothings 
lodgings the expences of gaoemment^ and the rest. 
In all cases it will, on the average, rise fully 
to supply the amount required from the circu- 
lators, if the stimulus be sufficient* This. de- 
pends almost entirely on the increase in the de- 
xnand, or in the average amount of employ* 
ment: and. this, again, on the increase of popula** 
tion at home or abroad. If population decrease, 
price will not rise^ but rather fall back, and po- 
verty and distress must be the result. .But an 
increasing population always possesses stimulus 
enough to raise price to the proper rate. 

12. Thus there is no fixed rate of price bjf 
nature. fVith an increasing population there is a 
constant tendency to a higher general rate, and 
mth a decreasing^ rather to a lower. 

13. It rises from circulators charging for 
some nw itemsy or higher for the old, and not, a.s 
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has been GoihtnoQly imagined of late, fr<m any 
depreciation of moneys passing at its nominal ^aluCf 
ahkss the standard of the latter be altered by au^ 
iUoritjf. 

1^. The higher the general a^oerage rate qf 
pricey the, richer the country. JPor it springs from, 
and represents, a greater quantity or variety of 
the articles of good Hvingi &c. in use among the 
circulators. 

15. With an increasing population, therefore, 
there can be no strict ne plus ultra to the resources 
of a country. . Price will always rise to a rate 
sufficient to pay the demands on the circulators 
for actual employment. 

16. J II additional charges, whether in the 
shape of tases, demands to supply a better style of 
limng, or in any other form, whomever or whatr 
ever these may affect directly, art ultimately taken 
into fhe general average price of thirds. They gore 
thuApaidfor by all, and, with the exception of fixed 
annuitants, ^countercharged for by all, as com- 
pletely as the eld, or original charges. 

17. Importation, which is merely an extehi- 
sion of home buying, is as real a source of wealth 
as exportation, which is an extension of home 
selling : and for the same reasons. 

Importation creates additional employment, 
and of course, additional means of charging to 
all the circulators connected with it, just as ex 
portation does. It thus increases circuland to 
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the whole of its amount^ and stimulatea the cir- 
culandaiy powers in proportion to that amount, 
like the latten All the difference lies in, the 
manner, and in the circumstances of the circula- 
tors actually concerned. Exportation generally 
creates a greater average quantity of employ- 
ment to* the home circulators; but in proportion 
as either does create employment and produce 
income, it is comparatively more or le^s. pro- 
ductive. 

18. ITie totals (^ exports and imports of a 
cautery must^ on an average of years, nearly ba- 
lance each other : as the totals of what is boiight 
and sold within the country : and for the same 
reasons. 

19. PtfuldtvM is^ the regulator of every things 
^hich depends on the wUl, whether in the form of 
subsistence^ clothings lodging, teaching, or any of 
the other brandies of circuland. 

liVith regard to subsistence in particular;: 
from the time that men became cultivators, they 
took the regulation of this great divisiqu of 
circuland into their own hands; and until the 
time arrive, if ever such a time shall arrive, when 
the earth is peopled to a pitch beyond which it 
cannot feed more, they will be able to regulate 
subsistence, both in quantity and kind, as com- 
pletely as either clothing, lodging, protecting, 
serving, or teaching. 

SO. As population thickens in regard to terti- 
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Iwy, thtgrtaUr menge rniomt of cafiul^ pf9- 
dm$d kf its mereMUf continues to put it still more 
m tke power qf circulators to. regulate eff^ectwMy 

f 1. Monty is merely a tnenure of 'oaluCf or a 
species of counters between circulators. So as it 
acconqtUshes itspurposty the material is not of con- 
sequence in this nunn point if view. 

fiC; That esehangisig drculandj or momyp hem- 
eoety which affords profit and income^ isproductioe 
to a nation; and that which yidds none, is of the 
mere transfer cast or .mfnroduetioe. 

Thus a Batioa loses by all the metal money 
which it useS) becaute this sort produces no pro- 
iBt; and g^us by the paper money in circula- 
tion, for it brings profit to the issuers. Erery 
million of metal money which a state circulates, 
makes it incur a loss of annual income to the 
amount of 50,000 pounds, more or leas ; for this, 
amount might b^ gained by the issue of paper 
money. 

The former creates no additional capital. 
As much is given for it by die bsuer, . as is got 
from the circulator. But paper money creaties 
an additional amount of capital equal to its own 
amount^* for the issuers give only their credit 
for it, and yet obtain as. much for it, as if they 
had issued gold or silver. 

S3. Paper monqff issued^merebf as monejff fo* 
ing regidated by the demand, cm neoer become e»^ 
cessive in its amount, or exceed what is wanted. 
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84. Ntither is such money ^ so issued* depre^ 
ciable, when compared with a fisced stendaErd, as 
for example the British pound sterling. 

35. Such are the arrangements of nature, that 

^the individual and the nation partake in eachother^s 

fortunes, whether good or had; and (except in mere 

transfer cases) no particuknr class can ather 

prosper it decag^ but the others must share, more 

or less, in the success or the msfarttme. 
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CHAP. XL 



The mioraf, and political Effects tf the productive 

and unproducthc Theories. 

Ophmit£ as are the results of the two thelKries 
with' respect to the prckluctioti of wealth, their 
moral and political effects on the mindd of t^^ 
circulators are nearly as discordant 

The unproductiTe theory not only leads to 
every thing fidse or incorrect in statistics^ but 
to what is pernicious in morals and dSngerous in 
politic?. The notions which arise from it have 
a most injurious influence on the public mind. 
Its views are as immoral' in their tendency, as 
they are unwarranted by facts. It i* gloomy 
afnd malevolent^ and calculated to set the various 
classes- of* society against one anothei", asf well 
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as to inspire general discontent^ and a spirit 
4iostile to subordination among the lower 
classes. 

The proper economistical species of unpro* 
dttctive dieory, or that of Quesnai, tends to de- 
grade more than a moiety of the human race, or 
all that, are not directly connected with agricul- 
ture, into paupers, and to set the oi^ portion 
against the other. But though it would have that 
effect, if believed^ it is of a cast too shadowy to 
become popular among the lower classes, or even 
to meet with any attention from them. Besides, - 
it is against the prejudices of manufacturers, me- 
chanics, &c. and, consequently, the greatest part 
of the lower ranks; for it e:^Qludes all from 
being agents in producing additional wealth, 
but peasants, farmers, and landholders, employ- 
ed in cultivating the soil. . The rest are paupers. 
\\ seems also to be rather of a tame neutral, cha- 
racter, and. does not inspire very malignantly 
hoftiJe feelings. I k9ow not whether those ; 
agrarian visionaries, or anti-propertyists, the 
Spenceans, can be traced to these speculatists. 

The theory of Smith is of a^ very different 
cast It has given a learned consistency to 
somje dangerous fancies of the populace. If it 
has not opened, it b calculated to keep up a 
Biost inveterate feud among the various classes 
of mankind. It set» man against man. It tends 
to make the lower ranks dissatisfied with their, 



condition; restless, nnfriendlyi violent, and inso- 
lent. It is also the parent of sedition V " equally 
injurious to the happiness of individuals and to 
the public tranquillity. It endangers the 
wisest institutions of a country .** The non- 
sense of unproductiveness as to classes^ which is 
a thing that cannot possibly exist on the pre- 
tsent arrangements of nature, has, in the shape 
of one tfild dream or another, produced two 
thirds of all the insurrections recorded in his* 
tbry. • 

Mr. Gray has been charged with attributing 
Worse effects to this doctrine, than a mere theo- 
retical difference could produce. In this the re- 
marker is as successful as usual in being wrong; 
for, unfortunately for his observation^ since the 
Happiness of States was published in 1815,' We 
have seen his history of the effects of ' that'^dbc- 
trine once more strongly exemplified^. We hive 
seen the opinions of Smit*h respecting labour ^8- 
tually used to create a general spirit oPirisrfrrw^ 
tton among the working'^classes,*iltd^^rock(!% 
some serious commotions. 'iAnd, 'V^lfi**MSfe?*W' 
tions of that writer, and olIierunprDd\icJti% 
theorists, such results are,'&ird ever riiliit^c,''ii5- 
tural The deliberate Hume himrfeffh^s arfPbul 
plainly suggested the extinction of the fiatibA^l 
jdebt ; and Smith represents- it as wresting'' flie 



* Hi^inesi of S«al«t^ Book n. ch.g, 
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vitalt of tbe cmintry. Wlien suc^ wild iikw 
Me sported by «uch authorities^ aiid in 7 all dis^ 
cuaiions, faiotb in and out of tbe Hoi^sm of Faiw ' 
liament^ admitted by every party, .or at leaat 
sttfiered to pass as indisputable principles, with 
acaroely even a dissenting shrug from our lead- 
ing politicians, however different their real opi- 
nions may be, )vbat are we to expect from the 
working classes when they are distresind from a . 
want of employment? Let any person pot 
himself in their case : consider himself, accord^ 
ing to Smith, as the chief author of all wealth, 
while he ^6i^% cert^ unproductive persons, ac- 
cording to Smith also, rioting in abundance, de- 
rived from him, at the very time that he is starv- 
ing; and what are likely to be his feelings? 
Tbe voproductiva theory, with the doctrines 
wUch afoessarily arise from it, lays the public 
mind constantly open to the most dangerous im- 
ptessicms of unprincipled demagogues. If the 
.^ieiid« ef Qnttsh freedom among the higher 
Wfl )ffMMl circles^ instead of endeavourmg to 
4lM»i|i9ti eoirreet ideas on this subject, assist 
in strengtbeninjg tbem by th#ir concurrence, or 
jmvillanifnousty, in dieference to popular prejii- 
dliMK avoid fK>mbating tliese dangprous ideas; 
t^iawgli th^ reckon them to be unwarranted, 
lire must abide the consequences. Jbese may at 
one unfoi|unate conjuncture or another prove 
fatal. The press, ^oiigh fovonrable to tbe dis- ^ 
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flittiihattott of tru^^i is stittioioi^; fitroutiible ta 
ikie dbaemkalioit of eirmr, Mtfaen tbis iai cen^ 
Beoted with popidlrpcejudMBS^ Tfaote grounds, 
less fancies, univlBrsal as they ^re, may. be txmM 
the means of TuiBiog tbaticODstitutiony which it 
the glory of Great Britain, mxd the admijratioft 
of all wise men; and which hfti raised ovr inland 
to its hi^ rank among oatioBSw Thus at ooco 
would l|ft destroyed Brttisfa froedMn And British 
happiness. \ , : t 

The present disloyal and seditious spirit 
whidbi has inffwrted the .great mass of our workr 
ing manufacturers, and otberilabouri^g olasseSy 
spriB^ directly from the poison which they have 
imbibed from the unproductiive theory. There 
is something peculiar and nepnr in the oharaoter 
of this disaffected party. It seems te coi^t 
chie^y, of the journeymen of Britap^ .inid to 
arise fram ^ motion, thst their labiur is- the 
grand source of all the wseaith possessedfby firi- 
ttsh ciiculativa; ssmI yet; while th^saqdattof 
rich paupers^, who owe* tlmr'nU vto^itfaenf^ itre 
idoting in the spoils pjiandes^d iboiii ;t||Qei:^y 
public extravagance^ ^!^r - ^ author^ of r^ll, 
are starving, degraded, and despised. .Ta this 
Kane partisans of ^mother school lia^e tacked the 
old ideas of universal suffrage ud amiual par- 
liaments. 

Tbis body will become more and more for-* 
midable every 5'ear, unless the great mass of 
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tbem are taoght to ehtertsun inore coirect ideas. 
Tbe^ natural effect of ^the mcT&iae of population 
and wealth ia^ not only to subdivide or elemen- 
tize labbilf more, but to render the labbunars 
^dre gregarious. It brings them together more 
ill* eonniscted masses. They ^re thus rendered 
not only more untractable and dangerous, but 
'more liable ^o be v/<^ked upon by designing 
men. And when once a bad spirit getf among 
them, it is more apt to pervade the whole, as 
weir &s to be permanent The tranquillity of 
tlie country^ * and the safety of die constitution 
and of genuine liberty, imperiously demand it 
of government and all men of influence to exert 
themselves at least to counteract this bad spirit 
among so numwous a class, if they cannot comr 
pletely expel it . 

* The. spirit evidently springs from reasoning 
on false principles, and can only be efiectually 
cured by reasoning from sound. Many, no 
doubt, think that the greater portion of these 
men are incapable of . reasoning at all upon the 
topics connected with the production of wealth. 
Cut they are very much mistaking : their leisure 
time is principally taken up in discussing them. 
Of late they talk of little else. Their notions^ 
it is true, are crude, full of fancy and mere pjie- 
judice, and lean all to one side; but still they 
afiect to appeal to reason and common sense 
ppon them* 



The productive theory, w the doctrine pf 
<Ae productiveness of all classes in point qf wealth, 
goea at once to. the root pf their disaffection* 
It not only completely sweeps away the cajas* 
of their hostility to the Higher classes, but at 
the same time tends to render them friradly 
to the^e. The process of its proof is level to 
their comprehension, and they are , well ac-r 
quaiAted with the c^ctnal causes and facts frooi 
which it is deduced.. Tbe^e are daily belbi!9 
their eyes. When fairly prope^unded to them» 
it accords so entirely with, what they, see, aq^iiAd 
them, and actually feel, tjiat they canngtfail t|Q^ 
Qbserve its i^reement >v^tth .the results in,<f^ 
* life. In pne grand point it fjEilb conq^letely i|l 
with their own prejudices in favour of 1^eq)« 
selves, or the advantages of a , high rate of 
wages. /Were! men of: influence to exert tfaemt 
selves, and retuion with them on its principles, 
they woAild find in tiRie a beneficial ah/v^gp. 
The hostility of the msypr pprtion would, at 
least, be toftened, if_ not caitirely removed* 
M^ny of tJiem, from a constfrnt appeal to . the 
facts around them,, would own the truth, and 
beconfie its defenders in tbeir own w^ty* This 
also would assist iii neutralizing the body; and 
no more can well be expected on this point 
But it is much. It would entirely do away the 
ganger, - 

He mu3t be a visionary indeed, who looks 
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f&r imy ^atages cf^tliU kiml of a roddep. But 
)o a £r60 ibquiring country like ours, w&ere 
rtsading is to getiergl; it is astonishiag how soon 
^rtftin' ii(BW leading ideas will pervade the-ge« 
neral mass, if they are once entertained by the 
learned and higher r^nks. In less than twenty 
years, the plausible but ftlse and dangerous no^ 
tions of Smith concerning product! venatss ^had 
reached evpn the illiterate classes. Such doc* 
trines, though fpdeived or attended to at first 
only by learned men, who make the subject their 
fiarticular study, soofi ap|iear in print in various 
l^i^Mt, and become the topics of ^onvM'sation 
•nong the upper ranks, ^y degites they gra* 
Audly Extend themselves, and l^eep descending 
till they TMch the great mass^ ' 
* While the doctrines of Sfuitit and our improNi 
dnotive theorists 09 the vital point of the pro^ 
duction of wealth, are admitted by our learned 
and higher classes, the danger alluded to will no^ 
only continue, but increase. Should ^ pro? 
ductive doctrii^s, however, on which side ac- 
tual causes and facts are uniformly foupd as 
clearly as they are against that of the formerj^ 
obtain attention from these ranks, this disaffect- 
ed body might at length be inspired by a better 
spirit Instead of looking on themselves as the 
chief, or rather the sole authors of die wealth 
of a country, they would see that they are only 
authors of a portion ; and of that portion, only in 
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cojyunctian with those whom th(jf have been taugh$ 
to kate^ as drones^ or rather, cormorants in ao- 
ciety. They would aak themselves a simple nar 
tiual quMtion or two, which would serve to put 
them right . r 

" It is true^** would a journeyman say^ " I 
may labour hard, and make the finest articles 
imaginable foe the market: but what then ? Of 
whjit uae is this labour and this skill to me, 
ufUess I am Jind customers, to buy them f Wer^ 
jbhere Aot classes distinct from mine, I might as 
well sit idle, or play at trap-ball. The^ richer 
they are likewise, the better for me—- t^Q morp 
■will th^y employ me; and t)ie more conlfQFjfc- 
^iy shall I and my family eat, dress, ^ a|ii4 
lodge. What some plausibly, apeakers and 
writers call ruinous ea^travagance, I see^ gives me 
and my companions more constant emplpyn^ent 
and better wa^ges. I pay taxes, indeed, for the 
jaatkmal debt» and to pay those employed in the 
business of the country ; but then I charge fpr 
that in my w^ages, as really as for my dinner and 
my house-rent Moreover, the incomes of 
those folks are spent in employing me and my 
neighbours, and so I see it goes all round. I 
get a better dinner by means of them, I observe 
it plainly, than I could expect without them. 
And when they suffer, or become poorer, do I 
grow richer? No such thing. Whatever these 
orators and pamphleteers tell me, I see quite the 
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reverse. I fare w(^se doog with them. Their 
distress causes my distress. They having less 
to huy with, my master of course sells less. 
Therefore, I am not only worse employed, but 
I have less for what I do. They ifiay talk, and 
they may write likewise ; but less employment 
and lower wages are not things either for me or 
for my family."* 

Thei productive theory has as strong a tend- 
ency to make men contented with their lot, 
quiet and happy^ as the unproductive, to render 
them dissatisfied, restless, and uneasy : it unites 
man to man. Instead of setting the various 
cisisses against one another, it disposes them all 
to be friendly, for it exhibits them far from 
being mutually injurious, as assisting one ano« 
ther in the common pursuit of happiness. Ad- 
cording to this beautiful system of nature, in th^ 
great articles of income and wesfllth, on which . 
so much of human well-being depends, *^ directly 
cr indirectly J all necessarily share mare or less in 
the acquisitions of each *." Every xlass is found 
to be useful to the whole. 

The unproductive theory is calculated to ir- 
ritate; the productive to sooth. The former 
heightens the natural evils of existence, and di^ 
minishes the natural good : the latter softens 
the one and improves the other. The unpro- 

* Hap. of States, Book 11. ch. x. p. 128. 
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ductive ideas naturally inspire an envious, male- 
volent spirit; and the productive as naturally a 
spirit of cordial good- will and benevolence. In-^ 
deed, this sublimely benevolent ^sy stem of na- 
ture exhibits the various classes of circulators in 
so friendly a light, that it cannot fail to have a 
jg;ood effect on' the sourest and most malignant 
disposition. A man can scarcely be a real be** 
liever in it, and yet not feel the emotions of be* 
nevolence roused frequently in the liveliest man* 
ner. It tends to make men kind, friendly, 
cheerful, happy. 
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CHAP. XII. 

« 

Some concluding general Obseroatiom^ 

« 

When an inquirer calmly considers that it is 
a truth strictly demonstrable, that the reason 
of man is the source of all capital^ and eoery 
species of employment^ and, in fact, of the whole 
of the materials of wealth save the mere forms 
of things, which, with the exception of the 
spontaneous portion of subsistence, would be of no 
value to circulators without it, he will instinp* 
ti vely query. Must not mind and its exertions, 
according to the arrangements of nature, be 
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pkrtidukrlj productive ? That what is the ge- 
neral source of all wealth, should be unproduc- 
tive of wealthy when eminently applied to parti- 
cular forms, setmSy a prioriy to be an idea neither 
natural nor rational Yet our utiproducti ve 
theories have in a manner proscribed mind. 
Quesnaiy Smith, and all the other leading men 
in economism, whatever shape it has taken/ as 
well as their partisans, have joined to pa^s a 
sentence of pauperism on mind and its peculiar 
exertions. 

It is only when brute matter predominates 
in the transaction, it seems, that it loses its 
impoverishing quality. Of itself it tends to di- 
minish the wealth of a country^ They have 
pauperized not only our soldiers and fighting 
sailors, in whom conrage, tkill^ and many other 
mental qualities are so conspicuous, but our 
clergymen, both established and dissenting, 
our teachers, schoolmasters, tutors, and profes-, 
sors, our various clastes of lawyers, from the 
clerk np to the judge, our medical men of every 
class, our composers and performers of music, 
our painters, our diplomatists and sttatesmen, 
our philosophers, our authors^ whether writers bn 
science or on matters of amusement, historians, 
dramatists, or poets: in truth; all the classes of 
circulators, who procure their income chiefly or 
entirely by the exertions of the intellect, or who 
niay be called the dealers in the articles of the 



fniiid* 'Thdy toe rebdefed paupers with ret/pect 
to cireuUtors in every soetitd reapect inferior 
to them. And why ? Because the iMter are 
particularly oonnectedwith iiier6 matter, or em* 
ployed in modelling it. To erery implurtSaL ita«* 
tistician, this must have the appeanyice of a very 
wild system. 

That so many emitient clergyinQn» lawyers^ 
medical men, statesmen^ and writefs, should 
have submitted so long without a struggle to 
he ^igmatized by mere theorists befom the 
people, as paupers to classes.in rank and mental 
qualities so far inferior to them, is rather sur* 
prising. Does it arise from a want of attention, 
or else of proper spirit ? Is it from a greater re- 
sptet for the whims of speculatists, than for 
thdtown charaQter before the mudtitude ? Or 
is it^ as is most probable^ from their labouring 
under the influence of a gross delusion ? 
. , A galkmi and intelligent sea«^ificer^ now a 
thMOU]^ convert to the productive theory, told 
me^ that often as he has walked the quarter- 
deck, ^ though satisfied that he was ^nployed in 
perfohmng a most important duty^ the mortify* 
ing dotion of Smith would come into his 
mind, that he was living on the income of 
others, and of course a pauper, and that, in^ 
stead <^ increasing the wealth of his country, 
like the labourer or mechanic, he was dimi- 
nishing her resources. 
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Smith himself felt the degradation inflicted 
by the eck>nomistical fancies. '^ The third is the 
.tlass of artificers^ manufacturers^ and mer- 
chants, whom/* says he, " they endeavour to 
degrade by the humiliating appellation of the 
barren or unproductive class V Ought he not 
to have considered that he himself was endea* 
' vouting to degrade in the same way the most 
respectable and useful classes in society ? These 
may well ask, had he any more reason for it, 
than Quesnai liad for degrading his productive 
classes of artisans, manufacturers) and mer* 
chants ? 

It is one of the mapy excellencies of the 
productive theory, that it restores mind to its 
j)roper rank, in the great article of wealth. Ac- 
cording to it, those who do good to mankind 
by means of the exertions of mind, are as 
really productive of wealth to a country, as 
those who labour at modelling mere matter. 
None arepauperSj or, if we choose, all are alike 
paupers to one anothe/. All are mutually de^ 
pendent en one another for aU their wealth; and all 
are mutually useful to one another in procuring it* 
The source of the error of our unproductive 
theorists is their viewing circulation partially. 
They confine themselves to one or two of the 
links of the chain, which are next to them^ 



* Wealth of Nationi, BooklV^ ctu tx. 
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tirithottt tracing the whole .^at form the drcle.' 
Th^y almost uniformly content themselveii 
with attending to the mode of selling, without 
considering the essential part, the process of 
paying; for, without the ability in others to 
pay, where woul4 be the use or profit in making 
to sell? In constructing their theotses, they 
view the circulator as a seHer, and not as £ 
seller and buyer ih one/' They turn their atten^ 
tion chiefly, to the supply, as, if that be created^ 
the demand must follow. This isf to reverse th6 
law of nature. . '- 

Thesis eX parte theories coinciding with tfa0 
inveterate prejudices of thcf multitude, have ob^ 
tained a currency which they could never have 
otherwise reached. It seems to be an idea en^ 
tertained by most people, thzt tveattheiviits in 
some pectdidr solid formy of which all who enjoy 
it obtain a larger or stnaller portion, though^ 
wheiD pressed, none of them can tell exactly tA 
what that peculiar mass consists* Among the 
lower, and, indeed, many of the .middle classes, 
metal money, or gold and silver in the form of 
coin, appears to constitute this mass, though it 
be merely a medium adopted to reilder the cir- 
culation of what really is wealth, prompt and 
easy. Exchangeable wealthy, which is th^ 
wealth we are discussing, or the medium of 
obtaining the necessaries, comforts, luxuries of 
life, th^ acquisition of which is the object of 
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115 all) as circulators, consists in the fneans of* 
charging upon one another,: or procuring a price : 
and it is in proportion to tbe amount of these 
means in possessioii, that any person is more 
or less wealthy. So as the power to charge, or 
to procure a pricci be possessed, it is immaterial 
with what it is united. This power to charge 
obtains us what we want. 

Dr. Smith, whose theory has. long been the 
prevailing one> falls in with popular prejudices 
on this grand point He, like Queanai and the 
multitude, must have something solid on which to 
rest his productive quality. Instead, therefore, 
of attending to the power or the real principle 
of productiveness, he must fix on the form 
with which it is united, though this of itself 
has no wealth-producing power at all. He had 
observed the great wealth derived from those 
products of employment popularly called manu- 
factures. The circulators connected with these 
are very numerous, and they charge high, while 
they are commonly found in a gregarious state, 
and exhibit a striking appearance of active ca- 
pital, and profitable business. These products 
are also more than any ^othef connected with 
that showy medium of wealth and business, 
foreign trade. Influenced likewise by popular 
notions and the ideas of Quesnai, he rashly 
concluded, that the form which in these pro- 
duced wealth, must be the source of produc- 
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tivehess; and, of course, that all species of cir- 
culand which do not possess a similar form, in 
charging, are unproductive. 

In this he committed two radical errors. 
He left out of his consideration the grand 
point, that, in order to render this form produc- 
tive, the power to charge must operate on the 
incomes or purses of others, or must derive its 
real productiveness from them. And next, he 
confounded the. productive power with the form 
with which' it happened in this conspicuous 
branch of circuland to, be united. Take away 
the real productive power, or the power to 
charge^ and what remains ? A mere caput mor^ 
tuum, which will neither produce income nor 
capital. But unite this power with any other 
form, and what is now the result ? Just the 
same^ which arises from its combination with 
the form of manufactures : income and capital 
to the circulator ; and, consequently, by means of 
his expenditure, income and capital among the 
other classes of circulators round the whole 
circle. 

The errors on this fundamental subject may 
be traced chiefly to not thoroughly analysing. 
price, and obtaining a distinct view of the va- 
rious items which compose it. Another source 
of the errors on this subject is found in our 
economists not being fully aware of the vast in- 
fluence that the increase of population has ^ in 
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producing wealth, and of the process by which 
it effects this. It is ** the great, indeed the sole 
original cause of the permanent increase of 
wealth." Had M. Quesnai or Dr. Smith fully 
analysed price, either would, have seen, that the 
charges for the various speciea of ci^rculand msed 
by mankind constituted it, and that the charge 
for subsistence and for a few more pri^uct^ of 
labour, formed only portions of it, while othef 
charges,' for example, those of the - soldier, the 
statesman, the lawyer, the medical qian, &c. 
wer? as real portions, of it as the fbri^en Qi^ 
hs^d either of those economists been fully ^ware 
of the influence of the increa3e of population in 
producing wealth, and of the process which it 
adopts in producing this, which is by multiply- 
ing the wants of ipw,. as well^as enabling them 
more effectually to supply these, and thus creat- 
ing a greater variety of profitable employment, 
he would have perceived that he had fixed 
itpon only a part of what was productive in 
nature. 

Dr. Smith is unquestionably an excellent 
practical writer, though a theorist He reasons^ 
with great clearness in^ the detail, and deduces 
results very correctly from his own geners^ 
views. But though his reasonings from his 
premises be sound, his premises themselves, 
in some fundamental points, are unsound. He 
erred fatally at the very first step, from his in- 
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accurate view^ respecting price, and theoretically 
referring all to certain fancies about labour, in- 
stead of the real objects for which it is charged 
by the various circulators. He unfortunately 
also suffered himself to be bewildered v/ith 
Questiai's imaginatibns on the one hand, and 
with popular whims on the other. Had he ob- 
tained a corredt view of the component paris 
of price, his sagacity Wduld ih all probability 
.have led him entirely to reject the principles ot 
conceits of economism, a system founded in 
falsehood, and built of fancies, \^ith little re- 
gard to real causes or actual results. He^ how- 
ever, adopted the groundwork of this system of 
ingenious sophistry, and erected some additions 
of his own. His theory, so long fashionable 
with us, is, in fact, as has been already observed,- 
mttdy an extension of economism, though we 
pretend to have exploded it. And from, a 
strange unacquaintance with, or, at least, inat- ^ 
iention to, some of the ra.ost powerful and con-^ 
stantty operating principles in nature's .process , 
of the production of wealth, he rashly assumed 
some unwarranted popular fancies to be true. 
These orfginal misconceptions have led him into 
errors of the most serious importance and dan- 
gerous tendency. * 

Many of his particular vi^ws partake more 
or less of the misconception of his general ones. 
The original errors are connected with almost 
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every question in statistics, directly or indi** 
rectly. And we find in most chapters of his 
Wealth of Nations la mixture of what is cor- 
rect witli what is incorrect. Part is derived 
from real causes and facts, and part fxqm mere 
fancy or misconception. On the vital point 
of productiveness, which alTects every branch 
of the science, his views and results never 
have agreed, nor ever can agree, with those, 
of natpre. His theory has therefore rendered 
statistics, in this grand point, ^ science of 
no valu^ ; for of what use is that science, which 
teaches us to believe in causes that do not exist, 
and to expect results which are constantly at 
variance with tliose produced in real life? High 
as his reputation is, truth forces us to spe^ out. 
His unproductive theory is the source of error 
among statisticians, and of sedition among the 
populace. 

That theory, for many years so implicitly re- 
ceived, i3 now again, by some farther statistical 
inquiries, and the statistical results of the late 
war, fairly put upon its trial again. He who does 
not find his faith in it shaken by those events, 
must b^ a sturdy believer indeed. And if a 
candid man fairly begin to doubt and inquire, 
and to examine the solutions of those striking 
results upon the productive theory,. I think I 
can conjecture what will be the issue. 

Supported by results so decisively in our f4* 
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voor, we mtiy now venture to assume a firmer 
tone, and state that we conceive that the ar- 
rangements of nature h^ve been successfully 
Vindicated against the unproductive theorists; 
and that the great and benevolent doctrine of 
M classes being productive of national wealthy has 
been strictly demonstrated. FactSi on every 
change of circumstances, join so fully also to 

* 

confirm the reasonings, that we have not the 
slightest doubt of its being the real thepry of na» 
ture. Still, however, well knowing how liable 
we are all to err, we keep our minds open to con* 
viction ; and every new objection shall receive 
the consideration to which it may seem entitled. 
Those events, which have made us more de- 
cided, should make the iielievers in Smith's 
theory a little less dictatorial in their tone. To 
talk in, general of unanswerable arguments, 
which have been completely answered, will 
no longer >do. Or if silence be maintained, 
we shall be warranted in considering it to 
spring from prudence, or else to, be a tacit con- 
fession, that the principle of unproductiveness^ 
so long in possession of the field, has been fairly 
driven out of it. We know many have ad- 
mitted this. Others now allow, that the unpro- * 
ductive classes are much fewer than tliey have 
been imagined to be. The last acknowledgment 
only shows that they have found the ground 
indefensible, and that they have been forced ac* 
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cordingly to shift their quarters ; but it amounts 
to nothing. The question at issue, is not, wba^ 
ther more or fewer classes are unpioductive, but 
whether there be any unproductive class at alL 
Quesnai, and even Smith, may, through miscon* 
ception, havje narrowed their productiveness too 
much ; and yet their prindpie of unproductraettaa 
may actually exist among soaoe. But^ according 
4x> the productive theory, transfer cases being 
excepted, to which all classes are alike occasion* 
ally liable, no sudh thing does or can exist in 
pature. According to her arrangements^ ca^teris 
paribus, every new or additional clas9 creates 
a larger quantity of employment among the 
others, stimulates the circulandary powerfli more 
strongly, and adds to the wealth of alU 

What we expect from the defenders of tha 
unproductive theory is ; 1. To state the classes 
which they consider as unpiroductive, or inju- 
rious to the rest, or the nation, in respect to in-e 
come and wealth ; and to point put distinctly 
the quality in their pirculandi which produces 
an effect so mischievous, as well as so funda- 
mentally ^different from thoi^e produced by: the 
oirculand of the others. 2. To answer the que^ « 
tiojQ^, how are theiir pnoduptive cja^sse^ pai4» 
and how are these payers enabled t<> pay th^Wy 
and so on all round the circle ; and to show any 
essential difference which tliey find in the. pro* 
cess with respect to any plass, 3. To aqaly^? 
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the general average price, and prove tlmfc the 
charges of some classes make no part; of it ; for 
if all are alike taken intp price, it is self-evident 
their effects on the general income and wealth 
must be alike. And, 4. to explain the statis- 
tical results of the late war, and the universal 
distress of 1816, on Smith's theory. We shall 
be satisfied if they do all this effectively, but 
with nothing less. We do not,. indeed, con- 
ceive it possible ; but we are ready to listra. 
One thing is certain, that, unless it can be done, 
the theory is mere fancy. . 

It is idle to t^lk of the .difference bc^tween 
the two theories, as being of no gre^t cons^ 
quence. This has been tried of late by some, 
but it is only to undervalue what they find they 
cannot keep. The difference is infinite^; . and 
the practical consequences of the two theories 
are various, extensive, and of vital, iniportwce. 
On the productive theory, our ideas in statistics 
must be, to use the expression, entirely new- 
piodelled. 

The author of this theory says, he has hi- 
therto met with much less opposition, than he 
expected to Oiie so adverse to the received opi- 
nioQs. Most persons rather acquiesce in it. A 
gentlemAUf who has paid much attention to this 
^sort of disquisitions, from whom be expected 
90fne hostility, told him, it was n mere nuM. of 
truisms. This would be but, a poor comj4iment 
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to the theorist who aspires to the fame of 
subtlety, but it is the most solid praise that can 
be given to a theory, if it deserve it. 

Not a few seem to be startled at the lengths 
to which they think the theory will ciarry them^ 
and make extravagant suppositions, as if all was 
not under the control of the demand. A learn* 
ed Professor, who on the whole assented to it, 
said, *• But may there not be too many public 
singers, for example?** The answer was, "And 
.may there not be loo many ploughmen, or gauze- 
weavers?'* The consequences of an over-sup- 
ply in both cases will at length correct the 
overplus. 

Most persons commit the same errors with 
the authors of our unproductive theories. They 
view only the first part of any charge, instead 
of tracing it round the whole mass of circula- 
tors* With respect to taxes and some other si- 
milar charges, they almost uniformly overlook 
an essential link of the chain, the empUn/ment 
which they create. 

The chief objection urged by many is, that 
the theory is not calculated to be popular. It 
must be admitted, that, in some points, it is at 
variance with the inveterate prejudices of the 
great body of mankind. The author of it him- 
self felt long the force of these prejudices. In 
a letter to a celebr'ated critic, dated April 18I5j 
he says : " It is now about four-and-twenty 
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years since I first began to entertain selious 
doubts of the unptoductive theory of Snoithi 
universally admitted though it seemed to b^, 
and certainly coinciding with the opinions of 
men both in old and modern times. I felt the 
ground rotten under me. The farther I advan- 
ced, I found it grew the more tender and unsafe. 
1 did npt at first think of positively rejecting a 
principle which sQ^med to be taken for graiited 
by every body. For some years I. kept query- 
ing, without either rejecting on the one hand, 
or reaching what was satisfactory on the other. , 
l was somewhat like the man, who could 
easily conceive the world to be supported by a 
great elephant; but then what supported the 
great elephant? T could easily conceive the 
productive sellers to produce additional wealth ; 
but then who were the buyers^ or the payers of 
these sellers, that rendered them in reality pro- 
ductive? or what were they? It was not, bow- 
ever, till about the year 1802, that I had reach- 
ed what seemed satisfactory on the subject. I 
began minutely to analyze what constitutes 
price^ the mean by which wealth is obtained, 
and, therefore, most likely to conduct me to 
what I wanted. The result set my mind at 
e^se. But it was some years after the greatest 
part of the work was written, ere I got a com- 
plete view of the subject as I have now given 
It to the public." 
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Were popularity made the criterion of what 
is troe^ the decision would be much oftener 
given in favour of error than of honest truth. 
After graviely protesting against so absurd a test 
being admitted in statistics, t have to remark, 
that though the ideas of the productive theory 
respecting the government classes are not those 
which ard cherished by the people, in other 
points it is more calculated to be popular than 
even Smith's. According to it, the people are 
flattered with the idea, that the highest are de- 
pendent on the lowest for what they have, as 
much as the lowest are dependent on the high- 
est : and further, that the poorest person adds as 
really to the wealth of a nation as the richest. 
It has also to render it palatable to the farmer^ 
manufacturer, and, indeed, all circulators, the 
pleasing doctrine, that a high rate of price is as 
advantageous for a country as it is for the rndX- 
vidual. It rescues the learned classes from the 
stigma of pauperism with which they had been 
degraded by Smith. And it must be agreeable 
to every benevolent mind; for it represents 
every circulator, high or low, as useful to the 
whole, in procuring income and the comforts of 
life. Whether in supplying food, instruction, 
protection, amusement, all are brothers, alike 
productive of national wealth, No person of 
senftibiUty, who- attains to a correct view of it, 
but must share in the rapture of the autlior 
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when fiFSt he discovered in all ita bearings a 
system so truly worthy of the Father of the 
universe. Surely, then, a system of statistics, 
that encourages hope, dispels -fear, and inspires, 
benevolence, has only to be known to be po- 
pular. And if much more pleasing than that 
of Smith, it is also, as connected with popula* 
tion, much more calculated to be popular than 
that. of Malthus. According to it, all perma- 
i^ent progress in wealth depends on the increase 
of population. This, again, depends on^ the 
earliness of marriage. Thus he is &ure to have . 
all the sex acquainted with it on his side. 
Ev^n with respect to popularity, therefore, the* 
productive theory has np reason to despair. 

It has certainly, however, to struggle against 
some popular prejudices, and the powerful in* 
fluence of established nanie. Should it succeed 
in forcing its way, its progress will probably be 
alow, equally supported by reasoning and by. 
fiacts though it be. Yet in a free country, and: 
an inquiring ajge, surely neither name nor pre- 
judice can long maintain a theory, like Smith's,' 
the results of which, on every marked change 
in circulation, with respect to war*employments, 
national debt, &c; sltG' found to be in the inverse 
rMio of tko^e of nature. The progress which 
we ar^ making in a knowledge of statistical 
£»cjts; every year, ia hostile to this theory, and 
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probably wiU ultimately explode it, a^ it has 
nearly exploded the narrower economistical sys- 
tem of Quesnai. It has been admitted already 
Ify some of the adherents of Smith, that, in tliis 
grand point, his ideas are rendered doubtful by 
the reasonings on the side of the productive 
theory. Tq have deprived him thus of his 
strict infallibility in this fundamental point, is 
something gained. The right of private judg- 
ment being restored, should the nation take up 
the question, facts may carry the day both 
against preconceived notions and against name/ 
Facts are sometimes so striking, that they 
pverpower even prejudices. The events of the 
late*^war, and what has followed, have given so. 
decisive a confirmation of the productive theory, 
that there Is of late a sort of natural gravitation 
towards the doctrines. of the Happiness of States. 
Many of all classes, particularly the agricultural 
and manufacturing, from having bought expe- 
rience very dear, admit that a highish pri(:e is as 
good a thing as a low price is a bad one: I mean 
in theory, for in practice no one ever had a . 
doubt of it. Speaking as sellers, to a man, they 
have as good an opinion of a high price as the 
author of the Happiness of States himself. 
From the convenience of paper-money, as mo* 
ney, and the advantages derived by so many, in 
every V^i^e, throughout the island, from the ca* 
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pital with which they were accommodated by 
issuing houses, a great portion, perhaps most, 
are now reconciled to this sort of money. Not 
a few of them we find speaking as warmly in 
its favour as that author, though it is true,, they 
throw in a little dash of theoretical dislike by 
way of salvo. And at present *j the opinion of 
that author on creating emplpyment, in case of 
stagnation, appears to have infected us all f • ' 
This idea seems to have been^ acted' on first by 
a prince who has been cured of the prejudices of 
education, and taught moderation in the school 
of adversity, who has acquired a respect for the 
habits and principles of liberty in that land of 
genuine, freedom. Great Britain, and whose cha- 
racter for sound sentiments, and for clear and 
correct views in practical politics, in spite of 
the virulence and slanders of party zealots, is 
rising with the impartial throughout Europe. 
It has been adopted so generally in thia country, 
that the present epidemic cry of the island, from 
the one end to the other, is. Create employment! 
create employment for the unemployed! it ma ti- 
ters not what This is sound statistics. Such 
is sometimes the force of circumstances. There 
are,. as usual, some discordant tones arising from 

• Deoember 1816. 

t Hap. of States, B. II. cb. ?. p. 89. 
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factious igftorance ; but the great mass of the 
respectable ^nd peaceable of all ranks are unani- 
moos for creating employment. And this com-* 
mon sentiment does equal credit to their good 
aense^ to their patriotism, and their philan- 
thropy. 

Inveterate popular prejudices are so strongly 
against the idea of that species of circuland 
which is created by the governing and protect- 
ing a country, being productive like any other^ 
that it is probable enough that the theory will 
never be received cordially in this point, by the 
great body at least of the lower classes. But 
those whoh once reach ^the views which it givea 
of the arrangements of * nature, will find the 
whole process of circulation^ in all the changes 
of circumstances and their results, so completely 
coinciding with it, that there is as little proba^ 
bility they will ever abandon it. They will also 
have the satisfaction to think, that, whether meii 
embrace it or not, it operates no less really in 
nature^ and effects all the good which so bene- 
voknta system is calculated to produce, though 
the circulators who are benefited by it may, 
fi^m their misconceptions, fail to perceive its 
operation, and, of course,, to enjoy , the. pleasure 
which arises from that perception. 

In a few words, the unprodjactife theory, 
with its imaginary lines, its fancied causes and 
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occult qualities, renders circulation a confused 
mass, inexplicable and inconsistent, while its 
theoretical results are almost unifbrnfily at V2h 
riance with the actual; or, if they ev^ agree^ 
it is by accident The mind of the inquirer is 
bewildered and uneasy. It perceives nothing 
definite, nothing certain, nothing satisfac^ 
tory. The productive theory, on the other 
hand, renders the whole of circulation clear, 
distinct, consistent, and easy. Its results uni- 
formly agree, to the greatest exactness, with 
those of nature. By m'eans of it the statistician 
sees distinctly the various processes, and can 
-calculate with certainty the actual results ac- 
cording to the changes of circumstances. He 
perceives every one of its causes in real opera- 
tion, and the effects are precisely those which 
he expects. His 'mind, as it surveys the im- 
mense and varied mass in motion, labours under 
no doubt or difficulty, but feels perfectly at its 
ease. All is clear, and all is satisfactory. This 
theory knows no lines of distinction among cir- 
culators, nor any qualities in their circuland, but 
those which are actually found in real life. And 
unless it can be shown by the partisan of un- 
productiveness, th^t either Jarmer, manufacturer^ 
or any other circulator can procure income or ca- 
pital without drawing, it from others; that iSy 
without making a charge on those for what they 

s 
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4ell ; and that the buyers, again, are able, or Can 
continue, to pay these sellers, without making a cor- 
responding charge on what they sell in their turn, 
it rests on the rock of real fact^ and is the ac- 
tual theory of nature. 
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No. I. 

Mr. Buchtmarts Ihfince of Dr. SmiilCs Theory against 
tJie Edinburgh Reviewers considered. 

Ik the critical Essay refemd to by Mr. Buchaoan, the 
Reviewer argues that the elass which has been styled. ua-> 
productive, *^ does actually, like the class termed pso^i 
ductive, realize its labour in an additional value conferred 
upon the stock formerly existing. The only difference isi 
that, instead of working upon detached portions, this class 
operates upon the stock of the conm^unity in geneiraL 
Dr» Smith would allow that man to be a productive la- 
bourer who should manufacture bolts and bars for. the 
defence of property. 'Is not he also, then, a produc^ve 
labourer who protects property in the mass, and adds to 
every portion of it the quality of being secure*?^ 

Mr. Buchanan says in reply : ^^ Dr. Smith expressly 
states, that he does not mean to undervalue the viiliiy of 
the labour which he detiominates unproductive*^ True ; 
but Dr. Smith has degraded this labour by deriving it of 
the grand quality of produdng wealth; Imd, conse- 
quently, renders the circulator who deals in it a paiqper^ 
who derives his income &om sharing in, diminishing, and 
injuring the income of others. ^* And the preceding ar- 

* Edinbuif k Rerkw, toU ir, p. S57. 



gijunent,* goes on Mr. Budiaiuuiy <* seems to proceed 
upon the fallacy of maintaining, that labour, because it 
is useful, mSiait necessarily be prdduetive *.^ 

There is no fallacy in the argument at all, when 
viewed as an argumefSHcM di KiMinem. Far from this, 
as sudi, it is dedsive. If the fields of the farmer, by 
lauxA of the security forded by the judge against 
home plunderers, and by die soldier against forei^, be 
Itnade, on the average of ^ears, to produce, say, ten per 
cent, more to him, than they would do, were they unpro* 
tieted^ the jtidge and the soldier prodiide, or create, 
this ten per ceni. as i^^y as the farmer, his servants, and 
^hersj produce the reist. 

As to a fanner's ^* hiying claim tb military honours* 
t^. 18S), because he assists the soldier in winnihg hb 
battles, it needf^oidy tb be observed, that there i^ at leaA 
qiiaSiftiiess in the aa^^ament. There can be no doubt but 
that the filnner assbts the soldier, as really as the soldier 
the farm^. The battle of Austeriitx; it is said, was lost, 
lik^ many others, fimm the commissariat of the batten 
ariny not having availed itself suffldently of the necessary 
aid of the farmer and the baker. 

But these are argumavta ad homines, and So not 
decide the real questioiL 

I luiow not whether this veiyable Reviewer will alW 
kie to follow up the ai^gumebt fir him. The Edinburgh 
Reviewers have not^ as &r aft is known to me, giveil 
thor opitlibn c^n the ]^roductive theory of Mr. Gray. Yet 
1 think thb acute associilte of thdrs cannot consistently 
iSrfiiae to go a little farther dum he has actually gone, s»d 

* 

* ObierratioBiy he, by PaTid BQchanan^ p. I3d. 
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po^^^Ijr admit .thje xaluerproduciiig quafity of that 
theory, 

?^ MiiHf^ Q/t orculimcl .foims an item in the means 
f)f happin^ssy 0(pd ia.that.wliidi renderait of Ti^ue totbt 
cnjpyer or consiUQi^r. But idien yn^e consider circuland 
Ifi its,^Ql>9ng?ablie diajwcter, and tjbis is always the cha* 
j^er in yfl^tk we iiaye.to ynew it, as affecting national 
^^al^, it isnot its.utility that produces wealth. In tihis 
Mr. Buchanan is right But it is its utijity which makes 
it be used, ^fyl thus renders it actual circuland; of 
iX)i^r8e, endQW$^ with cbargeabiiityv >In what respect 
then, as to tins value-producing property, does the laboij^ 
.of.a fai;:^aQ^ di^^ifiom tb#t.of a judge or a soldier? He 
.charges upon others, or his customers, and obtuns profit 
.pT income. Xhe judge .aad the.soldier do the same, and 
^obtain pn^t or Ulcxmie for. thdur labour. 

<^ X^e.c^use.ofjhe menial servant,^ msys Mr. JBw- 

xCbftf^an, '< is still in<»:e4eciaYe in , &vour of Dr. Souths 

^^tbct^pn. It 9^m^ quite plain that the wealth of an 

individual w})o. maintains tea menial servants will be dimi* 

nished exactly by ^e expense of their maintenance; 

^l^bile, by ynffhitwing ten labourers, ^ho reproduce thdr 

.maintenance with t profit, he will be richer b^y the whole 

«^f(9i0\mt.Qf ibis profit.^ In answer to which it is. obseryed 

jby the JReyiewer, *^ jthat there is no suob ^Kfference as 

<Pr. Swth supposes, between the effects of maintaining a 

.multitude of thQ3e several kinds of yorkmen. It is the 

^^;;itr^v9gant quantity, not the peculiar quality o| the 

labour ithus paid, for, that brings on ruin. A mim is 

jTuined if he keeps more, secants than he ^an afford to 

,.#nq^y» imddpes not J^ibem out for hire.v exaody as he 

is ruined by purchasing more food than he can consume, 

or by employiiiff more workmen in any branch of manuv 

• 8 
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factures than bis buaness requires, or his profits will 

pay*" 

I agree with this entirely, but it is rather negative 
reasoning, or an argument against unproductiveness. If 
the Reviewer will permit me again, I shall answer it 
oomewhat differently, and show that menial servants, on 
•whose case such infinite stress is laid, are podtively pio^ 
ductive of wealth to the nation, and for the same reasons 
as manufacturing servants. 

The master manufacturer, it is granted, procures in- 
come and wealth by means of the persons whom he em- 
ploys to manufacture what he may sell for profit But is 
it from them? Is he ^pi obliged to have recourse to the 
incomes of his customers ? And do these not reimburse 
: themselves by charging upon him and others in their 
W Atthe««ne.dn.e,bothhea„dhisn«»uf«cturi«g 
servants aifiard' additional em jJ^oyment to others by ex- 
pending their income. Thus he and they, while they 
obtain income for themselves, jHvduce wealth to the 
country ; but then it is evident, that both are rendered 
productive by means of others. 

The servants, again, who labour fi^r the master ma- 
nufacturer, in the expenditure of his income, receive 
wages, and must be fed, lodged, clothed, as well as the 
manufacturing servants. Thus they afford additional 
emfdoymoit, or the means of income to the other classes 
all round flie circle. Nor is he a loser, as the Reviewer 
justly observes, unless he is extravagant : that is, unless 
he employs more than he has the means of charing for 
on the articles in which he deals. Service forms a regular 
item in the price of articles; and this price, thjerefere, 

* Bacbanau't ObserTatlons, p. ISd ; 'and Edinbai^b Review, vol. &▼• 
' p. 365. 
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iwill reimburse him for a fair average quantity of menuJ 
•ervice. 

Thus, both expenditure servimt^ and income ser* 
irants, as well as their master, create wealth to the com* 
miinity, by means pf others, or are productive to the 
iimoiint of their respective charges. There is no differ* 
ehce whatever to the nation, except in the amount 

As to the notions of the French economists, I agree 
in opinion with Mr. iSuchanan, though I arrive at the 
same result by a very different road from his. The rea» 
sons he uses are deeply tinged with the ima^nations of 
economism, and show more theoretic subtletjr. than ac- 
quaintance with the real principles of circulation, or with 
the nature of price. They are incpnclusivci and some 
of the positions are the reverse of what is true in real 
life. For example, he says, << As the land was formerly 
enriched by the high price at the expence of the com- 
munity, the community would now profit by the low price 
at the expence of the landlord *.*" 

With respect to the first part of the observation, I 
refer him to the general effects of the high price of agri- 
cultural produce and rent to the British community du- 
ring the greatest part of the war, though occasionally, as 
}n the remarkable year 1801, distress was produced by 
the suddenness and exorbitancy of the rise. In regard 
tp the second, I refer him to the distr^ and poverty, 
instead of profit, brouffht upon the British community 
by the low price of s^ibsistence in 1815. The time may, 
perhaps, come, when statistioans will attend more to 
facts than to fancy. | dq not,, however, go into this 
question here,' as Mr. Buchanan^ in his poncjusions, ia 

* Mr. Buchanan's pbienrat'oQi* p« |SS. 

» 4  ' 
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imthc adedf Ae pro Ju e tif e tfieqiy; and I entirely agtK 
with Imn, that nuiniifacture is as really productive of 
*«ealthtoa'iiktkm as agricoltore. 



"No. II. 



The Rs9iewer reoiewid ; or ihe Arguments of a Writer 
in^ BrUM Critic Jbr SUpUmber 1815, in d^etice 
ff the UMprodnctive Theory,' examined and routed. 

1 HE ^pint of levity and inaccuracy, which this writer 
displays in examining a work that gravely and delibe- 
jately treats of suhjects, which all admit to he of the 
greatest practical importance, merits severe reprehension. 
It is not, however, the foDies of this writer, hut his 
reasonings, that I mean to consider. And that he may 
Tiave justice done Um, I shall pve them in his owh 
words: 

'^ Labour, then, we maintain, when regarded with a 
reference to national wealth, is, according to the views of 
economists, and of Smith, either' productive or unproduc- 
tive. We say, when viewed with a reference to die ag- 
gregate wealth of a nation ; for nothing is more obvious 
than that the income of particular individuals, or classes 
'6f men, may be increased without any addition bdlng 
thereby made to the mass of public riches.'** " 

If mere transfer cases be excepted, to which all classes 
are alike subject, nothing in nature is more obvious than 
the contrary. This is in fact to ai&rm, that a national 
income (which is made up of the incomes of its vlurioiis 
classes, as these are made up of the incomes of indivi« 
duals) amounting to 800 millions a year» for example, if 



( . 



i»t men iha& oae of 299* But let m attend to tlie 
fcoof of this etno^ anenion of the critic 

** We nay adduce as an instanoe of this, the yerj 
dbonourable prafesBions of law and physic; the gainl 
*arisiiig firom which, however much they may add to the 
iprivate revenoe of the proctitioners, camiot be regarded 
as additional wealth secured to the country*^ 

Why ? This is conyeniently to assume the very 
thbg in dispute betwseen Mr. Gray and Dr. Smith. The 
contrary 'has been not merely asserted, as this writer 
does, but demonstrated in all its extent from facts. Those 
honourable professions, law and phyfic, are, like every 
other, productive of additional wealth to a nadon, to the 
-amount of th^ incomes. 

<^ Such gains are but a transfer of so much property 
•from one hand to another, and the phyridan only spends 
'a certain share of what his patient would otherwise have 
kid WLtr 

Another mere assertion for a proof, to support the 
Ibtmer assertion : which is, at least, a very easy mode of 
proving. The critic has here borrowed the idea of 
iramftr cases of drculation fircmi the productive theory 
of Mr. Gray, He has printed the term in italics, to im* 
press us with its importance. But the idea is not appli- 
cable, as he has applied it A mere transfer can osiiy 
•eust, when there is no adiUional (Aarge. But the 
charges made by medical mexk and by lawyers, as has 
been fully shown, 'form as real additional itemsin price as 
those of the cultivator or manufacturer. They constitute 
portions of the 1£6 millions charged fat m Britain by the 
classes reckoned unproductive by Smith. A phyucian no 
mote spends a share of what a patient that employs him 
would otiierwise have laid out, than a patient who sdls to 
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m phjsiciaiit spends a 4^are of what the physician wouU 
otherwise have spent himself. Indeed, the master apcv- 
tfaecarj asd the master cdnveyancer, for examples, do 
actually make a similar additional eharge on the articleb 
imxiuced by tlie people whcmi they employ, as that which 
this economist constitutes the grand source of additional 
wealth with respect to manufactuTers. 

^ What addition, we would ask, is made, to our na- 
tional we^kh 1^ the theati^s or Opera House?^ 

To the whole amount of the additional employment 
which such estabKshments create. Hap. of States, p. 59. 

^* Or bow much richer did we become from the visit 
of the Indian jugglery ?^ 

To the amount of the value. of the additional employ* 
ment that those members of the amu^ng classes actually 
cueated. These men, it is true, might interfere pertly 
with the incomes of Ridiardson and Gyngell, and oth^r 
British jugglers, just as, had they come to sell Indian 
jaeonolts and mulmuls, they might have diminbhed the 
employment and iniDomes of spin? of our Glasgow and 
Manchester circulators^ But deducting the amount of 
tikis diminution, the balance produced by the additionid 
employment afforded to the British farmer, manufacturer,^ 
and house-letter, &e. by these people, which probably 
might be nearly to the whole funount of their receipts> 
and these were said to be very considerably, was so mud^ 
gain to the British publi^)^ 

^^ Labour in all tbes^ cases is, no doubt, pvoductive 
as it req)ects the labourer : that is to say, it increases his 
private revenue : but, as it respects tlie public, it is cer- 
tainly unproductive.*" 

That is to say, again, an individual obtains income 
from others, for whicli these others are enabled fylly to 
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charge and reimburse themselves, and, by bis expending 
it, creates additional employment, and^ of course, income 
to them ; y^t, though all are thus rendered circulators to 
an additional amount, the income of the nation is no 
greater, than if this additional amount had not been 
created. 

*^ It merely becomes a channel for the circulation of 
money from one pocket to another, without adding one 
farthing to its amount. It enables the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, the openu-dancer, and the player, to go to market 
and purchase goods, to the exact extent to which the 
means of their employers have been diminished by the 
payment of their fees or salaries.*^ 

This shows a strange ignorance of the principles of 
drculation, its causes and results. The British nation, 
forsooth, would be as rich, and as well employed, if the 
126 millions of income of Smith''s unproductive circula*^ 
tors did not exist, or were at once annihilated. As the 
best commentary upon this wild dream, I quote' the year 
1816. 

But now for the opening up of the great mystery of 

productiveness according to this economist'*s notions. We 

* have seen that Quesnai, and even Smith himself, have 

completely failed in this essential point* This partisan of 

theirs may, however, succeed better. 

** But the case alters entirely with respect to labour 
in agriculture or manufactures. The man who pays for 
such labour, derives from it not only its own price, and 
the proper hire for the instruments which are used by the 
.labourer, but also a clear profit over and above all 
charges. The Birmingham manufacturer, for example, 
irho pays a guinea a week for a mane's labour, is understood/ 
to reap frc»n the work of that labourer not only the gui- 
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Qeft he paid ont^ and the inteise^t qf t)ie pc^y ei^endcd 
in the building <)f bouses and the poidia^ of fooby b^t 
likewise, ia addition to all ibis^ a ahilUng or ,^g^teen 
pence of profit ; which, in the first place? Mlds.io much 
to bis wealth, aad^ secon^y, (o the wealth, of the oouii-^ 
try. He gets hade, in short, from the workman not only 
«s much in the shi^ of miani|f#ctur^ goods* as would 
porchase a gninea^s wcHth of labour, but as much >aa 
would purchase labour to the amoimt of twen^-twosbil* 
fings and upwards; ^nd, in this way» he eouldaflMl t» 
pay the labourer durii^ai^ number of year^ ^and would 
all the time be gradually getting richer.^ 

Certainly, provided the dep(iandf<»r bis:artkles. fioii6- 
-iiued» or he could find parsons who would pay for them» 
and he saved at least part of the pr^t 

This chaige of master ,m^u£Bu;timrs^ like eveijr 
oth^ additional charge, is productive to its WKKunt ; but 
in no other xnanner, than any other i item of chai^. rit 
.produces inoHi^e to this circulator, and by means of his 
expending it, employment and income to others in th» 
'Orcle. But whi^ item of charge does not produce all 
this? 

The whole of this peculiar Idnd of charge which our 

critic seems to reckon jthe sole adcbtionally prod^irtke 

mode of charge, as applied to manufacture, prpdufles 

,haxAy 5 millions a year out of .42, and probably, as ap^ 

.pliod to all other spedies of our drculand, i|ot 30 millions 

out of the SOO. In wh^t posinble respect, then, are these 

..£ QT' 80 millions of ipopme productive of .additional em-^ 

iployment or wealth, winch the 87 or 370 9xe npt? 

Xf our critic had attended to the analysis of the items 

1 of price in thebopk which he pretended to be eitamimng, 

jbe would have seen that this jit^yn IjE^d bcild..of .by him^aa 
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|)O80eMing tlie pvodu^t^ q^i^? ^'^sus dhf&SK^y noticed*;' 
and that there was a still farther additional onCy ct tb» 
diaf^ of the jretail dealer. This probably is a much 
krger one, and produces, of c6urse, a greater amount o@ 
incoBie. But in what respect do any of the items, utiie* 
iher of the supjdier of' the raw materials, the workman^ 
die wholesflfle mannftflturfeis or the retailer, differ in 
{NMAt af ptttduetiv^eito? In this work f it has beeft 
iUoi^, that> whether the charge for an article is made 
by one, or by sereral venders, through whose faandt 
it paitafei^$ if the amount be the same, the result is the' 
tone. The mere vatiety of the items in the pice of anj 
article, can constitute no difference as to productiveness 
whatever. 

But are have liot had a word yet as to the grand 
ijuestion at issue between Dr. Smith and Mn Gray, or 
Jicw this Birmingham mimufacturer tenders hig chivrgs 
effective,, and really productive of income and wealA* 
Does tlus cih;uIator^s merely saying, that the price of the 
article which cost him a guinea shall be SS shillings, make 
it really wordi thattohiiDL? Let him keq) it to the end of 
his life, it would not be worth a farthing to him, though 
he had ticketed it at 9t^ pounds. Must he not find an 
actual buyer who will give him the SS shillingis fot it ? 
And does he not thus draw the additional shilling, as 
well as the other SI, from the pockets of others ? That 
is, it is rendered really productive by means of others, 
whether called by Smith productive or unproductive dr*> 
culators. And thus ends this partisan's theory of pro- 
ductiveness in as mere a nonentity with respect to* th^ 

^ H^. of Stiteti B. n. ch. xi. p. 138« ' 
t P. 61. 
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wUer Only, l» that of either of his masters, Quesriai »Qi 
Smith. 

It may n6t quite suit this fond bdKev«ar 4if>i!hproduc-' 
tiveness more than other% to ask the staggering questions' 
of the productive theory, How is this Birmingham ma-, 
iiufacturer paid ? and how are these payers enabled to 
pay him ? But the impartial statistician will take care to 
ask them for himself; and the answer will be^ tha^ there 
is no difference to the community, or, with respect to 
arculation, in the results of his charge, and those of the 
charge of Catalani, the jugglers, and, I suppose I must 
beg pardon for adding, the charges of the physician and 
the lawyer. 

This economist, indeed, affirms there is. He pr(v 
<!eeds : ^^ Apply this standard,^^ we have seen what sort of a 
standard it is, ** to Madame Catalani and the jugglers^ 
You pay half a guinea to hear a song or se6 a trick of 
legerdemain. Suppose you go once a week to such 
amusements for a whole year, and you will have given 
away twenty-six guineas. Are your guineas replaced in 
your pocket by what you see or hear? No: then you 
must admit that such kind of labour consumes, without 
reproducing, the money of him who purchases it^^ . . 

Thus our critic, who knows how to reason, has 
ended in comparing, not a seller with a seller, but a 
seller with a buyer ! It is no wonder^ that it was observ- 
ed with a smile, It is not ihia kind qf thing that wiU 
ihdke the reaswiinga of the Happiness of States. 

Suppose his reaSer had spent his six-and4wenty gui- 
neas in purchasing toys and trinkets from his Birmingham 
manufacturer, or buns and jellies at the pastry-cook^s, or 
even plain loaf bread at the baker^s ; would his guineas 
have been replaced in his pocket by ornamenting his per- 
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tfph, or merely filling his stomach ? Why did not tfai^ 
l^ridsan of unproductiveness dare to compare the manu* 
ftcturer of trinkets with the singer of songs or exhibitor 
of feats of adroitness of hand^ both with respect to pro:- 
curing income and eitpending it ; and then show a diflfbn 
ence, except in mere qufmtity, oi^ mere mannei: ? The 
reason will.be suspected' to be obvious enough. 

* But Mr. Gray will s^y the labour of the juggler 
is as productive as thiat of the Bii^ngham artizaii, be- 
cause it enables him to^ charge for it ; but we say, iii 
reply, that this is liot the sense in which the term pro- 
ductive was used by Dr. Smith and his predecessors in 
France, and that there is all the difference in the worid 
between enriching aii individual and enriching a nation.'** 

And I say> in rejoinder, that Mr. Gray, when speak, 
ing generally, does not use the term prodnctivCf as ap^^^ 
plicable to the individual only. He affirms, that the em- 
j^yment of the juggler is as productive as that of the 
Birmingham manufacturer (always allowing for any dif- 
ference that there may be in the mere amount of the 
charge) ; and for the same reasons^ 1. Because it pro^ 
duces income to the juggler, aild may also, if he chooses, 
wealth and capital; and, S. because by expending his 
income, or investing his capital, he creates employment, 
or the means of income and wealth, to the various drcu- 
lators all round the circle. Thus, he not merely produces 
income and wealth to himself, but also to others, or the 
community. And, in no other way does, or can, the Bir- 
mingham artizaU) or any other circmlator, produce in- 
come and wealth to himself and to the nation. 

Our economist has here merely hinted at tlie grand fun- 
damental doctrine of the Happiness of States, or that the 
txchangeable wealth of individuals, as of a nation, is de- 
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rived from the cha/rgeabilify qf circutaHS^ or oenailta^ iH 
drculators xneeting charge with diarge. TUs aunfje Imfc 
unportant doctrine of nature, which willj ki aU probabf «• 
Kty, at length explode the unproductive theories of 
Queenai, Smith, and others, as founded in mer^imagina* 
liol^ pervades every division of the work oritictsed bje^ 
eur economist It is, indeed, very evident, that ikm 
work was expressly written with a chief view to est^AIisb 
this as the real theory of nature. It is also with reapecfe 
to this veiy doctrine, that the essoitial difference hetweeik 
the ideas of Quesnai and Smith, and those of Mr* Grtny^ 
hes respecting the production of wealth. Yet our eritie^ 
though he could not well avoid alluding td 1% (which to 
be sure he does by printing the tenn charge in itaUcs)^ 
does but merely allude to it, and thus slur9 over a doc- 
trine which he was called upon fuDy to examine. {!« 
had a fair opportunity of driving this heretical doctrine^ 
as he styles it, out of the fidd^ The jHfocess, if: po^ 
rible at all, was simple and easy. He had only to show» 
that though the income c£ all individuals and classes iar 
derived^om duurging upon dhen^ the diarges^made by 
the individuals of certain classes, while they prpdttce Uh^ 
come to themselves, are nrither opuiiten^iiirged for hjr 
others, nor yet^ in bdng expended, yield ^g^ploymmit t^ 
others ; for such classes must be uiqproductive. 

But he has ndther done this, ncH* even attaiij^ted t» 
do it. He has evidently shrunk from the ti^. Wh^er 
it was from percriving that the thing could not be dcme^ 
he himself best knows, It is true, sagacity imd indiscrimi- 
nation by no means form prominent features <^ this ^peci* 
men of statistical criticism. Yet he must have seen the 
difficulty of such an enterprise, and felt that the safest 
way was to avoid meddling with it. One thmg seems %sk 
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hie not doubtttiL If he had attempted it^ he would have 
failed* I conceire it to be impossible. 

** Jugglers and songsters, and various other orders of 
men, may happen to acquire wealth, while the people who 
feed theth may be sinking into poverty.^ 

And so may farmers. Of this we had a striking 
proof in 1812 and 1813^ when their class were making 
fortunes by their high prices^ while the manufacturing 
classes^ from the lowness of their prices, caused by the 
circumstances of the fordgn trade, were in a state of de« 
plorable distress, rendered doubly severe by the hi^ 
charges of the cultivator, who, in this instance, wHs ea* 
riching himself at the expenoe of the manufacturer. 

^ Whereas people employed in agriculture and manu«» 
&ctures are constantly ibund to diffiise wealth over the 
whole country, in which they are so fortunate as to im^ 
prove their private fortunes.'? 

Granted; and the same is the fact over the whole 
oountTy, in which Dr. Smith's unproductive people are 
to fortunate. 

*^ The labour of the husbandman will draw from aa 
acre of land ten times the amount of its natural unasasted 
prodiite ; and manufacturing industry operating upon a 
pound of flax or cotton, will augment its changeable 
value, perhaps a thousand fold." 

Granted again. This is a strong proof for the produc* 
tive theory, and against the unproductive. For the higher 
the charge Created by labour and skill, the more strike* 
ingly are seen the enriching eiSects of mere chargeability^ 
it matters not what the form of the article with which it 
b connected, or how trifling its value by nature. And 
who pays for these high charges of the husbandman, or 
the flax or cotton manufacturer ? Is it the husbandmim 
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himself? or yet the manufacturer i^flox or cotton ? Th^ 
more these circulators charge for their articles, the more 
do they draw from thg incomes of others, and of the un- 
productive circulators of Smith among the rest. On the 
productive theory, it is true, this does not produce po-» 
verty, but wealth, because the others, in their tuni^ are 
enabled to charge higher for thar articles^ Bot it id; 
evident, that it proves just the contrary of what it is ad- 
duced by our critic to prove. 

This would be equally true, even if those classes,- 
o^snamed unproductive,* could not produce as striking 
examples of drawing large prices from theii* specie^ of 
circiilajid improved by labour and skilL Btit these classes 
are mpre than a match for the other in this point. The 
labour, industry, and skill of Catalani and Eean, for 
whom this economist shows such terrible contempt as cir- 
culators, have augmented the' exchangeable value of mere 
sound and gesture to such an amount, that frequently 
their products in an hour or two would purchase the fee 
simple of the acre of land, and the proceeds of several of 
our highest wrought pounds of flax or cotton. Wei^e it 
at all necessary, we might here also quote, out of many 
similar instances, from those classes whom our critic stig-« 
matizes a& mere paupers, the legal and medical, some 
counsellors and physicians, who, in the course of a few 
bouts of the day, will augment the enchangeable value of 
pleading and prescriptions to what would purchase the 
labour of the farmer and manufacturer, and of half a dozen 
'Ci the workmen of each for a whole week. 

** The hardware of ShefBeld and Birmingham, and 
the manufactures of Manchester and Paisley, bring into 
the ports of Great. Britain, in the shape of French and 
Anierican produce^ an in^culable amount of wealth, if 
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compared with the original price of the material with 
which it is paid. We see the silks of Lyons and the 
wines of Burgundy and Champagne purchased with a 
piece of manufactured iron-stone, to which skill and la- 
bour have given its whole value ; and cargoes of cotton 
are every day reaching our shores, which the ingenious 
industry of our countrymen sends back to the land where 
it grew so much increased in its exchangeable value, that 
a pound will sometimes pay for a ton.^ 

All this is true ; and who is ignorant of it ? But of 
what force is it for the purpose for which it is quoted? It 
still tends only to confirm the productive theory. With- 
out troubling myself to answer the question, who are the 
principal consumers among us of the silks of Lyons, and 
the wines of Burgundy and Champagne, which form 
only a small part of a vast whole ; the misnamed unpro- 
ductive classes give employment to our home manufactu- 
rers and our foreign merchants, to the amount of 126 
millions. 

Our clergymen, our lawyers, our teachers, our musi^ 
dans, our soldiers, our fighting sailors, our statesmen, 
&c. are thus the source of within 24 millions of the half 
of the home products of our farmers, manufacturers, and 
builders. They Ukewise, in the same proportion, employ 
our ships sent to the Baltic, the Levant, North and 
South America, Hindostan, China, and every where 
else. 

** And is it possible, in the face of such instructive 
and notorious facts, for an author to stand up and tell 
the world, that a woman who sings a song, or a man who 
recites a speech from Shakespeare, contributes as much 
to the public wealth as the manufacturer or the plough* 
maa.^" 
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Mr. Gray, i^ho seems lo weigk well his ekpiresaohs^ 
%ouid have sud here atffira%^ iibt ob muchf for the latter 
depends oh ih^ quantum of the charge. Our critic also,^ 
to preserve consistency, should have described the two 
last circulatorsj as the former, by the actio&s which 6aii^ 
etitute them drculabrsi a woman who works with A 
tambouring needle, 6t a msHk who turns up the ground 
with a plough. * 

iTbe question liete does not affeet utility, but wealth. 
In the former point bur critic is as unfortunate as in all 
his other ^points. The artizan whom he has fixed upon 
as bis leading example, is chiefly a fabricator of what 
some of our surly moralists tirotild eill expensive baubles, 
that teiid only to feed vanity, and ^ve our y t>tmg people 
a taste for extravagance. I beg pardon here of the Bir* 
mingham manufacturer, for whose skill and adroitness of 
hand I have a great respect, and who ranks high on thef 
productive theory, for being obliged to mtroduce him in 
a comparison of this sort But who is the mdn that will 
think of comparing the pleasure derived from fineiy and 
ornaments of dress, with that intellectual happinesH en**, 
joyed from the fabrications of a Shakespear, displayed by 
the skill of a Siddons, a Eemble, or a Eean ? or yet with 
the genuine ecstacy enjoyed from the fabrications of ilan-t 
del) Ame^ and other composers^ exhibited by a Braham, 
a Salmon, a Stevens, and a Merry ? 

And now, in answer to our critic'^s exclamatory ques«, 
^bn, t say calmly and deliberately, in plain terms^ that 
the author who dares to tell the world the contrary, or ta 
assert, that the drculator who charges by means of teach«« 
ing or amusing, does not contribute as really to public 
wealth, as the orculator who charges by means of cloth'^ 
ing or feeding, to the amount of their respective chllrges/ 

9 
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must do it in defiance of th^ strictest reasoning, and of 
the clearest facts. 

Haying thu9 minutely conaidered this economist's ar«f 
guinentu fpir llie uiiproductiyeness of certain classes, I 
have to observe^ that, even as to the partial object which 
he has attempte4 to accomplish, he has completely failed ; 
and that, with respeet fo the positive pix)ductive theory of- 
Mr. Gtay, he has left it in full possesion criP the fidd. 
He 1^ assumed,' and asserted, and insinuated ; but he 
hi|s not Ventured even to attempt to 6b6w, by an analysis 
ef fitcts and real ^uses in circulation, that the founds* 
tioa doctfine of thi^ theory is not buil| vipon t^em. 

This partisan, for we must vfA yet^ in our iurn, be Sq| 
presiunptuous as to call him ^poHHcal hereHCf has pre* 
anmed to stigmatize the g^utne doctrine of Nature, the 
productiyeneSs of all H^r classes as to wealth, and whicft 
li so mudi calculated to proi^ote beneyolei^ce, and to make 
mm contented «id ha{^y, as poRMcal heresy. The spe^ 

^Kstincdon ipoaong men, utterly unknown to nature, whicK 
^ttre a stiNmg tendency to rouse discontent, and cherish 
dangerous notions among the working classes, of course, 
are d^nified by him with the title of orthodoxy. The 
latl^ \lb»cftf liaa eeartainly at present establishment and 
ittme c^ ltd ride; but it has little else. It has neithef 
fttbts nior reiisoh. The reasonings of tins partisan, whicH 
^c^6sst ci ttiiete assieition and so^isltry, whein fairly exar 
lil^Qed, haye only « tendency to ihake statisticians, a<> 
cording to him, heretics ; that is, belieyars in the real 
doctrine of nature as to the productivoiess of circulators* 
They haye served to strengthen me in my belief of thi« 



For mysdfi I have endeavoured to folkiw up the 
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blow struck by the author of the Happiness of States 
against the very pernicious theory of unproductiveness. 
This is to me no task ; but truly a service of love. I 
confess it is an object of my highest ambition to assist 
in establishing the benevolent productive theory in its 
room. 

In the attempt to support the opposite theory our 
critic has shown also much zeal; indeed, as we have 
seen, more zeal than knowledge. Yet, in this poiiit he 
merits approbation, and not blame ; for, however incor- 
rect, weakf and inconclusive his reasoning may be, still he 
meets reasoning with reasoning. And I wiU add, that 
though others might reason with more consistency, and 
more guardedly, as well as show more sagacity, I ques- 
tion if any reasoner on his side can do ultimately more than- 
he hds done : real causes and actual facts are so completely 
on the other side. Whenever our opponents attempt to 
teason closely, to quote from a certain dialect, we have 
them. Their safety Ues in asserting, addressing popular 
prejudic-es, and declaiming at a distanpe. 

Cool deliberate reasoning, however inefficient, is en- 
titled to attention at least. Besides, a doctrine which involves 
such infinite consequences, both in theory and {Hractice^ 
cannot be examined too rigorously, or placed in too many 
points of view. It is our critic^s attempt at reasoning oa 
the subject which has obtained him this attention. As 
for the rest, it is unworthy of notice; and it shouI4 
have met with none. It is for the reader to decide 
pn these points. 
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• * • 

Postscript to the Reviewer reviewed. 

• 
I SHOULD now have done, but / also am^ a review^r^ 
and will bav^ a few words in my turn. 

Were I disposed to treat this brother severely, he 

has put himself very muoh in our power. If we except 

the paragraph about the assize in bread, and one or twp 

more, in which a ray of caiKlour and good sense breaks 

.through the fog, the whole is made up of ill temper, mi^ 

prepresentation, and what has v^ry much the appearance 

.of buffoon^y; for he has attempted both wit and hu- 

mour. Judging, however, from thi^ specipaen, though ^t 

is to express myself rather strongly, his wit is af| pofor ^s 

his reasoning, and his humour as wretched a^ his sta? 

.tistics. 

li is painful to see the truly noble and elegant science 
of criticism, which is naturally so much calculated tp 
.promote sound t£U9te and firee inquiiy, degraded into a 
vehicle for bigotry, spleen, and malignity, • ^f be work 
. which this critic pretends to examine, is a mass of cool 
* deUberate reasoning on subjects which every rational be- 
.ing will allow to be of the greatest importance. The 
author, indeed, differs with most of his predecessors on 
va,iious fundamental pcnnts, but he supports every lead« 
ing opinion by a minute analysis of. facts. He has laid 
his facts and reasoning before the public for its decision, 
and it is to their influence alone that he has intrusted his 
- cause. His purpose is evidently to vindicate the arrange- 
ments of nature, and to support a sy^em unquestionably 
.one of the most benevolent ever exhibited to the attention 
of mankind. Even this reviewer, amid all his virulence, 
admits something of the sort. What, then, is there ii| 

T 4 
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thify that should put any critic in a passioii ? And yet it 
baa been strongly, but not very inaccurately, observed 
of this ^eviewer^s lucubration, that, ^^ for the examina- 
iS>n of i coed clear-headed* statisdiaati, he has given us 
the ravings of a bigoted old woman in a passion for she 
faiow^ not what*'* 

Some will suspect that the rage of this Ingot for tiii* 
productiveness and pauperizing the exertions of mind, 
arose from having felt those reasonings, which he affects to 
undervalue, rather too powerful for his favourite creed. 
Be this as it may, such indiscriminate fury fJExr fault-findings 
and such evident attempts to misrepresent, prove thdr own 
antidote. To use a homely expression, the^ le^ the cat 
out of the bag. They put the reader on his guard. 

A candid writer will make allowanoes for the miscon** 
eeptions of a Reviewer, ^who frequently has not time, 
even if he had the inclination, to make himself fully mas* 
ter of his subject A broacher of new doctrines should 
be still more libsral ; for, aflber taking more care than he 
himself thinks necessiuytoinake all dear, his conceptkma 
may still at first seem obscure to othei^. But the attempt 
to misrepresent is som^imes so evident, that charity itself 
cannot find another term for it than thl& jdain one. Out 
1^ several instances could any thing but wilful mispepra* 
sentation consider a guarded writer, like the author c^tlie 
Happiness of States, when he speaks of <^ the trashy de-^. 
clamaticns of iil-de&igmng demagogues, who sjiring up 
year afl^ year, and flatter the prej^diees of the people iii 
order to^make tools of them, and rise to power,^ as bav^ 
ing in his view— *I am almost tempted to let the reader 
guesd whom— Turgot, Smith, and MalthusI Really 
this brother reviewer does not ^eem to care very mueii 
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about what be does say, tso as he can say iometfaing smaxt 
i»r striking. 

Among other queerish blunders, our ciidc represents 
this author as caricaturing his own doctrine, while he is 
actually, though gently, buriesquing that of his opponents; 
and he quotes the passage for the advantage of those wha 
are not aware to what lengths an ingemous man will ga 
in support of a favourite theory. '^ What possible differ* 
ence can it make,"^ hedemands^ ^^ that one man is enabled 
to charge by means ([tf turning up the soil with a plough ; a 
second, by bringing tones out of an instrument ; a third, 
by raising com, or feeding cattle ; a fourth, by incukadng 
the principles of religion; a fifth, by thrusting a shuttla 
between the divisicms of the Warp ; a sixth, by making 
letters with a pen on paper ; a seventh, by throwing 
water on cotton doth to whiten it; an eighth, by re- 
hearring speeches from Shakespeare ; a ninth, by ringeii^ 
the wooUiness of the surface of muslin off; a tenth, by 
trippng it lightly before an audience on a stage; an ele- 
venth, by carrying heavy packages slowly along the 
stveet ; and a twelfth, by collectiiig the debts due to pti* 
▼ate individuals, or the assessments of the nation.^ 

Here his author is good-naturedly laughing at (soma 
of otir young folks woidd have said quizzing) the im- 
portance wluch Quesnai and Smith annei: to the mere 
form of what is, charged for; but how could he be buiu 
issquin^g bis own the(»ry, which regards the form of no 
value whatever without chargeabilityP And afte^ all, the 
questkm is unanswMl>le. What differeoce can the fom 
make? 

One of the most prominent charaeteristiGS of the 
Happiness of States is an analyse of Urn ^(bcU qf an 
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increctae of population. Here, our critic ^ys, " we wallk' 
with Mr. Gray in a re^on peculiarly his own,'* And we 
hav«,thi8 writer's own opinion to the same import; or that 
he found the subject, when he entered upon it, in many 
of its divisions, ahnost a terra incognita. Justice to the 
public, as well as to the author, required of a professed 
examiner of the work, to point out distinctly how fitr these 
new Tiews on so interesting a subject appeared to him con- 
rector incorrect And what hare we from him? He 
begins with some indecent buffoonery, that cannot well be 
.quoted upon a subject on which the virtuous statistician 
.finds Gcmsiderable difficulty to speak at all with due deli- 
cacy, proceeds with the grossest mis-statements, and ends 
in something that has very much the appearance of sheer 
nonsense. 

Our critic has thought fit — query, capriciously or with 
a design — to clap a Scottish adverb rather unexpectedly 
to the tail of his rhapsody. Even had he not charged 
our northern brethren of high name with heresy, on the 
fundamental point of the production of wealth, this 
ihereafient would not have done much for him. I do not 
think he is in any great danger of being taken for an 
Edinburgh Reviewer. 

But more than enough of what is really unworthy of 
notice. Nor have I any wish to dwell on the faults of an 
•erring brother. He may have thought more coolly and 
dispassionately, since, on the very important subjects of 
the Happiness of States : but his self-sufficiency is rather 
a bar to free inquiry. He seems to think much higher of 
his reasoning powers than this specimen by any means 
warrants. And while he gives assumptions for deduc- 
tions, remarks for reasons, assertions for proofs, and bur- 
lesque distortions of facts instead of the correct statements; 
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tf a cool statisticiaii, we must demur to his knowing either 
how to analyse or to reason. He seems sadly deficient in 
discriminaticm abd sagacity, and deplorably so in point of 
accuracy. In short, he merely sets down things, instead 
of endeavouring to prove them like his author. As an 
enemy, also, the propriety of his mode of attack may 
well be doubted. Instead of charging in a steady scien- 
tific disciplined manner, he canters round the field at ran- 
dom Uke a furious Cossack. 

I trust this frank lesson from a brother will not be lost 
upon him. As a brother, I would seriously advise him to 
give up reasoning Jbrward from preoonceived fancies to 
facts, in the style of the unproductive school, and to study, 
like the author of the unproductive theory, patiently to 
reason back from real facts to real causes. As he is, it is 
true, this brother of ours may do for a tolerable ecof^ 
,inist; but he has a great deal to unlearn, and a. great 
deal to learn, before he will pass for a cprrect static- 
tician. 
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Four LeHers fnm Mr. Grey to M. Say^ tm his D« 
L^A.N6LSTEBSE £T DEs Anolais, dftd cofitmininff 
Mmte statistical Meinorandums respecting France in 
1816L 

LETTER L 

SxB» London, 1 7/% Jfordl I8I7* 

Ws Britons, like our neighbours, may be tooi 
mflt to consider the remarks of forraghers, who do noi 
•ee things on the fior side with respect to in^ ts 
tiiq;ed with nationid prejudice. Many of us, howevef^ 
mt very wilUng to listen to whitt 6dt neighbomv say 
of our condition, though we may differ from them m 
opinion; for they must .be supposed to be at least free 
from any sdfish partialities on the favourable side. Som^ 
thii^ may be leanied that may be useful to us. And I 
lev one feel obliged to you, I assure you, for the attention 
which you have given to the affairs of Great Britain du-n 
ring a most interesting period. 

Our island. Sir, permit me to say, from tl^e conir 
meneement of the French revolution war in 1798i till it 
ended so happily for France herself (whatever may be 
her |»e8ent feelings), as well as fpr Europe, in 1815, ex. 
hibits a spectacle to the statistician of no ocHnmcm kind« 
Perhaps no other country during this, c^ any other pe- 
riod, can afford him one ao much calculated to interest 
and astomsh him. The history of Britain, during the 
long and eventful struggle, abounds with the most im- 
portant displays and lessons on the causes, movemi^tSi 
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imd tesuitd oonhected widb his sdence. It matten not 
what be the name of his country. The scene^ it is true, 
was Britain; but the lessons are for Enrope) for the 
Whde world. There is not one set of statistical prin- 
dpl6s fi>r Great Britain^ and another for the rest of the 
nadons. What follows in her, will follow in every oouii<> 
trysi The same causes, stimulaticmsy and movements^ 
which were in operadon m her case, will produce the 
same processes and results every whei^ dbe. The only 
difference will arise from difference of circumstanees. 

I have endeavoui^d to call the attention cf my couH'^ 
trymen disdncdy to this ungular and itistrucdve ]f*riodt 
in its results with respect to wealth ; but I have not y^ 
succeeded, exc^t in a small circle. There is something, 
disdosed by it iti that grand statistical point of view^ 
which, however much it is calculated, in itself, to be 
pleasing to the friend o^ his country and milnkind, party 
kiodons, or theoredcal prejudices, seen^to n^nder not quite 
agreeable. Our oppositionists found the results to be di^ 
reedy contrary to what they had foretold. Our neutrals 
and our administradonists perceive them to be as oppo^ 
rite to what their preconcrived nodon% derived fiom the 
unproducdve theory, made them expect All three, 
therefore, dedine going fully and direcdy into what seems 
only calculated to overturn their theoredcal nodons^ or 
to bewilder them. Most, delighted though they are with 
the results themselves, choose to enjoy these without 
tracing diem nicely to the causes, as these appeal^ hosdW 
to their favourite nodons. Many people, Sir, would ra^ 
ther see their country incur some litde |Nractical loss, than 
have a favourite theory upset by her success. Asfd most, 
though diarmed with her good fortune, will avoid going 
Utto the inquiry concermng the causes, if these 6g not 
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eoiiidde with some favourite ideas of thdr own. It wSf 
require much art to get ather the friends or the foes of 
the results of the late war, who are believers in the doo 
trine of unproducHvenesSj falrlj to enter on the question 
respecting wealth, which arises out of them. The factsr 
are tpo staggering. Those who are determined to keep * 
thdr old notions, find it convenient not to meddle with 
inquiring into what serves only to render them doubtfuL 
Indeed, the sole way for these people to avoid the deci- 
sive force of those facts is to avoid thinking of them. 

The question for the statisddans of this island, as 
well as of the continent, in plain terms, is this : Did not 
Britain, to tJie close of ihe war, grow rich in an unpre^ 
cedented degree, chiefly, or in JvU proportion to the 
amount of the increase of what has been called unprodtLC- 
tive labour and capital^ which, according to the theory 
of Smith, mtist have tended, in an unprecedented degree, 
to impoverish her f And, which is only a second part of 
the same question, has she fwt suffered a degree of poverty 
and distress, perhaps seldom before equalled, in propor^ 
turn to the amount of the vast decrease of what has been 
called unproductive labour and capital, which, on the 
same theory, was cakuJatedy in an unusual degree, to 

enrich her f 

Understanding that you had gone expressly into this 
important question, I took up your pamphlet, entitled, 
De VAn^terre et des Anglais, with a very lively inte- 
rest. I confess 1 felt not a Httle disappointment on find- 
ing that I was mistaking. 

On the prominent ideas, in the view which you have 
taken of our affairs, I have not the pleasure to coincide 
with you. I mean not here to enter into a regular dis- 
cussitfQ on the subject. My sentiments have been laid 
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heSote the pubBc in the Happiness of States^ and with a 
minuteness of detail which I considered due to it from • 
one who, in consequence of free inquiry, had focfnd rea^* 
son to differ with the statistidans before him, on almost 
every leading principle. He who presumes to ^s^t 
from received opinions^ is called upon to ^ve suflident 
lH»sons for his dissenting* In truth, in the progress of 
Hiy inquiries concerning the general principles of statist 
tics, I found, in every division of the science, so many 
mere fancies, adopted as real principles; on such unwar* 
Fantable grounds, that many years ago I came to a reso- 
lution to admit no prindple of any statistician, what- 
ever be his name or his reputation, unless shown inox^ 
testably to be genuine by a detail of actual facts traced 
to real causes. However brilliant the sentiments or spe- 
cious the principle, unless supported by plain facts and 
strict reasoning from them, it goes only for gaudy non- 
sense, or ingenious trifling. And what I expect fiom 
others, they have a right to expect from me. 

I mean to trouble you with a few remarks, that have 
a reference to tlie grand question of the causes of the 
statistical results of the late war to Great Britain. You 
will pardon them, if you find in them the same frankness 
that distinguishes your own. 

Yours, 

S. GRAY. 

LETTER 11. 

Increase in our Exports — In our Population, — The un" 
founded Theory of the Reverend Mr. MaUhus. — 
Some statistical Memorandums respecting France 
ml816. 

iUh March 1817. 
OtJE attention is called to the greaJb increase in our 

export trade, p. 2. 



/ 
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l^Iiid has been very con^derable. It is one of t^ 
pRxumeiit features of this extraordinary war, that^ on the 
whole^ witii some occaaonal retrogressions, the annual 
average of pat foreign commerce kept advancing. Yet, 
Sir, ^ diff^^renoe between the average of the real vaine^ 
of the exports previous to the ctommencctoent of the war 
an 179S| and thit of the wair even since the truce dt 
Ainien^ cannot be takett above SO mfilions, if at a» 
much. This has certaitly done something, but it will go 
a short way to account for the increate of our income ax^ 
capital during the war. Had the whole of this, both 
principal 2ind interest, been given ilp by the metchants tot 
the Treasury, it zifould haife barely paid ike half of the 
additional eapencei of Gcvetnment alone. 

Besides^ our imports werei of necessity^ as laige as 
our exports ; and «a^6ording to the unpribductive theory^ 
on the construcdon of the peopk, took as much from u» 
as the imports biotight On the productive theory, inf^ 
deed, both, by creating pto^tabk employment, added to 
the income and ^pital of the odontry. 

Perceiving that you quoted the greftt increase in our 
population (p. 8), and being feelingly alive to that topic, 
I turhed hastily to leam yonr scaitiments upon it, as I 
considered this to be, -^indeed, the grand source of the as* 
tonishing increase in the income and ci^ital of Britain 
during the war. [ found it was the increase of popula*' 
tion in our chief trading and manufacturing towns that 
Fas quoted, and only to show the increase of our trade 
and our manufactures. But, Sir, if the increase of po« 
pulation was confined to these places, the other pcartions 
would have lodt what these, by the attraction of sup^or 
employment, gained. The only prc^t accruing to the 
nation from the change would have been from the hi^^her 
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cbtfifges tkist the emigrants could inake in the tonhis io 
which they had-flocked. ^ 

But thci populi^oM of e^erf district of Britain hdd 
increased, not even excepting the Highlands- of Scot- 
land, thinned by constant emigration though they were. 
Allowing lor the greater completeness of the enumerieition 
of 181 1, I dm inclined to think, that the population of 
Britain alone had increased between 179^ and 1815 fiill 
one fourth, or about S,500,000 souls. In this prodigious 
increase of her drculatcxrs^ combined with the unprecfe* 
dent^ increasef of rialh/ productive^ that is, profitaMe 
en^loymait, we have the actual sources of the astonish- 
ing increase in her income and capital^ or heir wealth, du-' 
ring tiiese S3 years. 

. I mean hottago into the proof c^ this here, but crave 
pormis^ion to refer to the Happiness of States, B. II. 
ch. S, &c. < 

I have, indeed, seen d theory foiifided on a principle 
diifectly the contrary, received almost without "^xami- 
n(ition since I entered on these stu^es^ and (at Which I 
have never yet found any person that could give me a sa- 
tigfiietDry reason^ The Reverend Mr. Malthus has as- 
sumed, that tJiere is a constant tendency in aU animccted 
nature toincteaee beyond the nourishment prepared for" 
it. Thb I consider as a mere and unwarranted imagina- 
tion. But though ft could be prched to be the iatt in na« 
tore, when af^ed to irrational wiimals, ufnder all their 
circumstances of character and kind, as it certainly can 
' not, while the aontrary is more probable, it would not 
hold with respect to man^ whom reason has ma^ as com^ 
fletely the regulator of the amount of subsistencSf as of 
tkihSnff, lodging^ and the retft. 

This assumption of a tendeficy to excess in the nu»- 

u 
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idr of^m— Igcomp ir ed wiAmibMgtence^ whim ipj^^ 
Id mm, which has been dignifi^ widi the litfe cf Ac 
principle €f pqpubakmf I iitledy xgeely not meidiy as 
Ipnoundless^ but as dinctfy eoatnoy Id fiKts. 

The other pontioBy wUeh has been niaiwtirined by 
dus leveMid Aufhot; as wdl *• bjr aevtiral other writers 
of name, diatlh«fvtf a KwArKy tis tiW <wcr<igag g^ jpp- 
pnMJOfi mA^ to prodmoe parndg^ is equally eontmry to 
fiKts, irfiedicr qppli&d gmortOy or oboasioDally. tbe 
revene is unilbmly true. Indeed^ the tbeoiy is, in ks 
FBSuks, as nmdi in Aeibverse tatio «f that of imtove in 
hers, as tbi uiqpiodutitive thswjr^of Dr. &i^h. ind, 
idule it leads to every thing £dse in statbdes, if aeted 
upon, it would lead directly to poverty and io ywu 

l%i real aiftd pleasmg eiecls of a jrapid increase of 
potmlalioii wete seen m most brilliant diqpfanr, during 
' the war, thtou^ the whole extent of our island, ttid 
gave as decidtve a negatioii to the fjlaomj theory of the 
lleviBrend Mr. MakHui, as the ettpkyment created by 
Ihe war did to that of the author of dss Wed& of Ha^ 
ticms; and in nothing more than ill the vast increase of 
the number, as well as the iminored and more wealthy 
style of houses. 

In a vintwhich I made to your ooimtry last yittr, t 
. ootifess I did not find such strSciqg or farilHant i^esults. 
. Travdling partly with a riew to asoortmn how tut the 
doctrines which I had d[6duced from the ftets aftmnd 
me in our idand, as well as from infinrmatiiQaft, i^preed 
with the &cts found in 90 populous a state as B'ranoe, I 
scrutinized as narrowly as I could the cuxwnManoes of 
the population. Considering an extension of buildings 
and an improvement in theb style, whv^ show die in^ 
crease of pppdation combined witli ^ oencomitanl ift- 
' .* 
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ccfiOBe q£ iredjltli| as the surest spxxptfimd cf % ihtfimg 
couBtjy (JHopi of States, p. SQO)^ I paid parti<pu]liat' gtr 
texitioii to jovtc towns wad y]IU(geB in tli^ pbin|^' ? BiiP 
sorry to say I saw qo pvc^rress whatev^. I l>i|v^ nQ-r$^ 
collection of any strictly addUkmal buildings, nv do I 
£nd any such noticed in my meaummdiHi^ The iiMy 
new Inuldiags whicb I percdved were in some ^^jjjbges* tltftf 
had been paritly destroyed in the confllicts witliK the m- 
Tdiding armies. In truths though w^ ^Qsp i^ ^ffemi^ 
from an unusual sti^nation, I found al my i^tuin nio^ 
new houses gojbaff on in the petty auV^rb <rf* Lo^dm, 
Camden Town, andf its nesghboiurfaopd, thaii^ I had seei^ 
ito Ibe who^ of my loute throtj^ Fmnce* Eyery toum 
and every ySlage seemed pti^ti^naiy/ Jk gloomy liEm^d^ 
prei^ed m tjl ^r^ons. Stagpa^ wfi^ in fuU sway^ 
I could not help remnrkipg to ^y ^owHti?ay«Il^ tibat 
ai the viflages #ficl iowm of Britain ha4f during the 
war^ di^ploffed (He popuUxtien theory i^ qS U$plka$ing 
and inspiriiing resuks, the viSages and hwria of 
Framcey ai present, exhiUi ihe M^population theori/ 
in all its ghom and repulsive languor. Thgt theory 
Hems to be here, as it were, etnbodied. 

Yet the population of your country is stated officially 
to be ioiA^i£s^, and I think' ft probable that it is, th6i%ti 
I own i have most senoos doubts wh^tlier it has reached 
the amottnt reported. Not having seen France^ before 
the Revolution, I cannot t^ll what prpgresd^ her villages 
and towns may have jmade. I attributed the ^gokr 
drcumstance o/t sueh a stagiiation in tiuilding, with a 
probably increasing population, tb' the horrible destruc- 
tum of human life, inflicted by that impudent and re* 
morseless military despcitism wh&h had so loiig distressed 
your mtfartunate oobntry, and diiveO' utmkilibered my* 
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tiaiis of tier yoiingmen in evei^ direction, to destroy, 
and be destroyed in their turn, and which had drenched 
all Europe in blood. The houses remained, though th6 
inmates were gone. They might now be fiUing up again* 
I own I found much of what I expected, on my 
{irindples, from a state so long well peopled. There was 
an appearance of wealth, though, in general, it is true, 
but of little capital. Your soil is almost universally un- 
der cultivation, but, with some exceptions, in a very in- 
ferior style *. Your people are generally employed and 
hvLsy^ yet not very effectively. Though the population 
of France be to that of England only as about 140 to 
5S00 per square mile, it is to Britain .as 140 to perhaps 
150. She seems, however, to be a still more consida*- 
able rate than even the former difference behind our 
island in capital, and the results of active capital. In 
several statistical points we have got the start of a full 
century before you. 

LETTER ill. 

British Pride and Vanity — Crimes — Taste — Reading^^ 

Constant Employment — Mr. DaWs mawufactwring 

Establishment — Machinery'-^ Mr. OwerCs Planjbr 

employing the Poor^^Tradesmen who Jiave borrowed 

Capital — The Poor. 

April 7. 

It is strictly as a statistician that I address you. 

With the Subject of bur national pride and vanity, and 

« 

* . I may bere notice, that I found the obsei-va^ions in the Hi^piaess «f 
States, p. 496, respecting the. effects of cloudless and cloudy skies strikingly 
exemplified. The more nffcfoadcd interior presented very meagre crops in- 
deed. It was only when I approached the coast and cloudy skies on the one 
>ftnd, and^ the Alps and cloudy sjuet ou the other, that I found tbcn^ at aU 
tolerable. 
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90 forth; (p. 2^9 Sse.), I therefore do not ^ at present 
fl^64dle. But from what alLEurope has'felt, and fixmi 
what J. saw last year in jpassing through France^ I will 
yenture to say, we may very warrantably return the 
Q(nnpliinent This^ . however, would not palliate our 
foibles. ' 

There- is a much faeaner charge brought againsft us. 
f ^ C^est encore k la meme cause qu^il faut attribuer les . 
4?]imes nombreux qui se oommettent en Angleterre. II y a 
eu quinze mille condamnations en 1818. L^urope en- 
tiere n^en presente pas autant ; et leur nombre s*accrott 
pmgreanvement, d^annde en annee, comme les impdts^ 
oomme la dette publique.^^ p. ^7. 

Not to meddle witli virtues and good qualities, were 
we tO' go into a detailed comparison between Britain and 
any of ihb nations of the continent containing a similar 
amount of population, as to vices and crimes, of males as 
wdit as females, I have no doubt that the result would 
prove creditable to the island. But comparisons, the 
people in our country justly say, are odious. And be 
the result of such a comparison what it might, it is cer- 
tain that crimes too much abound with us, and they do 
not seon to be on the decrease. That, however, they 
are owing cUefly^. or in any considerable degree, to the 
incf^ease of our taxes and national debt, will be reckoned 
a notion very fanciful by practical statisticians. Stich 
causes ivill rather produce a smile than serious examina- 
tion. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that the national 
debt, by affording such an easy and agreeable mode of 
investing small sums, has made a great many persons of 
the middle and^ infanor ranks, more attentive to saving ; 
consequently mdre frugal and prudent, and, therefore, 
less liable to &11 into crimes. 

V 3 



An increftie in wealA, llidugh k be aai inifii'eaae iit 
the means of happmess, is not a good unalloyed with 
^. It introduces luxurj and a taste for e^^pen^e 0ti* 
joynents; and it is rather unfavourable to the fottnatioii 
Qf frugd habits, among thpse who are oonstitutionall]^ 
thoughtless. I fear the unparalleled increase of wealth 
fonong us during the last thirty years, has been a fruitful 
^Uree of vices and crimes* The detestaUe sfnrit of Ja? 
cobinisnii which was introduced among us ftom youi^ 
country^ at the commencement of the Revolution war; 
and .which^ for several years^ pervaded the great mass of 
our lower lanks, had a very immoral influence;^ which stiU 
remains. This was much ind'iaased by its natilral dc^ii* 
panion, a spirit of irreligion. The latter was tdo jgeneral 
among our higher ranks before that war ; bilt about th6 
tjune of the introduction of Jacobinism, aided by that 
popular frenzy^ it descended to the lowe|r, and has had 
an influence of the worst possible kind ever since. Pame^i 
\^^Lge of Reason did an ihjury to the piety dnd virtue of 
the w;orking classes of Briptdf whidb it will be ektfemdy 
difficult to cure. It is true, as you have noticed, me* 
thodism 1ms made great progress among them of late; 
^d thi^ sound stadstidan, though he may be lio method* 
ist himself, will be pleased to seei what he' may reckon 
jlso an extreme, yet of the oppo^te, and a virtuous 
kind^ so prevfd^t, as it tends to oouiiteract the othen 
Not a few who die by the hands of our exeeutibn^, be- 
long to ndther of our t:wo national diutches. It is not» 
however, the religion of these ufafortunate ^retehes, in 
whatever ,pei:suai^on they may have chanded to be edu^ 
cated, but their want ct iieli^on, diat brings them to thd 
callows. I know not, w|iether the ai^ti^population theory, 
which Unquestionably has a tendency io depredate the 
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value of huoian Ufe^ b ftkly ehorgeaUe yet irith any . 
part of our criniea. It seems oertain, that the horrible 
cnam of murder has bean on the increaae here of late. 
And that worst species of it, stigmatized by the nanie of 
assassmatiofi) from which Britain used formerly to be 
reskoned «o free, nnce the introduction of Jacobinism at 
least, is far from bdinj^ uidcnpwn among us» That inde^ 
pendent, bdcl, and fearless sjnrit, ^di springs from 
libierty, and distinguishes BriUms, and whidi has inspired 
lhei|i to the ppribrmance of such illustrious feats, both in 
peace and war, is iq[»t to make those whom circumstanees 
have oomipted, daring and dangerous criminals. 

To these caoses^ Sir, we may trace any increase of 
flee and erime unfortunately found among us ; but as to 
the ii^eage of taxes and ii national debt towards maUng 
us Ticiotts or ariminal, you must reaHy aUow me ti^ 
'cUmur. . , . . . 

Our nadye taste^seems to you to be raChor «}uiyoea!. 
And you are so kind as to point out, by querymg, the 
fiUal coiisequ^iees to us of a ^^ loi^ separadon from the 
-cianlic hmds of Europe.'' p. 87. 

Britms, I trust, ISr, ever will be, as they kmg have 
^been, ready to borrow from theb neighbours on the eon- 
tinei^ w^t a|qpeared to th^ useful or elegtaiL Our 
taste has pertainly been improved by the exMnpIes of iJi^ 
various florts of Uterary eonqpomtion tvansnitted to ui 
from the Gredk^ and the Romans. If not abscdutely 
pei&at models pt their kind, drawn from nature by puve 
veasqii, amny^if them are very excellent, and worthy of 
a guarded a|id prudoit imitatjon, particukrly the Qim* 
dan. The fine Mmains pf the ardiitectore and scui^tiiTO 
«lf thos^ dassic nations |)ave likewise materially eontribut. 
ed tx^ the formationqf British taster Jlut if we hnve 

o4 
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leamt much from the nations of the dontinent, we have 
taught them and lent them much in return. I cannoil 
here go into particulars. I may take another opportu- 
nity to do that. I certidnly must feel as a Briton, and 
can scarcely be free from partiality ; yet it has long been 
my seriou3 opinion, derived, as I conceive, from facts, 
that there is at l^t one thing, in which, sinoe the times 
of Addison aad Thomson, the British nation has had a 
decided superiority over the nations of the continent ; and 
that is, a love of genuine nature — a taste for her elegant 
simplicity. A natural fondness for novelty and variety 
prompts our fashionable people, and those who imitate 
them, too often to adopt the jH^evidling fancies of the cbnti- 
pent, however unnatural, grotesque, or unbecoming; but 
4be great body of our nation still retains the genume 
British taste for true nature; and our fashionables and 
their imitators, when the fit of novelty is over, are stiU 
returning back to it. From what I have seen in Grer- 
4n^y .and Franoe, I conmder thesetx>untrie8, with respect 
iO; 9iqst articles, behind us in genuine eleganct^ Thef 
have a. vast deal yet to l^am from us in the comforts and 
ixu^ beauties of life in aU its varieties. In France ithere 
is very. uniformly found mixed with something better an 
•affectalion of gaudiness and finery, which degrades the 
grand and disfigures the simfde. In short, I think, the 
coixtinental authors, as well as artisans of every dass, 
whether in the useful or ornamental lines, or whether bo- 
longing to country or. to town, m^ht study in Britain 
^much to. the imprpvein^nt of their taste, and the advim- 
. tage of their respective nationei. t 

But our drcumstances with respect to employment 
and wealth have a tendency to promote ignorance among 
us,; '^.f Cette position fconomique exeree ui^ efiet d^ 
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plorable sur les lumieres, et fait craindre k Tobservateur 
philosophe que cette patrie de BSoon, de Newton et de 
Locke, ne fasse bientot des pas retrogrades et rapdes 
vers la barbarie. II parait certain qu'on lit beaucoup 
moins qu''on ne faismt/' p. ^. 

No, Sir. It is not so. And, as a firiend to literature, 
you will be happy to leatn, that you have been misin- 
formed. The reverse is the fact. I once .entertained a 
jsimilar' opinion with yours respecting some of our classes; 
but in the course of my inquiries for the Happiness of 
States, the principal intention of which, though not yet 
jentirely completed, is to analyse the effects of the increase ^ 
of population in all their extept--a subject, by the waj^, 
ihat I found in most of its divisions when I entered upon 
it, to be almost a terra incognita — ^having paid parti- 
cular attention to this branch of it, I was happy to find 
I was mistaking. Learning is making a progress through- 
out all our classes, even our lower ; and this progress has 
been as rapid and striking during the late war as that of 
our wealth. There is a much larger proportion of read- 
ers among us, than there was in, the age of Bacon, or 
even of Locke or Newton ; and not merely readers of the 
works of ima^ation. You know well that, particular 
sciences have their popular times. While discoveries^ are 
first making in them, they have all the diatrms of n(>vdityy 
and they attract pardcular notice till they reach li kind 
of ne plus ultra, and some other branches take th^ place. 
Thus mathematics, statics, optics, astronomy, meta{diy- 
acs, ethics, criticism, pneumatics, mechanics, chemistiy, 
electricity, galvanism, &c. have each had their day. Npt 
that they are forgotten or unattended to afterwards; but 
their novelty is gone. They are still friends, but they 
are old friends.. Mechanics, chemistry, geology, ai:id 
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statisdcs, veem at prMent th* popular favourites. Apd 
ihere probably never was a time when the sdences were so 
much attended to even by our middle classes. Nor are 
mur lower void of curiosity about them. All this is evi- 
dent from the increasing demand for books of all der 
icripticMis. 

You indeed say, " On tfen a pas le temps, et lea 
Itvres 8ont trop cher.^ p. S2. Where the desire to read 
/exists, time can be found even in our busy country. We 
see this exemplified among our most constantly employed' 
dasses. I know not that books are proportionately highet 
with us, when measured by -our gneral rate of price, than 
in other countries. But their high price is a proof, not 
that the demand for them is decreasing, but that it is in- 
creasng. 

The number published of eveiy work that takes, is 
at least ten times that of the time of Bacon, and foiu* or 
^ve times that of tiie time of Newton. The increase in 
■the number and sale of our Encyclopsedias^ our learned 
periodical works, and the various works of science, proves 
deciflively the increasing and more general attention paid 
to learning and science. There is scarcely a village in 
Gveal Britain which has not now its arculating library ; 
imd there are few towns of any size, which have not, over 
and above, private subscription librarieis, bpok-dubs, and 
sodeties ftr discussing matters ef sdence, or which are 
•not occasionally visited by itinerant lecturers on one^ 
branch of science or another. 

Indeed, reading is now rather the business thim the 

amusement of no small portion of Britons. ' And the 

present age with us might be' aptly styled tiie Age of 

Readers. The shopke^i* in- country-towns, instead of 

• passiiig his unemjdoyed time leaning against his shop- 
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Ax)r, or gossipiiig in the street befirae it, 110 fonnerly, b 
yeiy oouunojily foui^ leluliDg in his shop. Our mec)i^nics 
^re frequently seen duiing me«|l4inies with books in their 
hands. This general rage for reading has attracted the 
no^ of the satirist. The lady^s niud, and even ifae 
idtdien*wench, have be^n rated by him for borrowing th(^ 
novel of th^ mistress ; and the daughters of the shoe- 
miker, Gfrpaiter, and oth^ mecbanicsi have been sneered 
at for presunung to waste thrir time in the unpro^tabk 
emplojrmfiit of reading. In the crowded streets of Lont 
don itself, says he, we must sometimes make way for 
peiipatetiei of the lower ranks with books in their hand. 

It is true, some of our manufactures, partieularly 
the cotton^ were rather unfavourable to educatipn. 
This, however, is in a &ir way of bong rectified by 
means of our Sunday and Lancasterian sdiools^ and by 
a more enlightened spirit, which of late has inspired our 
master^manufiicturers. That ^ninent British manufaon 
turer and genuine patriot, whose name will be cherished 
by Britain as long as she is a manufacturing country, Mr« 
Dale, the founder of New Lanark, or, as it should be 
unanimously called by the nation, Daksiownf led the way 
in this career of true wisdom. He has been ably follow- 
ed by his worthy successor Mr. Owen, and other enlight- 
eaed manufacturers. And that lucrative branch of em^ 
pbyment, the- cotton, will probably be rescued in a coi^ 
mderable degree from the. stigma which it has too long 
justly merited^ . 

<< La nation Anglaise en g^n&al, sauf ces favoris de 
U Fortune, est obligfe \ un travail opini&tre ; die ne 
pent ipas se reposer. On ne voit pas en Angleterre 
de pfofestton^-— pardon me^ too many; ^on y 
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est remarqu^ d^ qu'ori k IW desoccup^, et quV^ te- 
garde outour de soi. II n^ a point de ces caf&, de.ces 
UIlardB reinplis de desoeuvres du matin au soir^ et let 
promenades y sont d^sertes tout autre jour que le di- 
manche; chacun y court absorbc par ses afikires.^ p. 21. 
This is the first time that I recollect to have found a 
statistician who even seemed to consider constant employ- 
ment as a hardship or an evil, 'i'he contrary is usually 
hi» complaint ; and employment is the grand medium of 
income and wealth. Generally throughout the itnanufac- 
turing districts and laige towns a£ England and of Soot- 
land, we are more constantly employed than most nations^ 
.And why ? Because we are among tlie most populous, 
and certainly the richest. We have, therefore, more d[ 
the means of employment than other nations. But even 
we have at all times too many idle hands. It is well 
known, that, in good times, our manufacturing and other 
gr^arious classes can sddom be made to work above 
three or four days in the week. The rest they pass too 
generally in the publics-house, at the skittle'^;rounds, 
sauntering about, or in sight-seeing, spending the high- 
priced earmngs of their working time. I wish, however,' 
Sir, that your observations were Bctavlly correct at pre- 
sent. Since the peace annihilated 3o immense a quantity 
of war circuland, most of our classes have been suffering 
severe distress and poverty from a d^dency of employ- 
ment. A buser and better time is, however, coming. 

Machinery, which, as you remark, p. 31, has of late 
made so rapid and extensive a progress with us, while, 
in many cases, it has improved the excellence of the fa- 
brication of the article, has added greatly to the wealth 
of our country. AU the persons amploye^ are aiabled 
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to'ctorge Mgher than before; thecapitafist hds also' a 
better profit, and yet the article produced is much cheapef^. 
But>fiyrthor, I am datii^ed, that the doa;riM maintained 
in the Happiness of Stiit^ (B. II. ch. 7), thBtmachmetf 
iendSf not to diminish^ but to increase the iemo/ndfor ha^ 
man labour^ though denied by th^ populace, and contro- 
verted by many members of the better-i&formed classes, u 
founded on facts. The fabrication dP machines affords a 
•vast imiount of additional employment. In oiir issland they 
emj^y, either entirely or chiefly, directly or indirectly, se- 
vefttl hundred thousand persons. From their introduction 
at a hig^^priced period^ the wages of these workmen are 
high, and the income is very great. The price-rate of ma:- 
chi]ie-empli3ymeRt has also had an influence in raising tliat 
' done dbiefly or wholly by the human hand. The great ad- 
dition to national wealth made by them, operates the same 
.way, or, by increasing expenditure, to augment employ- 
ment. The result of all this is^ that though the number 
of human hands requited to produce the samef quantity 
ci supply is considerably diminished, yet the average in- 
crease of the demand is likewise so much enlarged, tliat a 
gifeater number of hands isrendered necessary, on the whole^ 
to supply the same number of circulators than before. 

A manufacturer of ours *, who emjploys a large ca- 
pital in machinery, seems to assume, that madhine labour 
has really a tendency to diminish the demand for human 
labour ; and that the present diminution of employment, 
arising from the cassation of the war demand, is attribut- 
able, at least in a consderabk degree, to the continuati(»i 

* Mr^ Owen. See bu plan submitted to the Coaaibittee of the Associattoa 
for the relief, of the maoufactiiring a!iil It.bourins^ Poor. 




im u hiuu ai pwe taAecr pMrtiai aafkymmt to flOdijMW 
j«»M» dded bj iMrhiwrii, and Aat ItfU thne hear 
tewtr jiufMiif m iniw a hnn di^ mmld bete cm^cyed 
900/100, it u cfear, tfasft, had nndmiay cnly io the 
latter fyffnt been cmplojeo^ Aoe vouH have brm 
throwiiy whoDj or pertJaByy ont of cmplojiiKn^ 5900/100 
peifom note than there are at pveaent. 

If, on the other hand, madiinerj, indddii^ itt its ri^ 
nihs, increases the deinand for human hhoor, it is as 

» 

dear ihat no part of the htfe, and still existing, sbtimess 
of eni|doyinent ean b^ attributed! to it. The whcde 
springs fiom a diminution of the \miil demand lor labour, 
annng fiom causes not connected irith madnnety. lo- 
oted, the additional weahh and oqpital created by mado* 
nery is now yielding us much employment,* wfaidi we 
should not have had without thik enlarganait in thifc 
means of ezpoiditure. 

1 here take occasion to remark on Mi^. Owen^splah, fcir 
it is Jbtimately connected with the subject^ in discusaon, 
ihat he has shown us how to increase the'euppkf, bi^t he 
is nlent as to the grand object of oonsSderation at. all 
times, and to which our attention is turned with peculiar 
ioixiety at present, (he increase of tlie deo^and, or how 
fliis is to be eflfected, or from what source it is to c6m^. 
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Fartial add local ^uses operate to &i&r ejLteni in kicreas- 
iog as well as dimmishiDg the demaxA ; but I confess I 
can see no adequate cause for a general and pennanient 
increase^ but in a real incread^t>f drculators <Mr of popu^ 
iatioD. On that all my hopes' are founded of a return of 
full employment To suppose the former increase with^ 
dut the latter^ looks tof me very like (Supposing aii efiect 
without a causb. 

I iidll not dinit here to Btty also^ that the prindple of 
die estahHshmehts proposed by this eminent manufactu- 
rer has my most cordial approbation. Besides, the vast 
employment wluch would be created by the erection of 
the various buEdings, would at preseM have a ver^ benefi- 
cial effect No man is more capable of speaking ikracti- 
diJly on sudt establishments than Mrl Owen. His reoom- 
tnendatkxn, therefore,^ will have weight with practicd: 

men. 

• • • 

I seizer this* opportunity to testify the sense" which I 
iiave of the services done to the community by his illus^ 
trious predecessor and hitaaself, in acting up to the great 
principle of sound statistics, the happme$s cf drculaiors. 
It has been, and, wlule I can wield^a pen, it shall continue' 
to be,^ a grand object with me, to impress on n^ readers, 
dut it is happinessj and not wealth, which is the end of 
all correct statistical measures. Some petsons affect to 
undervalue, or not to perceive what is gained by the dis^ 
tinction. But the distinction is clear, and the diflfarence 
vast Hiq^nness is the true end ; ittid wealth, though an 
extensive inean of happiness, is only a mean to attain that 
caid, and may occaaonally be pursued, so as to defeat 
the proper oliject, and injui^ both the individual and die 
community. Mr. Dale and Mr. Owen have had- the ho- 
nour to put in practice the priiidple' derived firom this, a 
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principle wlueh is inspired by the productive theoty, ana 
in its very best Spirit, that, in tvery cascj tJie happiness of 
^ employed is to be asfuUy constitted as the happiness 
qf ihe en^loyer. I confess I am not very sknguine as to 
•eeihg this principle generally adopted ; yet I am confident 
ihst the, practice of these two eminent manufacturers on so 
graiid ascak will have its influence. And all who imitate 
it will find their own happiness, and even their wealth, 
promoted by it I would have all our statisticians and 
tourists^ as well as yours, and those of every country in 
Europe^ who have it in their powers to follow the ex- 
amfde of the Rus^n prince, who lately did us the ho^ 
Hour to visit us. Let them go to New Lanark, or DaleV 
town, and there contemplate the beauties and advantages 
1^ this noble, this correctly natural, theory, fully put in 
practice. 

^' Un Anglais qu^a un commerce, si le capital qu^ 
emphne ne lui appartient pas, et s^il est oblig^ d'^en payer 
rint^St^ ne pent soutenir sa famille.'" p. 19. 
4 By far the greatest part of our tradesmen are in this 
predicament at their setting out in life. Yet they not only 
live well, but most of them, in less thain twenty years^ 
realize the captal which they had to borrow at first 

*^ Un tiers, dit«on, de la population de la Granide-Bre- 
tagne est ainsi oUigd d^avoir reeours a la charity ptK- 
blique.'' p. 20. 

This, permit me to say, is a very great miscalcuktioit, 
evdi at the worst times. It is true^' at all times we have 
a very numerous poor : not because our nation is poorer 
than others^ but because it is richer. Such is the nature 
of man, that the wealthier a country, the i^eater will be 
the prc^rtion of vicious poor in it. For the richer a 
nation^ on the oiie hand^ the easier b it for its circulators to 
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find oi^oyment in early years; and the less likely, there- 
fore^ are the various classes to learn prudent and saving 
faaUts; and on the other, it is better able and more ready 
to attend to the claims of the needy. The lower classes 
^ England are, I iPear, scarcely so frugal and prudent 
^ those of other countries ; and the English pay more 
to them when in want, because they are more able to 
pay : that is, because they are richer. The plea of dis- 
tress is set up : they grudible and demur, and then ad- 
mit it*. 

On this subject I have only to say, such is human 
nature, and, I fear, it cannot be materially corrected. 
What remains for us to do is, to encourage friendly so* 
detieS) and those institutions lately formed on one of the 
finest ideas ever put in practice, sassng banks. Some- 
thing may be done to improve our poor-laws, but I ques- 
tinon- if they can be essentially altered. If we cannot get 
Uptibr as to manage the business of the poor nationally, 
W6 '.should at least be bold enough to strike out every re- 
gulation respecting settlement, that source of useless ex- 
pence to parishes, and of unnecessary misery to the poor, 
and, in this point, leave each parish to take its chance. 

About twenty years ago, I formed a poor's scheme, 
which had for its basis enfording by authority the plan- of 
benefit societies on every member of the ccmimunity. 
But the difficulty is, to render these measures practicable. 

And after all. Sir, do the vast sums paid by us to 
the poor really tend to impoverish the nation, as we are 

* lo ftMiaf; through Fnuice, we were rarroujided with beggars on eoter- 
iDg and leaving cTer J Tillage and town. To say nothing of the children, 
ffe tight of io many old and decrepit objects was distressing. Soi^etiines 
they formed a circle round the coach, or the door of the inn. I made some 
inquiries of the master or serrapts. The answer often disclosed circum- 
ftances most pitiable. , 

X 
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told every hour P They do not, ajcoarding to die product 
tive theory, but do they m fact ? They fonn. part of 
the national expenditure, and tliey are. cbnsequaitly 
charged for by the payers. 'The charge for the poor, it 
b .true, falls often unequally from certam dreumstances, 
and proves injurious tor individuals ; but the '^income of 
the nation is not diminished. The building and manage-^ 
i^ent of poor-houses, 8tc. afford much adifit]<>nal employ- 
«i^[ient| and the expences being charged £>r, lUce other 
items, go into price. That our English farmers, In spite 
of all their grumblit^, do not, except in extraordinary 
cases, pay the poor rates out of their own gaiAs, ^e have 
an incontestable proof in the. foQpwing &ct. The priee 
of wheat in Scotland is,' on an average^ at least five shil--' 
lings a quarter, or from ^teen to eighteen- shilSngs an 
acre, under that of England* Barley is nearly aft mudh' 
lower, but oats are about "a par. And yet the teiit d? 
similar laja4 ^i ^ ^^taBt ope thicd, and ia many ctts^'ahal^ 
high^ in the farmer than' in llie latter division of the 
island. The, superior style of cultivation in ^ome ^ the, 
dbtricts of jbhe nort^ may be said to account for a part o<^ 
the differe^ice ; but thU will barely make up for the dilRsr«* 
ence in the price of grain. The real causei is, that in 
Scotland the fanners do not pay what is popularly called^ 
tithes, and the poor rates are comparativdy triffing. 7^- 
Scottish lofpdhofder thus gets Jrom his J&mierj what is- 
paid to the clergyman and tlie poor by the farmer in 
England. And yet he, by the way, is no great- gainer* 
by this ; for the rent being higher, he gives proportion- 
ably more for his land. 

The result is, that, with tlie exception of occasional 
and extraordinary cases, neither the landholder, nor the 
farmer, nor any other circulator, pays the poor out of a 
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fmidof his own. Tfaej aU diiffge on what they a^, to 
xomburae themselves ; and consequently this charge, like 
ethers, is paid out of flie price of things. The nadonal 
inoome is not diminished by this item in price, though it 
ivouU ceitainly be increased, were the poor able to chaige 
more largdy, like the other dasses, by means of effective 
labour. 



LETTER IV. 

Banh-neUs and private Banks.'-^British and French 
Boies of Price, — TT9e Income of Britain. — T7u 
average Amount of each Income increased 70 per^ 
Cent, during the War. — TTte actual Bestdts of this. — 

' ' Two Qfiestionsjbr the Statisticians of Europe to an^ 

swer. — 7%^ Obfect of Britain in the War Just, and 

JvOy ajccompRAed — BesuJty even to France, highly 

? nioantageous. 

Sn, LMdm, \m April, 1817. 

Ik the preceding letters I have extended my 
remarks futher than I intended. I shall ck)6e in this 

» 

with what refaites more particularly to the productive 
theory* 

Having said so much already on the subject of bank- 
notes, all that 1 have to say here with respect io your ob- 
servations on this important topic, p. 41, and I do it as it' 
iSncere friend of Europe p general, and of France in 
particular, is to recommend a strict imitation oi the con- 
duct of Great Britain as to that spedes of currency. 
This would be highly advantageous to the nations of the, 
continent, and to none more than to France. Your bank 
does not, as I was informed, issue notes below 500 francs, 
or about 20 pounds sterling. Were it, and branches of it, 

X 2 
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in ertry town (but private banlung hoOsea ore supeiio£ iit t 
every poini of view but one, wliic^ is aecurity, and m thi»c 
they maybe inade equal), to be alkwed to inue notes m . 
tlie.Briliih maMer, as low as a Louis, or 90 francs; the 
impulse wfaidi tl^ measure would give to ciiculafioii 
would soon be femid to be powerful and bencficiai as in 
Great Britain. (Hi^ of St B. III. cb. S, p. 175.) 

Though not so rich as we are, and, consequently, 
not having so much per circulator to exchange, you have 
a much lurger home population. It is, therefore, likelyi 
that the amount of exchanging eirculand, or money, re» 
quired by you is larger than with us. Including the 
bOlets de banque in dtculaticm, the measure suggested 
would create an active captal to the. amount of from IfOO 
to SOOO millions of francs^ and an additional moome tQ 
your nation of at least an hundred millions of francs. It 
is active oqfntal that you chiefly want I thought I sai^ 
every where the marks of a great deficiency of it Per- 
mit me to, observe, that after all the fine theories akd 
subde i^)eculadons sported on the subject of money, the . 
cmly sound practical resuh seems to be, that, in regard to^ 
home circulation, .metal money is only, advantageous sis 
small change. Beyond that the use of it is a constant 
source of real loss. to a country *. . 

. VTith respect to the grand point of con8ideniti6n« 
fiOD^f p. 40, perhaps the general rate of price in BritaiB 
i^ double that of f!n^ce. But are we poorer for that? 



/ * . AiAong rariout pmtical confiriutiont of tl|t ^Mtrines of the Ht|ipi« 
r)4«i>or.StaU9 r«&jK-ctiiig moniy, what has Uo^ been the fact ia North Bri- 
tain, U iwv^xi^rifirijr among us in tiie south. Our ]>eople seem incliDfd to. 
Jemur to taking gold: thay prefi-i notr». Such is the force of utility and 
Gtittremeftce agaioH the most Tioirnt and inveterate prejadices^ Hap. of 
State*; B. UL ch. 4» jf, 19«. ... 
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UA|(|uestionabIy not, but the reverse. Thifl difference hi 
price must be caused bf/, and must represent something. 
It is caused by the higher charges of the various rircula- 
tors, chiefly to support a better style of living ; and it ne- 
cessarily represents a greater amount of employment,' 
which is the means of charging. How could oinr circu- 
wi»s continue to buy, unless they were able to play f 
And if they do not buy, the seller must lower hb prior. 
But they do buy. They are, therefore able to pay dit 
addifaonal price. And why ? They dbarge for It each 
in theur respective lines. 

^^ Une manufacture dont les marchan^Bsev douUent 
de prix^ ne donne pas 10 pour cent d^int^r^ «u lieu de 
M pour cent, a ceux qui y ont des fonds plac^, ni iniaa* 
laire double aux ouvriers qui y travaillent.** p. 40. 

With regard to the wages of the wdrfcmen, I rather 
lliink there will be in general a rise somewhat in propor- 
tfam to the rise in the price of the article ;' but with respect 
tp the dealer, I grant what you affirm. Indeed, the richer 
a country and the higher the price, tha:e seems rather • 
tendency m the per-centage to decrease. Yet though 
ilie per«eentage will not be double because the price 
is double, the actual profit ariidng fWnn the same aiw 
tide, though at the same per-centage^^ will be double. 
For example, a hat^kaler, snpjpoee, charged two shillings 
on a hat, which cost hkn in making before the war 11 
sUHings, and now, when it costs him 9H shiBiii^ by 
ehar^ng the same per-«eiitage only, he gains double. 
He pays 11 shittiiigs additional for the materials and 
workmanship, and instead iX 8 shilHugs, he gets 4 to 
himself. 

Bemdes, the richer aeouiitry» and «f course the hi|^Mr 
k» rate of {nice, the gwirter is the Average ^qtmntitjr of 
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bats and odiar arbdes sold. The profit to each aeUer 10^ 
therefore, also incveased by this dicumstaiice. 

Was Britain as rich five hundred years ago, when 
hind was let on the banks of the Tweed for a shilling an 
acre, as at present,, when this very land lets from 40 to 
60 shillings? Throi^hput all Europe we see wealth and 
a high price combined, and poverty and a low price; Thei 
thinner peopled, the less employed, and the poorer a 
country, the lower the rate of price, and vice versa: Oa 
the contrary doctrine^ we ought to be the poorest xnfi&Sffk 
in Europe, because our rate of price is the highest. Ami 
wbat'is the fact P We are ccmfessedly the richest people 
in Europe, and probaUy in d^ world. 

In France your rate of price is too low. Indeed^ 
for reasons, concerning which it would be worth wUIe to 
inquire, it b lower than her rate of papulation supposes. 
I thought 1 saw evident marks of thia every whefe* I 
attribute her deficiency in active cfl^tal, aiKl the r^sulti^of 
that deficiency, to her low rate of price; A d4&3^icy 
if active capital, and a low price, are ri^pfocaUy cause 
aud effect to each oth^. 

I shall only ask, in what oountry in Ewope^or oatof 
it, is wealth so naturally distributed as in JBi^aiQi s<> 
plttsingly axnl gradually ascending^ witiK>irt Wf iotermp^ 
tion in the gradations^ iirom the kMPeat tp the highest X 
In what country do all classes^ acc(»ding to their ranb> 
fef^ so we^, dress so well, and, atthe same time, ^vkve 
so much mane^ or r^ize so nmch oqpital f The pro- 
gress jofiade. by all in: wealth during d%e late ivar was evi« 
dent and astomishing. Evefry tfgoti in thejslsad esUUted 
plea^ng marks of it 

. a 80 much £^ the result, , a^d ];iexjt.fpr the cause^ Yoti 
say^ }^: C^quhovi|i les (reyi^ua da. la Gr9nd$-J%r^%|EQe)|| 
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Wtf tie lieaticoup plus haut. Mais ses bases sont toiit-a- 
fidt vagues et exag&&. Gentz, si partial pour les finances 
%t les resources de rAngleterre, ne les porte qv!*k ftOO mit 
IkxDs 8t. tdtit au plus. Admittons n^moins quails s^ek- 
Vent k «84 milfions st." P. 17. 

Mr. Cblqufaoun, I agree with jou, has taken our in« 
dome much too high at 480 mUlions. But, on the other 
liand, in stating it at SS4 millions, you have taken it 
much too low. If the amount of money in circuladon 
be known, we may guess at the amount df the income of 
la country (Hap. of States, p. 162); but an income-tax, 
if it be extended to all incomes, is the most likely medium 
to reach accuracy. Our income-tax descended only to 50 
pounds a year. If we include the .0 or 10 millions derived 
from the public funds, which were a{q)lied by govern- 
inent to purdiadng stock, and by setting loose a amilar 
amount, became new captal, the amount .taxed in 1814 
was^about 194 mSlicms *, Though in some divisions the 
real amoimt was taxed, we cannot well suppose diis total 
to be less than, twenty or thirty millions under the 
mark. Our population condsted probably of 9,600^000 
fiasolies al least : ^7,62S incomes drawn fiom agricul- 
ture, manufactuie, trade, professions, bq, paid the tax. 
The ineomes'of about JB miBiona of famifies, and a very 
eonsld^abte number rf soiitavy persons, atf^ to be added. 
Taking these at 85 or 402. on fhe Averi^, or in the 

* In calculating iht amonnt of out f«se4 income to be 132 millions^ bj 
mult'tplying the Airount of the tax (w^ich oq an arerag^e of 3 )'ear8 endlnf 
5tb Janoary iSiS, you find to be 18,9S 1,000/.) by. 10, yoa fall into a very ' 
coBmoa ^cmr. Much of tl^ inoono it tlnod al a lowes mte th«n 10 per 
c^t. ; mod, besides, |bere are nuuiy oeosiderable deductions. CltIcuUt(ed isv 

tbot manner, the taxed income for 1814 would be only 145 willions, instead 

•> ~ .• - • * 

of what it really -was, adding the interest appropnated to the sioUinj;^ Tuu^ 

«ninotieediif tbctrit, or abotit 194i»ilUons*.> .... 
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aggregate, about 80 miDnis, we diaU find tha iiMaHf o£ 
Great Britain at the doae of the war to ha^e been not' far 
from dOO mUUoQs. This is occlunTe of Ireland, wijdi 
respect to which I h»,ye no data Uiat can be depend^ 
upon ; but judging from the income of Scodand, wfaofp 
public revenue is not materially diffarant from that of 
Ireland, we may take it at about 80 or 40 milHons more, 

The taxed income of 1800, fix>m 60A upwaids^ iifaa 
80 millions sterling. The moomes between 60 apd 70/. 
amounted to 4,1 70,00021 Allowing 5 millions- fixr thos# 
between 50 and 60/. for the incomes increase in numb^ 
as they descend in amoimt, we have an augmentation in 
the taxed income of 1814 of 109 millions. Calculatiuff 
a uniikr diflTer^^ betwe^ the untaxed incomes of those 
years, we get 45 milliqns, mor^, or a rise of 154 qiiUioiis 
in the incomes of the Briti^l^ circulators. A considarabla 
sum must be allowed, indeed, fiar the more eflPeetive mcida 
of assessbg the tax in 1814. Let us suppose it to^be 14 
mlllionsw This leaves a rise of. 140 millions fifpm 1990^ 
We cannot, with any prdaability, take the rise from^lTM 
to 1800 so tow as 20 millions. But be it so. We have 
thus a rise in our income, during the w^, of no lessthaA 
160 millions st^Hng. ' . -: 

The 300 millions* H^}ing, j$n true, wsaaidiaBed'ta 
1814, probably by about 13 miUions «f peopk ; anditbe. 
140 millions sterling am^ng lOf vnilliiona of people only.' 
Still the latter shared only 18/. 6$. Sd. each, while the 
formef shared 28/. or about 70 per pent, n^ore. In diis 
most ipteire^tii^ and pleasing ^t^tisUiial result,^ by the 
way, wa hava a dtecUive coofirinaiioa <£, ihe doetrine of 
the Happmeasof States (which involves so many import*, 
ant consequences,, and overturns the foundation of the 
theory of Mr. Ma]thus), t|iat in jprpfiprfidr{ as circul^prs^ 
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mt«B»i^; mjjf averagt qU&nifiy which they shares is tiu 
creased obo in a new and addUkmdt proporHon, (B. IL 
4i; 9. p. S5.) Had the 18 millions of circulators in Bri« 
taiii shared, ateording to the old proportion of the lOi, 
die income of Britain would have been augmented only 
to 178 millions, whereas it actually rose to 800. 

Let m now examine how far that " tiefrible taxatioii,*^ 
p. 84, which devomrs almost every thing, has really de- 
prived Britons of the earnings and rewatd of thtirih- 
duffcty and skill. 

You consider us to have paid for the public setrice 
for one year only, 112 millions sterling, p. 14, or 50 per 
cent, on our income. But in this sum you improperly* 
Uielude about 46 miMions invested in the national {bhds, 
for which the IraderB receive aboat ^ per cent, interiest 
^^ually more or less. The amount of the taxes, or tihe , 
contributions without interest, never fuBy r^ac^ied 75 
9«lliens, or about S5 per cent, upon our income. Now, 
the taxes befinre the war were about 15 mijlioils; The 
reid addki<m to oiir taxes, even to the close d th^ #ar| 
Wis, therefiire, under 60 millions. But by rating our 
prieea and augmeiiliiig our employment, we hAd dhat^d 
100 miUk^ oddiHana^ oi whieh 88 per cent #ere fo^ 
gsn^mmmOkf emd 00 per Mat ibr oorsetves. fFhus, after 
payi»f idl the addirional diaigcs for tte pgbKc service, we 
had^sidcd 100 idUiQias to endhk us to fivebett^, br to 
iivfii » idiStmiid iSfliAal "^^ 

^ And actual reaiilta every where agree with tlih. iThe 
atj^ixf living, of lod^Oj^ dreasing, ediicaition, &c: aAiong^ 
|J1 mnlus gf0W puM fnpemave, txHiifortable, orluxuriom 

•  * . .< . A*. -- A 

* Soeh an the dcftruetire effects of fsj^tion, whim combined; M.|iaoe*r « 
twily in em* cmC| witti Ibc employmetit, or means of cbaj;giii{f createU by, it* 
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erery year. Private capital was seen extending itadf is 
ioeredible abundance into every node of the island, to be 
cmplojed in CTerj practicable form. Acoarding to the 
productive theoiy, an increase of price and empkymeni 
hoe done aB ihisjbr us. And facts confirm it 

Tes, Sir, these are the results : results, wludi I con* 

fess seem to me to stamp all th^ peculiar notions of the 

unproductive theory as the mere unwarranted fancies of 

ingenious men. They may ima^e, and inanuate, aiid 

distort ; but what is the plain undisguised fact, presented 

to the impartial statistidan, to every man of sober sense ? 

J amtnbryy coneUAng qfjrom twelve to Unrteen miSiofW 

tff fwpU enlff^ in carrying on a rear the matt eMsneive 

euwdtoieofpenaivetobejimnd in^ hisiory qfrnankind^ 

Jar nearly a fuarkr qf a centurgf created afidreaUaBd 

twehe himired mittione eierUng ^ additional capiial^ 

or^ on ihe avtragtf abo^e j^iy mifftorw a year^ and a 

hundred mSlione of additional income^ over and aboive 

fOffifng AsBty milBone annuaOy tn additional taxes. 

Th$ nAob tf ihe pubi&c dAt contracted diiring ihe vc^ 

rio^s wars since Us commencement in lfl07 to ITdS, or 

nearljf a eentury^ redeemed, wUh a sinking^kni, almosi 

egual in mwuni to the whole €f ihe revenue of Great 

Jfritain b^bre the war already^ and increasing anmiiatty/ 

Jrts^ commerce^ and arms alSke fiowrishmg. Improve^ 

ment making a progress in every branch of emj^oymenit, 

and carried into ihe most remdte oa^ diverted portions of 

the island: fior among the richer classes only : the hovel 

almost banishedy or about to be b^nished^ from' Hs 

4fnnnest peopled portions. Every tdker^ &nd in ^ery 

Jbrm, the pleasing signs of wealth and cotn/brt astonish^ 

ing and enchanting ihe spectator. 

This was the pcture presented to Europe at the dose 
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flft tweQiy^three years war by our illustrious island, and 
with this picture, a problem respecting the causes for the 
solution of her stati8ti£ians« 

"Far all this was created during a war, which we wera 
incessantly taught by innumerable tongues and pens^ had 
ruined, or would ruin. Great Britain. Under the delu# 
sion of the unproductive theory, this war, as you know^ 
was carried on at first by Britain and France, with an 
^i^mss intention to ruin each other^s finances. This^ 
upon the productive theory, waa apt to raise a smile; 
It was to attempt' to ruin each other by creating additional 
employment, and thus rendering the means of wealth 
moi:e abundant : that is, to impoverish each by eprichiQg 
both; -And facts confirmed the folly of the attempt, 
Th^ annihilation of so immense a quantity of what,, ac* 
wording to Smithes imaginations, was unproductive emfplpy* 
menty and the disinvesting so huge an amount of his un* 
productive capital by the peace, have produced a stale of 
poverty and distress for the time, which decidedly proves 
the same thii^. It is for the statisticians of £ur(^ ..to 
determine whether these unquestionable facts caA be sfifis- 
factorily ocoountted for, except on the productive theory^ 

With such striking results befoi^ us, th^^e n^v^r was 
It time more favourable for discussing the question jre^pect- 
ing the productiveness of circulaad in point of wealths 
|*}or is there any thing more worthy of. the attention of the 
statisticians of Europe than to settle, whether ^e^ be ihs 
i^mrgeabUityofdrcuiandy or what ifi the quality^ thai i$ 
the source i^ producHvemsSi This must fcxm the basis 
of statistics. Until it is decided acccMrding to actual ^usts 
^d actual causes, no real progress can be made in thai 
practical sdenoe, ii| which we are all so deeply interested. 
And "Vky n%ht not the discussion be carried op wi& 
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spirit and yet vith good nature and benevoIenoey> to Ifae 
instrucdon and advantage of all P 

You say, *^ Torc4 au silence je suis oblig^ d^en appder 
au temps qui exeicera une cruelle justice.^ p, 80. 

I confess I do not quite ocmiprehend your meaning' 
here. If you allude only, as you appear to do, U> the nic-t. 
cess of our finances in carrying us {hrough the late erent^^ 
fui struggle in so triumphant a mamier,. I do not wonder 
at your adopting this tone of. chagrin^ if not of despair, 
holding, as you do, die doctrines v£ the unpioductire 
theory respecting^ the producticm of wealth. Besults, 
that are fully in the unrerse ratio of those which would 
have taken place according to your opinion^, must inqsire 
both chiigrin and despondence. But woiild it not he niorei 
safe,^ ipore prudent, and more correct, in such a case, to 
ask the question, Is it not more likely that my opinioila 
are wrong, than that nal^u« should be incorrect in her 
results? Till we reason from facts to opinions, and not 
^rom opinions to facti^ we shaU gmerally be chagrined $ 
for we shall always find ourselves wrong exc^t by acd» 
dent If you have a farther alhision to the hUe sitde* 
ment of France, stSl I would say with reference to this, 
jM well as ouir financial measures. What has Oreat Britain 
done, that she should have '^a cruel justice exercised 
upon hisr?"" There never was, in the whok extent of 
history, a more pure, |t more generous apd noble cause, 
than that in whieh this iahuid, in defiaiMe of every dan-, 
ger, emberked against, first, the revi^tionary, and next^ 
the military despotism, that sfn'ang up in your couBdry* 
fler objept was tp assist in assertiatig the independence of 
the naticms of Europe, and the liberty of France herself^ 
against the most egotistical, the n^t ^unprinc^led^ th^ 
most insolent and unr«Ienting despotism, th^t ev^ tyiant 
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